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$1 n,—Having considered with some 
attention the great question, whether 
it is expedient to confer on our Roman 
Cat fellow-subjects farther privi- 
leges than have been already Franted ; 
and as you have already laid my 
thoughts on the subject before your 
readers, in the shape of a letter to Lord 
Nugent, I am tem to offer you 
some remarks on the speech of Mr 
Canning, delivered in the House of 
Commons on the 30th of April last, 
on the occasion of moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to restore the Catholic 
Peers to their seats in Parliament,— 

‘ which has been recently pre- 
sented to the public. 

The talents and character of Mr 
Canning, the friend of Mr Pitt, and 
the sealous defender of the Constitu- 
tion against the attempts of Radical 
Reformers, entitle him to a high de- 
gree of respect, which, I trust, I shall 

trench upon whilst I freely state 
a diforenoe between my sentiments 
and his on the eee before us. I 
am conscious that no unworth over 


dips me cntraren i oy and 


wan cdl wena ale 
tions are guided by the best princi: 


‘Before I to examine the ar- 
re heen nat es nae 


to take a succinet view of the whole of 
his speech. by 

He ns by noticing certain pre- 
liminary ‘objections, whieh had been 
made within and without the walls ef 
the House of Commons, applicable ra~ 
ther to the form than to the principle 
of his proposition. The first is, that 
there is something insidious in thus 
obtaining a ‘decision on the ge- 
neral Cat. question. The’ second, 
that the separation of one class of the 
Catholic community from the rest, is 
a prejudice to the whole. ‘These two 
objections, Mr C. observes, counter 
- each other,—that all discussion is 


n advantage to the general — 
but that no unfair pdomlage gained 
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, teform is, that the bts always. been 
loose and. he.aims not at 
Pe falas gp Lords, 
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precise Tl of its 
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ple.of my measure,” ‘says he, “ is not 
i cane, but, restoration ;, and if 
furt stele 4 #9, Bs rent ie 
A restoration wo 0, I re 
;: ikerteh the im inimnediste sdmniion 

six English Catholic. Peers, and by 
sia pak ture time, to the 
dis abant the same ays 
Of iris state, “ Bu 
I will go eae iret i that not 
ony. as ‘measure ig not innovation, 
but wation,—but that it is a re- 


whi hh were, never true,” Mi 
islation affecting the 
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ip beeland e 
frets 10 


ed the cause df the dethroned King, 


the towards. the Catholics was ‘which tha J 


one of unmixed oppression. ‘The en- 


deavour there was to grind the people ferm 
to. the dust, to loosen the holds of fa~ Di 


mil kindred, to reduce society to: ¢ 
barbarian, and to erect x gece of 


Protestants amidst a nation of Cathglie tion 


slaves. But was thisattemptedin mere ait 
wantonness or taprice? No ;—but be- whi 
cause the Frotestant religion in Ireland 


was less Settled ; and becatyse the op- The C 


fition to ‘it was, in almost 
nstance in that day, connected wi 


the support ofa competitor'for the his 


crown.” He lastly takes ‘the middle 


period, the reign of Charles 1T. which pr 


fn, and ay dwn the lowing po 


peual laws of the two other periods 
were repealed, Charles IE: élog er 
pretly a \€ ic,’ and his’ brother 


a sere ates 
perted of re-esta tha the fratte 


. : 
and of subverting the Constitution. 1 


rhe wig of Parliament ‘The King 
w " 4 ’ 2 ' ‘ ‘ 
dread opish sitcrasor. ed t ve 


rei of & Pops sic 
fe td eae tions 





i by Roman 
barbarian ancestors— Purpurea tollant 
aulea po ea pow with the 
pageantry of the hour, their import- 
atice faded away ;that as their dis- 
tinetion vanished, their humiliation 
teturned ; and that he who headed 


: m, the procession of Peers to-day, could 


altered form merely denying the Pope to 
pp ea ee civil power within 
this realm. deprivation of access 
to the King is the only one fer which 
the statute assi a reason; whilst 
the. expulsion Parliament, for 
which no reason is given, still remains, 
which Mr €. deems a absurdity. 
Mr C. acknowledges that the reign of 
George ILI. was fertile in acts of re- 
lief, ameliorating the condition of his 
Roman Catholic subjects. His present 
Majesty added another anomaly to the 
condition of the Catholic Peers, by 
g them summoned to his coronas 
tion; which, gracious as the design 
seh oe bi sn ep 
some bitterness wit ens 

eimai of: Bupeye, wits e0t- 
tatives of Europe, con- 
ternplating this animated. spectacle— 
did.it occur to the Am of Ca- 


id ngland, 
Natiore of the world, the dake of News 


in rank among the Peers, 
the Lord Clifford, and others like him, 
a line of illustrious 
as if forth and fur 
Sprtiene att teveab onb-aiboaneen 
in. the scene, were to be, like them, 
tlitown by as. useless and 
formalitics >that they might 


not sit among them as their equal to- 
morrow ?” ; 
: He goes on to mention the honours 
eonferred on Lord Fingall during the 
Royal visit to Ireland, which he thinks 
of little avail, whilst excluded from 
electing, or being elected among the 

tative Peers. This would be 


Represen 
remedied by the es amo Bill. Ha- 
ving considered the Act 1678 hitherto 
incipally in a political point of view, 
endeavours; to shew that it wasa@ 
measute of individual injustice. Had 
it been the intention of the Legisla- 
ture to have extinguished the Catho- 
lic Peers, instead of excluding thé 
Duke of York,—had Lord Stafford 
and the four other Peers been clearly 
guilty of the alleged treason, there is 
no ground for visiting the Catholié 
Peers with perpetual disabilities, 
still less when built on such a founda- 
tion as the Popish Plot. Lord Stafford 
was bi ht to trial, condemned, and 
exeeuted. His attainder was reversed 
by the Lords about seven years after, 
on the i oe ern against hitti 
being convicted of perjury; but the 
bill was d in the Commons, 
which might have been occasioned by 
the Duke of Monmouth’s landing 
about the time the bill was to have 
been committed. Mr C. quotes Hume, 
and also the authorities of Lords Thurs 
low and Kenyon, who, ina discussion of 
precedents at Mr -Hastings’s trial in 
2786, asserted, in very strong late 
guage, their belief of Lord Stafford’s 
innocence. Mr Hume speaks of the 
execution of Lord Stafford with gene« 
rous indignation ;. but Mr C. takes 
oceasion to censure the historian for 
using when mentioning the loss 
of the bill, which he thinks cold-blood- 
ed and revolting. This is the passage : 
* Though the reparation of injustice 
be the ne mg which a nation 
attain, present emergence 
med very improper for granting 
a@ justification to the Catholics, 
. 80 foul a stain upon the 





{ 


t ought to annul the statute, 
if political. considerations were 
aside, viz. that it violated an in- 
herent birth-right, which cannot be 
taken away unless for causes which 
would warrant away p: 

and life ; and it on grounds s0- 


lemnly denied within the space of 
seven years. If it be objected that the 
admission of the Peers would create 
an anomaly whilst Roman Catholics 
are excluded from the Commons, it is 
answered, that this prevailed for 115 

ears, from the 5th of Elizabeth to the 


by admitting them also into the House 
of Commons: but the injury to the 
Peets is much gréater ; this is a pri-+ 
vation of a birth-right,—the Com- 
moner only loses the benefit of a con- 
tingency. The restoration of the Peers 
would be tardy justice ; ‘for fifty years 
they have seen concessions granted to 
others; being themselves silent and 
contented spectators. The present case 
standsindepentent of the general ques- 
tion ;—any Jury would determine that 
the expulsion being wrotgfully obs 
tained, the posterity of the parties iné 
jurefl are justly entitled to restoration. 
AS a reply to sotne pefsons Who assert 
that the re-admission: of the Catholic 
Peers would be a measure indifferent 
to the great body of the Catholics, he 
exclaims, “‘ What!‘ is not the whole 
church of England ennobled by the 
admission of its prelates into the Housé 
of Lords, although there is an express 
Statute prohi any parson from 
ne Z the ye ree ve of Par- 
ent? fs ible that any great 
in the See should not dartéke 
of the dignity or d attaching 
to those who are at its head? Does 
not the meanest Catholic in the kin 
dom ———e with the Catholic 
Peers the sufferings endured by 
them im their exclusion, aad would he 
not feel elevated by their restoration ? 


si 
No r illustration. can 
be found of this principle, than one 
drawn from the plan by an 
honourable gentleman on the other 
side of the house (Mr Ricardo) for the 
oe wuates hal curren- 
cy,—a ‘as of us as of 
science. The paper” a of the 


pe right : ‘state of 
‘o set it right by a: ding “is- 
sue of gold, was Teaprattienble Tewis 
suggested to make certain large masses 
of notes payable with bars ld: Tt 
was objected to this' plan, that the 
oor man’s nd note would thus 
more ted in value by com- 
parison with those which the tich man 
could carry in ted hundreds to 
the Bank, and get exchanged for bul« 
lion. © Parliament, ‘however, wi 
adopted this plan ; and what was the 
consequence ? why, that the value of 
the currency was speedily taised from 
one end of the country to the other, 
the one-pound note of the poor matt 
partaking in that rise with its fellowa 
ageregated in the wie ae a the = 
t it cannot be ext 
seul; "Te like manner, if ratnanns 
should determine to admit the Catho-~ 
Pp fhe Ser = — “ — 
Catholic peasantry could be litt ; 
fected, so far a feaarded any 
of their reaching Parliatientary ho-4 
nours, yet would they find a measuré 
not useless to themselves, by which 
the value of the whole Catholic deno- 
mination would be immediately raised 
throughout flie kingdom.” - if 
Mr C. concludes by pn remy Mo 
questions to be answered :—1st, Were 
not the Catholie Peers excluded by 
the aét of the 30th of Charles I.,-after 
they had been expressly and anxious- 
ly retained by Queen Elizabeth ?- 2d; 
Were they ex with a view to 
exclude the Duke of York from the 
throhe, or was it on account of thé 
Popish Plot? In considering tlie ‘se4 
cond question, he obsetves, if it was 
for the former purpose, no such rea- 
son now exists, the throne being wh: 
alterably Protestant ;—if the Popish 
Plot was the cause, were the five Ca» 
tholic Peers justly or unjustly accu. 
sed? if justly, why were they not all 
tried ? ‘Has not Lord Stafford’s itino- 
cence beén established‘? evén if that 
be' doubted, why should four be con 
demued for one? and not dnly four, 
but all the other Catholic Pets, and 
all their. posterity ? ** If these ques 
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>». Marrowed as it is by divesting it of 


complicated matter and abstract prin- 
ciple, could be:forced to make its way, 
the more substantial and gross 

of the general question would not fail 


~ to follow by the energetic action of his 


mons of 1678 te this 
porn which I have Ft Aa nay 
addressing ; not only ‘or- 
mer to pregent times, but from Shaftes- 
bury to Burleigh, fromthe testimony of 
Oates to that of Queen Elizabeth. Nay, 
I appeal from our ancestors of that 
day, to our ancestors themselves ; from 
the House of Lords in 1678, to the 
same, or nearly the same body, in 
1685; from the intoxication of their 
fears, to the sobriety of their reflec- 
tion and reperitance. I adjure the 
House not to adopt in conduct, as they 
certainly would not sanction in words, 
the implied opinion of Mr Hume, that 
perseverance in wrong can, under any 
circumstances, be preferable even to 
inconvenient (if in this case it were 
inconvenient) reparation. And I so- 
lemnly declare to the House, that I 
not have brought this question 
forward, had I not felt assured that 
the tion which I ask on behalf of 
the Catholic Peers, is, in the name of 
pays expedient, as in the name of 
ity it is charitable, and in the 

name of God, just.” 


thus given an abstract of 
Honourable Gentleman’s 


rages 
the Right 
speech, in which I have endeavoured 
to state his arguments as fairly as pos- 
sible, copying some of the most pro- 
minent passages, I shall venture to of- 
fer a few observations without having 


had the advantage of seeing the argu- 
ments of the members of the Hénss 
who | - the yar a ee Bet 
t weight, altl 
they failed to effect its ejecta: tn 
ar A Mr Canning’s statement of sup- 
posed objections, he introduces the 
term ¢nsidious, as applied to the mea- 
sure. This epithet has ar 
sound, and I am unwilling to adopt 
it. The present question, however, 
may be said to’ have ‘been ’ ht 
forward with much adroifness. 
Right Honourable contriver of the 
plan certainly understands the me- 
chanical pre of the wedge, and’ is 
sensible that if this question of right, 


an ulipleasivg 


powerful mallet. To make, therefore, 
resistance successful, the friends of 
Protestantism must op their ef= 
forts to the edge of chia cuneiform 
process. ‘This might perhaps be done 
at once, by shewi t the terms of 
the Union with Scotland make the 
posed alteration absolutely impoadble. 
But waiving that inquiry, let us try 
the expediency of it by the examina. 
tion of Mr Canning’s principal argu- 
ments. It is by no means necessary 
to pursue the whole course of the 
speech ; for to much-of his statement 
we may yield unqualified assent, how- 
ever we may differ in the conclusion. 
Queen Elizabeth, notwithstanding 
the machinations of her Catholic ene- 
mies, might have had good reasons for 
shewjng respect to the Catholic Peers 
of her time. In some.of them she had 
faithful and able servants. Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, for example, at a 
subsequent period evinced conspicuous 
merit to his sovereign and his country. 
But there is a very great difference 
between the abstaining from the un- 
gracious ype } pam the present 
possessors, and the restoring a i- 
cular class of nobles te thoes pitt lads 
which the cautious prudence of a form- 
er age had “ advisedly, distinctly, and 
fically, resolved to debar them.” 
r Canning admits the real danger of 
a Popish successor in the reign of 
Charles II., and that Parliament was 
justified in taking strong measures of 
prevention. I will as readily concede 
to him the perjury and fraud of Oates 
and his confederates, and the horrible 
injustice of Lord Stafford’s sentence, 
founded on such evidence. The blind- 
ness of Parliament and of the nation 
on the subject of the Popish Plot, can 
only be accounted for from the vio- 
lence of txgh enc a the horrors g 
persecution shou again renew 
under a Roman’ Catholic King: ‘The 
fears. were excessive, but the danger 
was imminent, and the precantions 
wise. Mr Caiming allows tliat part of 
this act of the 30th Charles If., so ob- 
noxious to his feelings, is the bulwark 
of the British constitution. He is not 
entirely successful in demonstrating 
that the statute was intended only as 
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that therefore acerue to his 


Had , 

aa i is bably have 
been s80_¢ in the. Act. itself. 
The analogy with the Habeas Corpus 
et by no i means applies; every sus- 
of that of liberty 
ayowedly tem » and never 
lasting. beyond the immediate neces- 
sity ; t the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholic jem has lasted for more than 
a century ; and whatever might have 
beea the intention of those who made 
it, the wisdom of those patriots, who 
settled the: nation at the aceession of 
King William, retained the precau- 
tion, and combined the spirit of it 
wa those laws which are the basis of 
constitution. The Popish Plot, 

which stimulated the Parliament of 
chr II., might be an unreal phan- 
but the peril to. which the Re- 
was exposed was real 

. The composition of the 

act, may. ay 4 ty and ungrammatical, 
but its meaning is plain and obvious, 
The threatened succession of a Catholic 
to the throne made it necessary, for the 
interest of the Protestant aseendency, 
that Catholics should not possess a 
voice in the House of Lords, as in the 
unset times of Queen Elizabeth, it 
was ju t to remove them 
from the Commons. The exclusion 
of the Roped of res ht ‘id ot 
great and primary. object, but the de- 
priving the Ca’ c Peers of. their 
votes was Co’ as a necessary 
Precitle da against present and future 
demonstration 

oC Lard Sard innocence is a good 
reason for giving every reparation to 
his pale ary the hazarding our re- 
ligious establishment, by rescinding 
80. serena a law, is a sacrifice too 
great, and too unreasonable to be offer- 
ed to his manes. The philosophic his- 
torian is too harshly censured by Mr 
Canning, in the warmth of his zeal to 
do, justice to, that injured Peer. To 
reverse 


=e ree? fs 
ag or no injury woytcla eras 


the attainder of a nobleman 
mned, 


spr 
the delay.. Hume may coms 
cused for , that “ the 
em seemed very improper for 
granting so full a justification to the 
apres ut and ech: ches so foul a stain 
on the Pr 
of the Peers i is ttvaded by the the act of 
the 30th Charles II., that of a British 
King is.also taken away by the powers 
of parliamentery enactmeut, as James 
II, fatally experienced. Both are sa- 
crificed to the paramount necessity of 
preserving the Protestant establish- 
ment. ‘should we estimate the 
privege of «per higher er than that of 
a monarch f Every future prince who 
holds the sceptre Of these realms is by 
the same cigs law deprived of 
his birth-right, if he conforms to the 
proscribed Roman Catholic faith, This 
regulation Mr Canning admits to be 
unalterable ; but the most certain way 
of making ‘this law resemble those of 
the aticient Medes and Persians, is to. 
take care that no persons be admitted 
to the function of who are 
likely, to desire their abrogation. The 
admission of six Catholic Peers into: 
the House of Lords, or a few more to 
be elected from Ireland, might. be a. 
matter of no t: importance to the 
state; but it is not, as Mr Canni 
would persuade us, a case in rid 
ent of the question ; the suc 
cess of this attack must be considered 
as a lodgment on an outwork of the 
Protestant citadel. It is highly ne- 
cessary to convince those who contend 
for farther indulgence, that the case ig 

hopeless ;—it is of material. conses 
quence, that the agitation and irritas 
tion which have so long. afflicted the 
coment. tantalizing the Catholics ars 

ms, and 
Protestants with. continual app: 
sions, should be redueed to a state rf 
‘The. gratification 
es the Catholics as 
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the greasy note at the bottom of the 
labourer’s pocket. But why should we 
anxious to raise the value of ** the 
‘whole Catholic denomination?” Is it 
devoutly to be wished that, by 
_ honest and fair ema eee career 
persecution or oppression, that m 
‘of faith and worship, which every 
true Protestant believes to be errone- 
-ous, could be discouraged. It is sure- 
ly sufficient to grant perfect toleration 
to the old religion, from which the 
members of the Established Church 


‘Non veniam antiquis sed honerem et pra- 
rg mila poscl. 
« ‘The reign of George ITI. was, as Mr 
i irly acknow ) “* fertile 
im acts of relief to the Catholics ;” and 
he makes ‘an ample detail of these acts 
‘ef benéficence.' Parliament has kind- 
ly and wisely taken away every unne- 
; telction and privatior. The 
wality of his present Majesty has 
conferred fresh favours; but the cor- 
dial regard which we bear as Protest- 
ents, and‘as Britons, to the reformed 
, established both in the north 
in the south division mee 
miustcompel us tostop somew our 
‘eoneessions—to fix some point ;—and 
where can we make a better stand than 
where we now are? beyond which the 
adversaries of ‘our church shall not ad- 
vance towards the possession of power, 
which, in some possible cireumstances, 


} readers will'form a jury eee 


Pe TTP oy 


view I take of 


sehame 

right im the 

the subject, and [ flatter myself a 
16 
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t majority of the British nation 
erenpathled with my sentiments, it mat- 
ters not how the questions proposed 
at the close of the speech are answered. 
However charitable it might be to re- 
store the cme a oe to their seats 
as a reparation for the wrongs suffer- 
ed by Lord Stafford, the defeuss of 
our religion makes it neither just in 
the sight of Heaven, nor expedient in 
the sight of men, to grant such a por- 
tion of political power to those who 
must wish to overturn it. 

I have thus attempted, however 
feebly, to cope with the eloquent and 
able advocate for the Catholic Peers, 
who has powerfully pleaded for them 
in the House of Commons, and sent 
forth his arguments to bias the opi-= 
nions of the people at large. Feeling 
bold in the justice of the cause; I am 
satisfied that from this vantage 
a smooth - from the brook may 
prostrate the most gigantic strength. 
I have dared to hurl my diel wor 
and I now turn my sling towards an 
opponent of a different description, 
who has thought proper to notice m 
letter to Lord Nugent, published i 

our 62d No. ;—at him I may, per~ 
8, cast a Somewhat rougher pebble. 


You do me justice, Mr North, in 
supposing that I should like t6 see the 
Catholic Question fairly discussed on 
the arena ef your pages ; I would lis~ 
ten most patiently to temperate argu~ 
ments brought on the side contrary to 
that which I have adopted. I am, sorry 
that my very calm observations should 
excite an » causing your corre- 

ndent, Catholic Layman, to 
hrow out some very hard words: 
With him I will enter into no alterca- 
tion. There is little wisdom in doing 
so with an angry opponent, whatevér 
advantage this iasell ility may give to 
a more cool antagonist. ‘To you, Mr 
North, who view this great question 
with an impartial eye, and not to him, 
T address what I have to say—to your 
court I appeal against the of 
misrepresentation and 


umny-. our 
the 

of the 
to give me 

our; I request, 


and true; to determine how 


is just. | 
‘: Pheichampion of the 
Seven Hills is not di 
mich credit: for 
therefore, that it be duly remiark~ 
ed, how tenderly I have treated this 
ancient gentlewoman. Although, it 
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a eaebin tenets nih helene 


—-- L have scarcely 
her creed, and have touched her 
mode of worship with a most gentle 
hand. If the pretensions of her 
zealous advocates had not roused me 
to the defence of objects of dear and 
vital importance, I had rather, like 
the pious son of the patriarch, ‘ co- 
ver her with a' garment,” than, imita- 
ting the graceless Ham, expose to de- 
risfon that nakedness which her form- 
er intoxication had but too much dis- 
ag In undertaking this defence, 
have been under the necessity of ad- 
verting to some defects in her manners 
and her morals, and to place in view 
those arts which raised her to the gid- 
dy height from whence she has fallen. 
Miow should I have interrupted her 
repose, but have left her with satisfac- 
tion to the peaceful enjoyment of her 
mysteries and her ceremonies, if she 
could have been content to do so, 
without stirring up a fresh struggle 
for power. Desirous of giving my 
aid to restrain this inordinate 
love of sway, I declared my apprehen- 
sion, that the complete success of her 
efforts might in the end occasion the 
renewed perseeution of the Reformed 
Religion. I stated, that this opinion 
was founded on the principles of the 
a pe ape gets and on the 
authority of past experience. I in~ 
sisted, that when the scquisitibn of 
wealth and power had corrupted the 
doctrines of Christianity,—w the 
Church claimed the exclusive pee 
sion of the keys of Heaven and Hell, 
that intolerance and persecution natu- 
rally followed ; because, without the 
imputation of unworthy motives, an 
anxiety for the eternal welfare of man- 
kind would urge the rulers of the Ro- 
mish Church to compel all whom 
they could by any means influence to 
come within fae pale. When abuses 
were grown to an extreme height, 
«¢ the pure flame of the Reformation,” 
o ensive this phrase may be 
bi the Cath 7 carne, has, under 
guidanee of t it Disposer 
events, cleansed the ceclesiastical floor 
of its chaff; and 

of this a 
the bounds 

Vor. XII. 


e extended be~ 


| aiigetitaghe Laytsta toate 


want of method in | former letter, 
that he cannot follow it in detail, and. 
I would fain accommodate my state- 
ment to the dullest capacity. ‘ The 
ion is reduced to one single 
the Roman Catholic Ch a 
rogate to herself the sole means of sal: 
vation, excluding all who dissent from 
her doctrines from eternal happiness ? 
If this be answered in the affirmative, 
my case is proved. {25 
Our correspondent imagines that he 
has cancelled the Protestant charges 
of persecution, y his debtor and cre- 
ditor account of cruelties; and the 
severities of “good Queen Bess” aré 
marshalled in his letter in terrific ar- 
ray. I conceded whilst I lamented 
the retaliation practised by some of the 
Reformers, and I endeavoured ‘to ae- 
count for these outrages, without.ex- 
cusing them, The peculiar situation 
of Queen Elizabeth, who had rescued 
her subjects from the thraldom and 
cruelties of superstition, required, as 
Mr Canning acknowledges, the ‘pro- 
tection of rigorous laws, which r 
times have abrogated. May the same 
necessity never return again! The 
aromampte Raley. dora ce 
persons enumera out 
ent had incurred, ms the disgusti 
sentence of a barbarous age, whick 
the humanity of the nt times has 
ex from the laws; but let it 
not be forgotten, that it was for overt 
~ hey thy by the law to prea 
and not for religious opinions, | 
these persons suffered ; the utor 
who had just changed places with the 
‘victims, could pom bef expect a relaxa- 
tion from the mode of execu- 
tion to be ressly in’ their fa- 
vour. Let the Catholic Layman ‘be- 
lieve, if he can, that Protestantist 
‘obtained a footing by the most ert 
tions of the old religion,—1 
im confirm his faith in this asy, 
by insisting that Henry the VIII. w 
a Protestant ; but does not'the 
man ‘know, that 


aut 


of ; 
, adeepia on! Aero 
of thése. countries © 
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vourable to the reformed i 
sua that dhe only evaded de dn 
@ fortunate ‘ 


strument in the hand of Providence 
Pirin cben: the beppy chenge yn 
; but there is no gratitude 
ue to Aim for the boon. If Ki 
ry was a Protestant, King 
styled one of the conductors 
Of the Inelites to the land of pro- 
It excites somewhat more than as- 
fenlennen a ene Se ennwe ee 
partizan of Rome presses down 
lps Sep Txotortent scale, Saiist be ie 
weighing the atrocities of the conten 
ing religionists ; hoping, as it should 
seem, that his ponderous pen, like the 
sword of the ancient Roman, will sink 
the sins of the heretics, and make the 
ight offences of the calumniated Ca- 
ick the beam. I can believe 
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when jhe discusses the ease ,of 
‘ iy that I cannot help thank- 
ing him for presenting a perfect speci- 
men of ie proeee and spirit of Car 
pene . ne cer ace 
isci at se H 
and Iam tempted to say to the Pro- 
testant spectator, as I point him out to 
particular observation, Ab uno disce 
omnes ! 
Let me not, however, be misunder- 
oe he on ne eg the class, 
which the Layman is the re ta- 
tive, only the ess ainda and the 
igotted,—-those babes and sucklings 
of their Holy Mother, who resign into 
her hands every particle of their rea- 
son, aud pan? ig without flinching, 
all the theological panada with whic. 
she. may think fit to cram them. A- 
mongst the English Roman Catholics, 
1 am satisfied there are very many per- 
one eee intellect will not mae 
to this priestly sagination,—whose li- 
beral minds hesitate to believe the ex- 
prem of all the rest of mankind fron 
eterna pagninnes For many indivi- 
duals of the Catholic body, i cherish 
a cordial regard,—for some, a warm 


; affection,—nay, for some of the minis- 


t 
oits of Alva in the Nether- 
flames lit up by Queen 
hter of the Protest- 
the time of Charles 


i 
i 
BE 


ih 


a 
Tee 


er was once more 
Se che Carbon 


dn te 


r illustrates the subject of 
faith with heretics so admira- tions. 


ters of that religion, I entertain a high 
respect, I reverence worth in all si- 
tuations, whether under a triple crown 
or a mitre, in a Ganganelli or a Fene- 
lon, or ina voting “igi exile, com- 
pelled to receiye his daily bread from 
the hands of heretics,—or in a 
Catholic pastor, who well performs his 
duty to his little English flock. Among 
these‘ may be found hearts which re- 
eoil at the intolerant dogmas of their 
brethren, however high the authori 
may be on which they are sup , 
But it is not against such men that 
we are to be on our guard; it is not 
the liberal, the reasonable, the intelli- 
nt, who usually, in political or re- 
Figious ts, guide the whirlwind 
and direct .8 mys The mention ef 
a@ persecuted priest brings to my mind 
@ question triumphantly asked by the 
Catholic Layman, referring to my as- 
sertion, that even an atheist in power 
‘would not distress us with the specta- 
cle of an Auto-da-Fé. “‘ Haye you for- 
gots eage Pee ** the horrors of the 
rench Revolution?” I certainly have 
not. That et Ponas, peneine we too 
striking, to slip so easily from the me- 
mory, and I am p wae Ae ge be con- 
temporary with more distant transac- 
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Lam moreover willing to allow that 
those scenes of were performed 
by atheistical “The Revolution 
itself was in a 
about (th causes comb 
wi calling, Coamaaiocs‘piinoun 
writers, ves 
phers: But let me ask in my turn, 
ee See 
nicious publications? They derived 
their origin from no other source than 
a ona and intolera- 
ble tyrann the Church of Rome. 
Folly had paced power in the hands 
of the priesthood. Hence it was that 
Galileo in Italy was compelled to re- 
neunce, as a.damnable , those 
discoveries which are now admitted by 
the whole civilized world ; happy in 
having his books only con to 
the flames, from which his submission 
with saved the astronomer 


himself.. Hence it was, that in France duly 
md Tie opinion of Usher is quoted to 


that Huss had no cause of com- 


against the Emperor or the Holy 


riper ams 


the innocent Calas was broken on the 
wheel for the alleged murder of his 
Catholic sou, who committed suicide ; 
reason and truth contending in vain 


for the acquittal of a Protestant against the 


tholie judges, "Tits horrible despotem 
c s 
of i ce excited the acute minds 
of Voltaire; Rousseau, and others, to 
vindicate the cause of humanity, and 
of the freedom of the human under- 
standing. The same causes which set 
the more —— me ws t of Wycliffe in 
in Germany, pa- 
tiently to tedenigpes truth, and $0 to 
prune away the noxious shoots sprout- 
from the vine of C 
the volatile usiof Fren 


such abominable fruit. For a time 

seemed almost effected in 

tthe horrors of this dread- 

osion were. atleast of a milder 

the infliction of mistaken 

ardour. The votaries of the 

ess of Reason, of Mammon, or of 

Power, all of whom had their share in 
exciting this awful commotion, were 
paar and to murder. They 


ihe atlotine ia cunshark 
ey swept away multi- 
requ the shot—they cho- 
ked their rivers with their noyades ;— 
bat all their work of ter fell 
of that studied protracti 
agony, which have been the pride of 
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degree brought parts 


’ self to its 


the diselples of St Dominic, and which 
have: been. so: often exhibited for the 
edification of the faithful in different 
of Europe. 

: Butte return to: John Huss, and our 
Catholic. correspondent.“ In fact,” 
says this astute casuist, “ the Council 
sana vipa a 
conduct or paysport granted: to 
Pa pene oad 

; his propdsitions to ‘be here- 
tidy anes lnchlnge bicngo he 
of: the state, than’ any court ef law 
could be. said to do, whieh<had tried: 
and condemned a nian.on es pro= 
ved agaist him, to refute he 
self oie trib ce odundcnder 
, on condition of re= 


st. ee de bee 


person previous to trial, and after, if 


plaint 
SE gi a ea 
Catholic 


an opponent, of Popish ine 
strenuons as)to. be averse even to 
































































1% Letter from @ Protestant Layman. [Jully; 
his’ je to the éourt, anid’ for‘ his’ pre or laymen, who labour to de- 
=p pare mee of an acquittal?’ fend ceca persecuters! To’ 
With i artlessness'of his charac- excite still greater abhorrence against 
ter, he could not be ignorant of the the Council of Constance, I might have 
~ et pew ae Rp e acy a ire; be the — i which Jerome. 
grievous! ‘expo- of Prague recei this execrable. 
dng shale éechdalous vices. is; im’ consistory. Jerome, however, in some’ 
fact, appears to be the t cause of pape ee apron Sherer eee 
his. i for his-deyiation from CY eg te oes 
the i¢ creed seems'to have been’ displays the cruelty of the tri , 
yy it. He had even dioyer his condemnation was not accompanied 
great stumbling ng blak, the! mye" by that detestable and despicable trea- 
terious doc of anti > which attaches to the case of 
which our correspondent tells us with Huss. 
some many Protestants are - To demonstrate the innocent and 


fore secured, as he thought, his per- 


which was conveyed to his friends b 
some Bohemian noblemen who visited 
pe a ag i 0 ene friends,” 
“e me e 1 opportuni- 
ty of exhorting you to trust in nothing 
here,. but to give yourselves up entire- 
ly. to, the service of God. Well am I 
authorised to warn you not to trust in 
yeeneees ee in any child of man, ‘for’ 
is no ote in them. God only 


, : 
gracious 

Promiser, ‘ there shall my servant be.’ 
xy the God of heaven preserve you ! 
Renee pernebiy the last letter I shall 
be; to write. I have reason to 
believe I shall be called upon to-mor- 
row toanswer with my life. Sigismond 
hath in all things acted deceitfully. I 
pray God forgive him.” Who would. 
pr ve eae to the — 
is pious patient Ww. 
mete than 


See sa tie giao of rparedi, ec 


gentle character of these Synods, and 
of the Church by which they were ap~: 

» that _ snow, a ‘© can- 
not escape calumny,” the Layman 
proceeds. ‘But you say; sir;) that 
Huss’ was burned’ by desire of the 
Council. This I positively deny, and 
I prove my assertion by referrmg to 
the Acts of, the Council. *1t having 


| been manifestly proved,’ ~ the de~ 


cree, ‘that John Huss di weer i 
preach and teach many scandalous, se-’ 


@} ©ditious, and dangerous heresies, and 


asit is apparent from all that the Coun- 
cil has seen; heard, and known, that 
John: Huss is stubborn and incorrigi- 
ble, and that he will not return info 
the. pale of the Holy Mother the 
Church, by abjuring the errors and he- 
resies which he had publicly maintaim- 
ed and preached, this sacred Couneil 
of Constance declares ant decrees, that 
the said John Huss ought to be depo- 
sed degraded from the order of 
the: priesthood,’ &e. The deposition 
and degradation having accordingly 
taken place, the Council afterwards de- 
clared that John Huss ought to be de« 
livered over to the secular arm, and 
does deliver him over to it, 
considering that the Church of God has 


 nathing more to do with him. Now, sir, 
any 

. that the Council passed no sentence of 
, deathiupon Huss, and that there was 


thing be more plain than this, 


no iastical Jaw inflicting such 
punishment, when it is admitted b 
the decree itself, that the church 

do nothing further than by deposing, 
and ing him ?”——Compassionate 
souls !—honest, simple, Catholic Lay- 
man ; what a worthy subject is he 
the tuition of his infallible guides! 
He believes; without doubt, that these 
soft-hearted Ecclesiastics were not at 
all aware that the secular arm to whose 
care the degraded wretch was commit- 
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ted; with whom the church had nothing 
more to da, stood. reddy. to bind him to 
the stake, and that the f ; and the 
torch were ready. pre for his ex- 
termination | If the Layman can hope 
thus:to jengnes on the understanding 
of) others, he must have made an ex~- 
traordinary estimate of their intellect, 
or his own head must be as well fur- 
nished nv that of oo eter pyre 
sake, who supports rapery at the 
side of a paititer’s easel !|—Let us how- 
ever beware of mistakes. Has the Ro 
mah Catholic Church verily and in- 
deed an aversion to punish heresy 
with death ?. I read this. merciful dis- 
ition asserted in books of modern 
5'I hear it advanced. by the learn- 
ed. teachers of that religion ;—and the 
Catholic-Layman of Edinburgh, holds 
up both his hands against the calum- 
niator who charges her with this “1 
pensity, and with’ the detestable doc- 
trine of absolving the subjects of here- 
tical sovereigns their allegiance. 
Let us carefully consult grave au- 
thority, which can plainly inform us 
touching these matters; without the 
trouble of sending to Salamanca, Val- 
ladolid, or even Paris, for a solution. 
Who can decide better than the angelic 
Doetor, so much praised by the learn- 
ed:\Layman? He will doubtless imp 
to us the pure junsophisticated di 
trines of the Catholic Church. . Hasty 
writers may quote authorities par 
hazard, as may suit their purpose ; 
let us, eschewing such random asser- 
tions, brush off the dust and cobwebs 
from the huge folio of St ‘Thomas's 
tually Sundin chat acre oracle of 
t 2 in that sa ora: 
cchohote 
to. the, 2d part of the 2d division of 
this .great. divine’s, :principal _ work, 
Summa totius Theologze, as being that 
wherein he particularly considers the 
j heresy. | Here I. find the 
ideutity of heresy and infidelity: full 
ascertained, and infidelity denoun 
as-the greatest of sins. 
» As. your readers; Mr North, migh t 
be fatigued with too prolix a display. 
of the subtile disquisitions of the yolu~ 
minous Saint; my extracts shall beas 
brief as ible. Having given some 


possi 
latitude to Jews and. Gentiles, who 


have never embraced the faith, he re« 


15 


sheep, In-his ugual method, he t 
an to: start an ment, 
that St Paul, in his séco 

Timothy, says, “ And the servant of 
the Lord must not strive, but be gen- 
tle unto all men, apt to teach, patient 
In meekness i cting those that 
oppose ves, if God peradven 
ture will. jive i 24 + ‘ 


the world by death. For falsifying 

faith is a much greater offence than 
counterfeiting the coin, which secular 
princes. justly punish with death ;. 80 


Sry brs 
. But such is the mere e 
ied to the conversion of those wile 
stray, that it. does not immedi 
oni them, till after a first 
second admonition, as the Apostle di- 
rects in his Epistle to Titus. Ifhe is 
then obstinate, the church, de: 


ic wisdom. I naturally turn’ probabl 


Jerome—‘ Resecande sunt 

carnes, et scabiosa ovis e ca 4 
lenda, ne tota domus, massa, 3, 
et pecora afdeant, corrumpantur, pu- 
tréscant, intergant.” This isa tolera~' 
bly clear exposition of St Thomas's 


ca, 
was: probably well disposed :to | 

with all ithe sinestity which the Ca~ 
tholic Layman asctibes to hisicharac- 
Shephctlasof se: pele, (ses 
term ‘in the Homeric, and not“in the’ 
ecclesiastical sense,) who may unfor=) 
tunately be. affected by this 


- stain, by which their flocks are conti 


"The 2d division of the 12th Quéstion 
expressly treats of this miatter..: He 





CJuly; 
were not levelled against tyrants in 


being general, but against those only’ who 


apostatised from the Catholic faith ; 

even in that case it was not neces= 

that her power should give the 
word to let slip the dogs of v ce. 
Jean Petit dared to go a step farther, 
and to “‘ cry havock !” without any sen~ 
tence or command whatsoever ; for which 


And now, having studied the An- 
gelic Doctor,—having there observed 
with —_ —, his Hawsemaca a 
— isposes of the obligation of an 
oath,—having seen the bloody tale of 
Roman Catholic persecution staining 
80 of history,—having 
heard o: the disposition jeans evin- 
ced in France and Italy,—and 5 ha 
read and mafked the sentiments of 
the enlightened La of the good 
town Edinburgh, who not only 
defends Sigismond and the Council 


of Constance, but believes that the 
t error of James the Second was 


Geacther getoedes tie and ore 
er priests, kings, and emperors, 
would keep their promises much as 

did in days long past ; and that, 
if she were admitted to the i 


- hanikabiher: tin: Gabecntiesrw his 

is continually throwing out 
aye truly ee ee 
is the temple of British liberty. 

The utility of the: House of Peers in 


eare that the state receives no inj 
I here bid a final adieu to the su 
Sie , who has been ts pata 
t, to 
ceeutelel Biepes if cotton with his 
i In bidding him 





wishes therein contained. 


15th. June, 1822. 


ince thi letter was written, the House of Lords has fulfilled the 


or Sneneaers & Sa- 
at the result, and to join in the sentiments which will he 


‘ds that august assembly, which has so vigilantly watched, 


e best interests of the country. 





THE NOCTURNAL SEPARATION. 


Onz summer, while at Baltimore on a 
pleasure excursion r circum- 
stances suddenly ol matey 
St Thomas’s. 
to make in- 


, and found that there were none 
bound for that quarter, except a small 
schooner, which had very inferior ac- 
commodations, and was commanded 
by a person of rude manners and a 
disobliging temper. However, as my 
business admitted of no delay, I en- 
gee = ewes Oe and my 
‘aggage on board, and desired 1e Ca: 
tain to send me notice whenever 
was ready to sail, that I might imme- 
diately join him. 

I passed two days in that anxious 
and unsettled state of mind which the 
eg of going to sea generally in- 


bruptly ; ‘* I suppose your birth is 
mead below.” - But instead of taking 
his hint, and going down to the cabin, 
I remained until we clear- 
ed the mouth of the harbour, which 
pea! ag sepa with much 
i y, for the wind was as 
shed i itscekl blow. arn 
I felt at a loss to conceive the cause 


alae pate dag ay Be ary ol 
vourable w ; but judged, from 
a a ry wp ne es gwoy sacs 
which I had already had, that it would 
or eyeing pay im any i 
quiries upon subject. I therefore 
went to bed, and did not get up next 
morning till called to i hag 
On entering the cabin, I was asto- 
nished to find a lady and a gentleman 
there, whom I had not i 


and went despondingly to bed i 


the second night, after having ascer- 
tained that the wind was unfavoura- 
ble to the scavenge 

. A ing at my - 
Seite awakened me from a pro- 
found sleep, about an hour before 
dawn. I was on the point of demand- 
ing who occasioned the disturbance, 

a voice called out, <‘ The schoon- 
er is ready to sail—they are heaving 
up the anchor—Captain Burder sent 
me to warn you to come on board 
without a moment’s.delay.” 

I started from bed, end having 
dressed myself as quickly as possible, 
aceom panied messenger to the 
wharf, and embarked in a boat which 
waited there for us, and soon reached 
the schooner.. Her captain was so bu- 
sily engaged in giving orders to the 
seamen that he to no- 
‘tice my arrival. However, I address- 
ed him, and made some remark about 
thesuddennessof his * Phat 
doesn’t concern you,” replied he a- 








mind wapanigvalting as those of his 
n. 

__ He treated his crew in a capricious 

and tyrannical manner ; but, at the 

same time, behaved towards them with 

an air of familiarity very unusual for 

ip-n to assume when among 


cle of degradation and misery as was 
painful to look upon. Almost every 
ight after dark Paptain Burder had 
conversation with his mate, du- 

ing which both seemed i ly 
ous to avoid being over. ;and 


I once or twice observed them study- 
ing charts of ys nie pac a 

ite,out of our due per 
= eal ix whole condmet. was 


> = 
light night, Mrs Monti said, “ If the 
weather and ocean were ever in .this 
placid state, I believe I would prefer 
a sea-life to any other. The most sus< 
ceptible mind could not discover any 
cause for terror or anxiety in ‘the 
scene around us—I would rather meet 
aspeedy death among these little billows 
than linger life away upon a sick-bed, 
racked with pain, and surrounded with 
weeping friends.”—‘‘ I have less ob-= 
jections, Harriet,” said her husband, 
‘to your mode of dying than to your 
mode of living. I should not care to 
spend much time at sea, for I am sure 
it would very heavily. I love va- 
riety, nothing of that is to be met 
with. on board a ship.”—‘ I agree 
with you,” said Mrs. Monti; ‘ but 
variety is not necessary to happiness— 
a regular, well-planned, uninterrupt- 
ed routine, would suit my dispositions 
pestis and would be more easily at~ 
tai at.sea than any where else. 
Tees “hanes entails many miseries. 
It, makes us the slayes of accidents of 
every kind, and when we are happy 
we never can feel secure that our hap- 
piness will continue. Now, were I 
mistress of a large ship, and had the 
power of sailing continually upon a 
calm and safe ocean, I would collect 
my dearest friends on board of her; 


i and get out of sight of land as fast as 


possi 


» carrying with me of course 
various means of amusement and re» 
creation. We would regulate our time 
and our pleasures as we chose—no 
disagreeable person could intrude u 
on. us—no spectacles of misery w 
Meet our eyes, and no lamentations 
assail our ears; and we would enjoy 
each other's society without the fear 
of ever being separated or disunited, 
except by death ; and when any one 


hen was removed, the ia mye . 
re- 


would console themselves wi 

flection, that a link had been with 
drawn from the chain which bound 
their hearts to this delusive and transi- 
tory world ; and that, in proportion as 
their friends dropped away, they would 
feel more ready and willing to die than 
they had done while the former were 
im existence.”—-“‘ This seems a soe y 

yours, my » 
replied Mr Monti; ‘‘ however, I am 
5 





. While we were engaged ip conver- 
sation of this kind, I several times ob- 
served Samno, the negro man, beckon- 
ing to me, and then putting his finger 
upon his 1 At length I went to 
the bows of the vessel where he stood, 
and asked if he had anything to com- 
municate. ‘‘ Yes, yes, master,” said 
he, in a whisper, * something very 
strange, and of great consequence— 
but will no one overhear us ?”—*“ Do 
not ‘fear that,” answered I ; “‘ Captain 
Burder is asleep in his birth, and the 
watch are all near the stern.” —‘‘ Then 
I will speak,” answered Samno. “‘ You 
and that other gentleman have been 
kind to me, ‘have often tried to 
save me from the rage of my wicked 
miaster—I mean new to serve you in 
my turn. Your lives are in danger. 


T captain intends to cast away the 


vegsel,”—‘* What do you mean ?” 
cried I ; ‘I am at a loss to understand 
you.”—** Oh, I’ll soon explain it all,” 
replied he. ‘ Last night, I listened to 
my master and-the mate while they 
were talking together, and found out 
that they had formed a plan to wreck 
this schooner, that they might get the 
ura hich would buy her and 
all she contains twenty times over. 
These bales, easks, and boxes, that lie 
in-the hold, have no goods.in them: 
They are full of sand and stones. Cap~ 
tain Burder has cheated the insurers 
in, this- way, and now he wants to run 
the vessel aground somewhere on the 
Bauks, and leave her to-be 
ieces by the waves. He and 
who are all leagued with 
go off in the boat, and land 
‘the nearest coast, and giye out 
i they have been shipwrecked, This 
; if it is not out to be false, 
itle him to claim the insurance, 
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isall he wants..Hereisascheme | 


gan ‘to consider how the infemnal ma- 
chinations of our commander at 
best be counteracted. When Mrs 
Monti retired to her state-room, Tin 
formed her husband of the plot that 
was in agitation. We conferred toge- 
ther a long time upon the subject, and, 
at last, resolved to do nothing openly, 
until matters came nearer a crisis. 
Captain Burder’s villainous scheme 
oceupied my mind incessantly, and 
Mr Monti daily made it a subject of 
conversation ; but still we could not 
determine what course to , and 
passed our hours in that state of irre- 
solute anxiety, during which, the 
mind seeks an excuse for its own in- 
activity and want of decision, by en- 
deavouring to convince itself that the 
proper time for exertion has not yet 
arrived. We cautiously concealed the 
affair from Mre Monti and her at- 
tendant, and took care that every thing 
connected with our little establis ’ 
should go om in its usual routine, les 
any alteration might have excited sus 
picion among those who were leagued 
against us. v8 
Four or five evenings after Samno 
had made the above-mentioned com- 
muni¢ation. to me, we ‘were seated 
upon ‘deck according to custom. It 
blew pretty fresh, and we went through 
the water at such a rapid rate that 
Mrs Monti ‘remarked it, and asked 
me, in a: whisper, if vessels usually 
carried so much sail at night. as-we 
then'did. At this moment, Captain 
Burder, who had been pacing the deck 
in an agitated manner for some time 
before, seized, the lead, and hove: it 
hurriedly, and continued todo so with= 
out mentioning the soundings to any 
one, or making any reply to the mate, 
who came forward, and offered to re- 
lieve him of his.charge: There was'a 
dead silence anes the crew, all of 
whom stoad near the bows of che ves- 


. 
i 














her without sa 
gat wh og Ber ying 
twice forward, 
arer th the intention of ad- 
some one, but each time, af- 
ter a few moments hesitation, he quiet- 
B By resumed his former position. 
The moon was hearly full, and we 
iy coca & ght, ex rate a 
oud occasionally 
ed to intervene, ahd to throw a fleet- 
ing and shadowy dimness upon the 
surface of the ocean. The wind, th 
appeared unsteady, and at in- 


ternal ie was changed into 


wild ay melancholy moans, which 
seemed to hover around the vessel for 
an instant, and then to be borne far 
over the deep. At one time we ager 
silently anc " smoothly through the 
billows ; and at another, they burst and 
bled fiercely around the bows of 
SS echeoher, ant and then Nery se into 
comparative quietness and repose ;— 
paral yl wh g neat ah ominous and 
character, and the scene appear- 
ed to exert a ing influence upon 
the minds of all on board. 

Tt siletibe was 6 suddenly intertupt- 
ed by Samno, who cried, *« We are 
now on the Seal-bank ! I see the black 
heads! The schooner will be a- 
immediately ae eran saves vhs . 

ou say?” returned Captain B 
aoa | furiously up to him ; 
are a lying v bond ! Utter ano 
word, and I will let you feel the weight 
of the lead w om your ' body !'— 
*¢ What can all mean ?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs Monti, in a tone of alarm ; 
* are we really in danger ?”—* 
tain Burder,” cried her husband, ¢ 

command yout to put about “1 
eit We how al your plans ! ‘You 
area villain !—Seamen,” con- 
tinued he, an oe himself ar 
wW, man at your 

iano cast away the vessel for 


the insurance ; if we do not resist we boat. 


shall lose our” lives.”— Mutinous 
wretch !” returned the C. J 


ABE repent of this Yeu. ‘Yestyes, Tl 
‘repent i es, yes, I” 
Une Pellote, ‘tana me; 


Cia ly 
‘and defiance at 
e easily percei- 


the Mr Monti and me. 
ved that any sort of’ resistance on our 
part would be vain, and perhaps dan- 
getous, and therefore patently await- 
ed the catastrophe. While he employ- 

ed himself in soothing aad encoura- 
his lady, I went down to the ca~ 

n, and co ected all my valuables of 
small bulk, and concealed them about 
my id and likewise privately de- 
Mr Monti’s servant to occupy 


ough herself in the same way. 


In a few minutes I distinvtly felt 
the keel of the schooner rub upon the 
bottom. Every one started when this 
took place, and then appeared to oawalt 
the next shock in breathless alarm. 
The vessel, as was expected, soon be~ 
gan a second time to grind against the - 
sand and rocks underneath, and quick~ 
ly got hard and fast a- and. Cap 
tain Burder immediately ordered 
sails to- be backed, bot. this did ‘not 
move her in the least d The 
shifting of the ballast, which was next 

to, ineffectual, as he 
probably | intended it should. 

Our situation now became truly 
alarming. There was no land in sight; 
but from the fote-top we could discern 
shoals stretching on every side to. the 
horizon—those of sand being indica- 
ted by the bright green colours of the 
sea—and those of rock by irregular 
et patches of blackness upon tts surface. 

owever, these beacons of danger did 
not long continue distinguishable, for 
the moon sunk below the horizon, and 
clouds gradually overcast the sky. The 
wind and sea increased at the same 
om and we soon began to drift along, 

one moment elevated on Prem top 
b= a , and the next dashed furi- 
ously 


rat the bottom of the ocean. 
It was evident that the schooner'would 


eces, and Captain Bur- 
men to let down the 

While they were engaged “in 
this; a temporary dispersion of some 


of the afforded us light 
island we wearale. 


Some Rae to 


chee ; uid the eat bd 
tance ; an t been 
when our trap Mm 
lently—the waves breaking over‘herat 
the same time in rapid succession: ‘ 
We all rushed to the side a a 
schooner on which the boat lay; ‘and 
5 he a one after another, with 
of Mr Monti, who, when 
Ho had conceed taverte-eatroertant tn 
getting on board, returned to the‘cabin 
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Just as he eame upon deck again, a 
tremendous sea the vessel astern, 
and swept him overboard. Mrs Monti 
fainted away. Captain Burder imme- 
diately cut the barge rope, and order- 
ed the crew to make for the island, 
saying, it was absurd — to me ae 
saving my companion’s life, an at 
we would be more than fortunate if we 
escaped a similar fate ourselves. The 
men rowed furiously, and we soon 
gained the rock, and landed in safety, 
oe ag until the bows of the boat 
had been stove in by the violent per- 
eussions she underwent while we were 
getting ashore. 

ar ap nn none — at- 
tempted to explore the apparently iso- 
lated spot upon which we had been 
obliged totake refuge ; and my thoughts 
were chiefly directed to the recovery of 
Mrs Monti, who continued in a state 
of insensibility for a considerable time, 
and revived only to feel the agonizing 
conviction that her husband was no 
more. Captain Burder and his. crew 
stood watching the schooner as she ra- 

idly went to pieces, and had a great 

of conversation among themselves, 

which the noise of the sea prevented 
me from overhearing. 

About an hour after we had landed, 
Samno came running to me, and whis- 
pered, that he believed Mr Monti was 
still alive, for he had recently heard 
some one shouting at a distance. I 
immediately accompanied him to a pror 
jecting point of rock, about one hun- 
dred yards off, and we both called as 
oa sts ay pop Soe : 
i y ized to be that of my 
friend, answered us ; but it was some 
time before we were able to distinguish 
what he said. At last 1 ascertained 
that he had reached the shore by sony 
ing to part of the wreck, and that he 
could not then gain the spot on which 
we stood, on account of azi arm of the 
sea which extended into the interior 
of the island ; peri a a prea 
‘mediately endeavour to find his way 
round the head of it. On hearing this, 
-Lentreated him todesist from any such 
attempt till day-light should render it 
a secure and successful one. He at last 
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for some papers which he ‘had forgot. 


to the shee where we stood, divi- 


ded from us by what, appeared to be an 
arm of the sea, about one hundred and 
fifty yards wide. After exchanging a 
few words with his wife, he set.out to 
compass its head, and thus get round 
to us, while Samno went to meet him. 
We waited their arrival impatiently. 
for nearly half an hour, and then saw 
the.negrocoming towards uswith laoks 
of despair. ‘ ‘We are all deceived,” 
cried he ; “ this is not an arm of the 
sea, but a channel between two dise 
tinct islands ; we are on one, and Mr 
Monti is on the other ; he cannot pos- 
sibly reach us, unless he swims across, 
er is brought.over in a hoat. se 
to be dane?” This ipseligense fill 
Mrs Monti and me with dismay, for 
both knew that the boat was to 
unfit forservice, and that her bus 
could not swim. Every one a 
in somé measure to participate in our 
distress and disappointment, except 
Captain Burder, who, when asked if 
there were any weans of rescuing Mr 
Monti, said, that it behoved him to 
get across the channel as he best could, 
; mb neon niet, so. Spe op- 
posite rock, and explain e paler 
ness of his Toile more f a than 
Samno had done. The channel had a 
rapid current ; the set of which, we 
perceived, would vary with the ebb 
and hore. ofp tide; but it was so 
s' t even an expert s mer 
an scarcely hope to baffle Ue fee 
and reech the adverse shore. No, ef- 
fectual plan of relief suggested itself to 
pny of ¢ur giv ; but it was eyident- 
necessary that some houk 
speedily be done ; for though. we | 
picked up 9 considereble quantity of 
provisions, Mr Monti 


wri ath hi 
none of any kind. We therefore saw 


at once that he must either risk his 
life upon the sea, or perish with hun- 


ger. i 

In the afternoon, under the influ- 
ence of these convictions, he began, to 
collect together al). the pieces of, 
he d find ; and hayipg torn up hj 
and handkerchief ipto stripes, he 


shirt 
bound the timber together, so as to 
form a 4ort of raft, 


is he conveyed 


of his own 
"hia when 


7 





» Burder nor 


do so were strengthened, when 
observed the influence which an 
in drawing the raft towards 
he. — was soon — 
ight yards of us. One of the 
then seized the end of the rope, 
effort to throw it to- 
raft, but he lost his balance, 
fell into the water, ing the 
line along with him. The golden mo- 
ment elapsed, and the object of our so- 
licitude was quickly swept away far be- 
reach. His wife relapsed into 
ility, but not before she had 
seen the form of her husband receding 
from her eyes, and at the mercy of a 
boundless 


ocean. 
The man who had the misfortune to 
cause this disastrous result, was al- 
lowed to clamber up the rocks quite 
the attention of all being 
fixed upon Mr Monti, who floated so 
into the open sea, that we percei- 
we had no chance of beholding 
much longer. He waved his 
to us several times, with an air 
tion, but we thought we once 
wice observed him endeavouring to 
raft towards our island, 
arms as oars, and then 


if conscious of the h 
 Beseanatay, 
ery calm, 
at there was no chance 
ners 
t su 
her. We wine him 


PERFE 
i 


Baas 
a 


Tbe 


ii 
AH 


[Juily, 
‘along the shores of ‘the 
I could do with pleasure. 
and safety, for the moon and stars suc- 
cessively yielded light enough to di- 
rect my 5 Neither. did Captain 
a i — seem Lemond to 
any repose. When I to 
pass the —— they were, I al- 
ways heard them disputing about the 
way in which they should manage to 
leave the rock ; and it ai from 
their conversation, that the wreck of 
the schooner had been much more 
complete and sudden than they had 
anticipated or intended. I also gather- 
ed from some accidental hints, that 
they did not.regret that-Mr Monti 
was now out of the way—his avowed 
knowledge of their plans having exei- 
ee of alarm and anxiety 
em. 

At day-break no vestige of the raft 
or its unfortunate navigator was dis- 
coverable, and I forgot my own deso- 
late pr in thinking of the: fate 
of Mr Monti, and trying to‘ believe 
that he.might still be in life, although 
eonclusions to the contrary were foreed 
upon my mind by a consideration of 
the dangers that surrounded him, and 
of the limited means he had of success« 
fully contending against them. Ims 
mediately after sunrise, the crew haul- 
ed up the damaged boat, and began to 
— her with some fragments of the 

ooner, which had that morni 
floated ashore. They soon render 
her in a manner sea-worthy, and I 
found that the mate and crew intend- 
ed setting out in search of relief, while 
Captain Burder, and Mrs Monti, and 
her maid, and I, were to remain till 
they returned. Accordingly, in the 
afternoon they put off, rap rev 
with them, on the ground that they 
would require him to assist at. the 


oars. ’ 
It appeared to me rather strange 
that Captain Burder should not ac- 
company his crew, and direct the ex- 
ition, though she said he remained 
ind to shew the two females that 
neither he nor his men had any in+ 
tention of abandoning them. I pre- 
tended to be satisfied with this expla- 
nation, but nevertheless determined 
to watch his motions. Mrs. Monti 
and her maid had taken up) their 
abode in a small rocky recess; which 
sheltered in some measure 
the weathor, and I had com thi- 
ther the best. provisions I -seleot 


in ‘ 
island, w 
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did not intrude myself upon them, for 
a ee 
to the: former, by recalling: the 

image of her husband. i 
in 


the vicinity of the recess, I retired to 
it soon after sunset, and endeavoured 
to sleep ; but notwithstanding the fa- 
tigues of the pr night, I conti- 
nued awake so cen at I resolved to 
walk abroad and solicit the tranquilli- 
zing effects of the fresh air. As I 

— the projecting rock 
behind which I had formed my couch, 
I saw Captain Burder stealing along 
on tiptoe. Fortunately he did not ob- 
serve me, and I immediately shrunk 
back into the shade, that I might 
watch his steps unseen by him. He 
proceeded cautiously towards the re- 
cess, and having looked round a mo- 
ment, entered it. I grew alarmed, and 
hastened to the spot, but remained 
outside, and listened attentively. I 
heard Mrs Monti suddenly utter an 
exclamation of surprise, and say, 
** Pray, sir, why do you intrude your- 
self here ?”-—“« I come to inquire how 
you are,” replied Captain Burder, 
“« and to ask it’ I can be of any service 
to you.”—“ None, none,” answered 
she; ‘ this is an extraordinary time 
for such a visit. I beg you will leave 
me.”—** Are you not afraid to remain 
here alone?” said Captain Burder.— 
‘© | have my attendant, sir,” returned 
Mrs Monti, haughtily.—‘‘ No, no,” 
cried the former, “‘ you know well 


you have sent her across the Cap 


enough 
island for water, and I have taken ad- 
vantage of her absence to have a little 
conversation with you—-You are a 
beautiful creature, and——” ‘Cap- 
tain Burder,” exclaimed she, in a tone 
of alarm, ‘‘ do you really dare >—Be- 
gone !—Touch me not !"—I heard a 
shriek, I rushed into the recess, and, 
seizing the insolent villain behind by 
the collar of his coat, dragged him 
backwards a considerable way, and 
then dashed him twice upon the rocks, 
with all the force 1 was master of. He 
yor secner rise, but lay mn Se 
n, vainly attempting to speak. 
ver now hastened to Mrs Monti, 
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‘es 
mising to keep watch im front of the 
recess, an‘ preventythe future intru~ 
sions of Captain Berder, who conti« 
nued for some time pu the spot where 
I had left him, and then got upon his 
feet, and retired out of sights ove 

I armed myself: with: a piece of a 
broken oar, which I found among the 
cliffs, and began to walk backwards 
and forwards in front of the recess. 
My situation was now such a perplex- 
ing one, that I felt more anxious and 
uneasy than ever. I feared lest Caps 
tain should attack me unas 
wares, or gain access to Mrs. Monti if 
I relaxed my vigilance one moment; 
and sleep was therefore out of ‘the 
question. I paced along the rocks like 
a sentinel, starting at every sound 
and ardently wishing for dawn, -ale 
though I knew that there was ‘tio 
chance of its bringing me any relieft 
I did not dare to sit down, lest I 
should slumber. I counted the waves 
as they burst along the shore, and 
watched the stars»successively rising 
and setting on opposite sides of the 
horizon ;—at one time fancying } saw 
my enemy lurking in some neighbours 
ing cavity, and at another trying to 
discover the white sails of an approach- 
ing vessel. I observed Mrs Monti’s 
servant occasionally appear at the en- 
trance of their wild abode, and look 
around, as if to ascertain that I still 
kept watch, and then quietly return 

Shortly after midnight, while tas 
king my round along the cliffs, I met 
tain Burder. We both started 
back, and surveyed each other for 
a little time without ing. »“ Do 
not suppose,” said he, at | » “that 
the attack you made upon. me* this 
evening shall remain unresented ‘or 
a You have behaved most 
villainously—You took advantage of 
me, like an assassin, when I was off 
my > meena ‘ And shall not hesitate 
to so again,” returned I, “if I 
chance to ‘find you insulting Mrs 
Monti.” —“ You talk boldly,” cried 
he; “ are you aware that you cannot 
leave this island unless I choose?’*++ 
«« No, Lam not.”——“ Then learn:that 
it is so,” exclaimed he, stamping his 
foot. . “ My crew have gone to seeure 
Socketicdnpieaiia ‘etching the dee 
we in t 
males with us, and leaving you here. 
In the meantime, be th that 
your life has not been-the forfeit-of 
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ng temerity.” — Your 
id I, ‘‘ will not be so merci- 
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t. last long,” cried he, quivering 
rage; “ why don’t I pitch you 
the cliffs this moment ?—But no, 
shall die a slower death.”—He 
w hurried furiously away, but onte 
twice stopped short, as if half de- 
termiued to return and attack me. 
However, he restrained his passion, 
and soon disa among the rocks, 
A miserable fate, which we had no 
visible means of avoiding, seemed now 
to impend over Mrs Monti and me. 
I leaned against a precipice near her 
of refuge, and gave way to the 
most melancholy anticipations, which 
absorbed me so completely, that I did 
not discover that it was day, till the 
sun had got completely above the ho- 
rizon. Then, on ing i 
tion, and looking towards the sea, I 
observed 


g2aé 


i 


a sloop at anchor, about half served 


a mile from the shore, and a boat full 
of men approaching. 
‘oneal Captain Burder’ mer 
were "3 crew 
that the vessel a oe and 
e -place 
that I might solicit their interference 
in behalf of Mrs Monti and myself, 
before their commander could have 
an epportunity of steeling their hearts 
against us. The boat, which had now 
touched the shore, was concealed from 


. As we hastened towards the recess, 
I related briefly all that had happen- 


ire fn outing morning, : to 
which he listened with intense and 


“geribably relieved when I had finished 


[July, 
the recital. On reaching Mrs Monti’s 
abode I retired, lest my presence 
should im any restraint upon the 
feelings of the happy couple. In a 
little time my friend came forward, 
with his wife leaning on his arm. 
Their countenances were as radiant as 
the smooth expanse of ocean before 
- ar a. “emery the full — 
of a ing sun upon its 

som. ‘¢ Eonder sloop,” said the de- 
lighted husband, ‘“‘ that rides so beau- 
tifully at anchor, will convey us hence 
this evening. How graceful she looks! 
Her sails absolutely appear to be frin- 
ged with gold!”—“ Yes,” returned 
Mrs Monti, ‘‘ I believe the enchanted 
galley which, as fairy legends tell us, 
conveyed Cherry and Fair Star from 
the Island of Cyprus, did not appear a 
more divine object to their eyes than 
this does to mine.’—‘‘ But,” said Mr 
Monti, “ I must now give you the 
particulars of my preservation. I drift- 
ed about the ocean nearly three hours, 
and then came within sight of the 
sloop, which lay to whenever she ob- 
me. The captain sent out his 
boat to pick me up. I immediately 
told my story, and entreated him to 
steer for this island, which he readily 
consented to do, for he is one of the 
Bahama wreckers, who make it their 
business to cruize about in search of 
distressed vessels. We would have ar- 
rived here much sooner, but the wind 
was a-head, and we lay at anchor all 
night, the intricacy of the navigation 
around this rendering it dangerous to 
continue sailing after sunset. My pree 
server shall not go unrewarded, and I 
shall be the more able to do him jus- 


‘tice in this respeet, as Harriet informs 


me that her maid, by your directions, 
secured most of our money and valu- 
ables about her person before she left 
the schooner.” 

Mr Monti had informed the master 
of the sloop, that he believed Captain 
Burder had cast away the schooner 
for her insurance, and the former pro- 
ceeded to the place where she was 
wrecked, and succeeded in fishing up 
some bales and packages, which, on be- 
ing » were found to contain no- 
thing butsand and rubbish. This disco- 
very afforded satisfactory proof of Cap~ 
tain Burder’s guilt, but still we were ata 
loss how to act, knowing that we could 
not legally take him into custody. 
However, in the course of the day the 
whole crew returned in the boat,, ha- 
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ving exhausted their stock of provi- 


sions, and failed to. meet with an 
vessel, or reach an inhabited island. 
Manks, the master of the sloop, now 
proposed to take them on board his 
vessel, and carry them into port ; and 
they all consented to accompany him, 
except Captain Burder and his mate, 
both of whom probably suspected that 
Mr Monti intended giving informa- 
tion against them. But seeing no other 
means of leaving the island, they at 
length accepted Manks’s offer, and we 
all embarked on board the sloop about 
noon, and shortly set sail. 

We arrived safely at Nassau, New 
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Providence, in a few days. Ca 
Burder and his mate were immediate 
ly apprehended on our evidence,’ and 
committed for trial. However, they 
both managed to escape from prison, 
and, having stolen a boat, put to sea; 
and it was eae either reached 
the coast of Cuba, or were picked up 
by some ‘Spanish pirate, as no one 
saw or h any thing of them while 
we remained upon the island. All 
cause of deterition being thus remo- 
ved, Mr and Mrs Monti and I ems 
barked for St Thomas, our place of 
destination, and reached it after a most 


agreeable and prosperous voyage. 
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MILMAN’S BELSHAZZAR.* ‘ 


Tue poem opens with the descent 
of the Destroying Angel. He declares 
his mission against Babylon; and takes 
his station on the wreck of that tower 
which the guilty forefathers of the de- 
voted cit fad ilt in their attempt 
to scale the heavens. As he unfolds 
his wings to embrace and encom 
his prey, for a moment they eclipse 
and darken the rising sun. 

It is the day of the feast of Bel. 
The priests appear assembled before 

emple. 


** KaLassaN—THE PRIeEstTs. 
, First Priest. Didst thou behold it ? 
- Second Priest.. What ? 
First Priest. "Tis gone, ’tis 
And yet but now "twas there, a cloudy 
kness, 
That, swallowing up the rays of the orient 
Sun 
Cast back a terrible night o’er all the City. 
Third Priest. Who stands aghast at this 
i hour ? 


I tell thee that our Dreamers have be- 
holden 


Majestic visions. The besieging Mede 
Was cast, with all his chariots, steeds, and 
men 
Into Euphrates’ bosom. 
Kalassan. Do ye marvel 


But now that it was dark ? yon orient Sun, 
The Lord of Light, withdrew his dawning 


Till he aay oy ro of ge ang 
> in galley ri 
Across Euphrates.’ ; 
The of supplication is now 
anveiing a the oe, j and the 
brazen gates of the Temple along the 


river side are thrown wide to receive 
the King, and his train, and his sump- 
tuous oblation. An alternate hymn is 
chaunted by the Seventy Priests of the 
Temple, and by the suppliants in an- 
swer, the first celebrating the trium 

of Gneiaern king, the others of 


Kalassan, the high-priest, desires 
to know the object of Belshazzar’s vi- 
sit to the Temple on their day of high 
solemnity, intimating that whatever 
he may demand of their God, with 
these splendid i is not likely 
to be refused him. The King’s sup- 
plication has reference to the war, with 
which the Persians, and their subject 
and confederate nations, beleaguer his 


walls.. But what it is isely that 
ee ee Nearer oa 


; — or simply information, he 


y seems himself, we think, dis- 
tinctly to know. He professes to have 
an inquiry to make; but, whem pro- 
pounded, it appears to be more in the 
nature of a reproach, than of a useful 
interrogation. : These are his words. 

‘¢ Belshazzar. Declare ye to our Gods, 
Ld = Belshazzar : erefore am I 
The King of lon, ‘the "a heir 
Of store Aye at iron if aay sight: 
Must be infested by rebellious arms, «‘.:. 
That hem my city round; and frantic cries 
Of onset, and the braying din of battle... 
Disturb my sweet and wonted festal songs?” 


The NS ee 
plies the response of the Gods, in a 


proud and taunting answer, upbraiding 
. Liiil Di hth ie 
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him for deserting the warlike func- 
tions of his regal ; though, either 
from her nding indistinctly 
what he meant to ask, or 
some infelicity of construction in her 
own answer, it would rather seem as 
if he had desired to know when he 
should reign?—Some conversation en- 
sues, in which the King, who, as it 
may be supposed, is not a person to 
take being told the truth, very ten- 
derly, nevertheless to the surprise of 
the court, bears his mother’s bitter re- 
monstrance with magnanimous and 
filial patience. He is even moved to 
conceive and declare_an intention of 
withering the hosts of the besiegers 
by the terror of his appearance, for 
which he will mount his car 
of battle, and ride a the walls. 
queen is rather startled with the 
limit of his military purposes, but con- 
soles herself with believing that the 
fight of the enemy will inflame his 
gly heart to some more energetic 
and useful hostility, in which trust 
she denounces their destruction, while 
Kalassan, on his t, declares: the 
probable favour the Gods, whom 


are about to propitiate that day 
with 


their richest rites, and by devo- 
ting a virgin,—that one, 
** Whom to our wandering search he first 
presents,” — 


to the nuptials of the guardian deity 
of Babylon. 

If the Gods are to hold festival to- 
night, the King informs them that his 
own shall not os can _ 
3Ww rejoicing. As he speaks, hi 
ihe Sitaicdapetha tase emale of the 
‘Hebrews, and inquirin 
standing what they are, he commands 


given to execute the King’s command. 
The slaves, who are girding themselves 
to. bear them, are struck to the earth, 
and the ground rocks, with other 


. Milman’s Belshazzar. 


(duly, 


dours on the lofty nuptial-couch of 
Bel, that he may be willing to de- 
scend in his glory. And the first 
scene closes. 

In the Quarter of the Jewish slaves, 
next ap Imlah, his’ wife Naomi, 
and their daughter Benina. The near 
coming on of the destruction of their 
oppressors, and of their own deliver- 
ance, begins to be understood. Imlah 
has been speaking of it, which leads 
the {outs maiden to dwell with much 
tenderness and beauty, and not with- 
out happy allusion, on the beloved 
land, of which the hope now dawna 
upon their exile. 

‘¢ Benina. Father ! dear Father ! said’st 

thou that our feet 

_ oe the glittering paths of Sion’s 


And that our lips shalll breathe the fragrant 
airs 

That blow from dewy Hermon, and the 
fount 

Of Siloe flow in liquid music by us?” 

TImlah asks her, what she, a daugh- 
ter of captivity, can know of the city 
where their fathers had dwelt, ere they 


had yet provoked their God to for- 
sake them. 


Benina. My father ! ’ 
Have I not seen my mother and thyself 
Sit by the river side, and dwell for ever ~ 
On Salem's glories, and the Temple's 

? 
Till tears have choked your sad though 
pleasant s ? 
In the deep midnight; when our lords are 
sleeping, 
I’ve seen the Brethren from the willows take 
Their wind-caressed harps, their half-breath’d 
Scarce louder than the rippling rivers dash 
Around the matted sedge; and slill they * 
s pour’ i 
Their voices down the stream, as though they 
wish’d 
Their songs to pass away to other lands 
Beyond the bounds of their captivity. 
I’ve listen’d in an ecstacy of tears, 
Till purer waters seem’d to wander near 
me, 
And oer flowers to bloom beneath my 

_ , feet, , 

And towers of fairer structure to arise 
Under the moonlight ; and I felt the joy 
Of freedom in my light and sportive limbs. 


- Tmlah now acquaints them in what 

menos. the appreech of, their. delisper 

ance has become known to him, espe- 

cially from the altered demeanour of 

the prophet Daniel. He was, till lates 
9 
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ly, girt with sack-cloth, his cheek 
sunk with fasting, and ashes on his 
head. But he hath cast from him 
the attire of woe, and called for wine. 
And now he walks with stately gait 
through the city, his looks charged 
staid placen tied ucla aa tht 
i a ns, as tho 
he trod on the ruins of an alread db. 
solate city, gazing at timeson the clouds, 
as if he were considering the. view- 
less forms of the destroyers ; and it is 
even said, that at the dead of the night 
he hath poured forth, in his prophetic 
fury, the burden of Babylon.—They 
turn to speak of their own coming 
happiness, and of the bridal of Benina, 
which shall not be “ With song sup- 
press’d, and dim half-curtain’d lamp,” 
as the nuptials of the captives had 
been in the land of sorrow and fear. 
Her lover, Adonijah, enters. He de- 
scribes, with youthful pride, the fierce 
ificence of the Persian host, which 
he been bay beg the bat- 
tlements. Imlah plights their hands 
for nuptials to be solemnized in their 
own recovered country, and sings a 
hymn of triumph and joy. 
The scene changes to the walls of 
Babylon. 
* BecsHazzar in his Chariot, Nitro- 
cRIs, 
Anriocu, SaparRis, ec. 


Belshazzar. For twice three hours our 
stately cars have roll’d 
Along the broaf highway that crowns the 
alls 


wi 
Of mine imperial City, nor complete 

Our circuit by a long and ample space. 
And still our eyes look down on gilded 


roofs, 
And towers and temples, and the spread- 


in 
Of Bo Sn, through which the foun- 
tains gleam ; 
And everywhere the countless multitudes, 
Like summer insects in the noontide sun, 
Come forth to bask in our irradiate pre- 


sence. ; 
Oh, thou vast Babylon! what mighty 
hand 
Created thee, and thee o’er the plain 
Capacious as a world ; and girt thee round 
With high-tower’d walls, and bound thy 


gates with brass ; 
And t the indignant river to endure 
Thy bri 


of cedar and of palm, high 
hu 
Ups tie marble ples foc. Wthet vaien ‘pto- 
claim’d, 
Amid the silence of the sands, ‘ Arise ! 
And be earth’s wonder ?? Was it not my 


fathers ? 
Vout. XII. 
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Yea, mine entombed ancestors awake, 
BS 3 heads uplift upon their marble pil- 
lows 5 
They claim the glory of thy birth. Thou 
hunter, =~ : 
That didst disdain the quarry of the field, 
Choosing thee out a eilles game of man, - 
eo thou that witlr unfeminine 
Didst lash the coursers of thy battle-car 
O’er prostrate thrones, and necks of cap- 
tive kings, 
Semiramis ! and thou whose kingly breath, 
Was like the desert wind, before its com. 


ing ‘ 
The people of all earth fell down, and hid: 
Their humble faces, in the dust! that 
madest 
The pastime of a summer day t’ o’erthrow 
A city, or cast down some ancient throne ; 
Whose voice each ocean shore obey’d, and 


all 

From sable Ethiopia to the sands 

Of ors ee streams ;—oh ! 

ou 

Lord of the hundred thrones, high Nabo- 
hassar | 

And thou’ my father, Merodach! ye 
crown’d ‘ 

This City with her diadem of towers— 

Wherefore ?—but prescient of Belshazzar’s 


To rear a meet abode. Oh, Babylon ! 
Thou hast him now, for whom through 


rose 
Thy sky-exalted towers—for whom yon 
Rear’d its bright domes, and groves of 


In w Jeaeate +t niattatiley 
Thou stand’st, and consecrate from time 
hessasd havehea/iit dies diliiegel 
se 
Belshazzar 1” 

The ‘army of the Persiaris is seen 
below. The effect on the King’s mind 
is not what Nitocris had for. 
Ee tienda scorn 

distinguished Cyrus ridi 
but as the captain of his host. But 
Nitocris is struck with what she ob- 
serves, and describes with spirit the 
kingliness of military command in the 
young conqueror. f 
“ Nitocris. Lae eared toss Commt:$ 
where, proud of his li uest, 
he Porsnatridee. itis Oe youtttal Gy. 
Tus § r 


How skilfully he winds through ‘all the 
His steed, in graceful ease, as taough he 


Upon a firm-set throne, yet every motion ° 
aetna cers ccnitets 
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Ad Campenni contrell’d the steed and 


Now leaps he down, and holds a brief dis- 
With yon helm’d captain ; like a stooping 


Now vaults he to the patient courser’s 
back. 


Happy, the mother of that noble youth ! 


Nitocris. Dost ask, my son, his marks 
of sovereignty ? 

The armies that behold his sign, and trust 
Their fate upon the wisdom of his rule, 
Confident of aceustom’d victory; 
The unconguerable valour, the proud love 
Of danger, and the scorn of silken ease ; 
The partnership in stffering and in want, 
Even with his meanest follower ; the dis- 


Of wealth, that wins the spoil but to be- 
stow it, 


Content with the renown of conquering 
deeds. 


The chief of the eunuchs, Sabaris, 
opposes to her, arguments and an elo- 
quence more suited to the 5 i 
ears, and maintains, much to his lord’s 
satisfaction, an original difference in 
the allotments of sovereigns, some of 
whom are born to painful and toil- 
some, and some, the elected favourites 
of heaven, to untroubled and luxuri- 

The King entering warm- 
into the distinction, undertakes in 

e festival of that evening, which 
shall spread out within his courts an 
army of revellers, wide and numerous 
as 


ae 
or 


Milman’s Belshazzar: 
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sagen at sense, had commus 
ra with the prophet Daniel, and be- 
ing lifted in the power of faith above 
pions tons =a to herself. Belshaz- 
zar passes on, and she remains to ut~ 
ter a prophetic denunciation of the 
fall of the city, and its everlasting de- 
solation—the priests offering not to 
ut violence or constraint upon the 
ide of their divinity. She takes 
leave of her lover and tae father, re- 
quiring of them their prayers. 

These taking their way back to the 
home that is now become childless, 
re-appear as they have reached it. 
The mother coming out to them, 
learns her loss. Her grief, vehement 
and a get: ge ar breaks out into 
impatient aring expostulations, 
which ral otaeee oitent ti subdue 

, and e holy song. 
"The scence that follows is oa mhib- 
out an effect of an original and singu- 
lar kind, the author availing himself 
of that peculiarity in the design of his 
drama, that it is not to be represented. 
It is a progressive, or moving scene. 
Benina eg attendant priests. ap- 
pear at the gate of the Temple, whence 
she is led up from hall to hall of the 
high-piled edifice, in one continued 
movement, may we call it, of the poem, 
the chorus of priests accompanying 
and describing her ascent by their suc- 
cessive songs. There is enough of im- 
perial and of mystic grandeur in the 
Rp of the seven successive 
of the Temple, ‘The first is that 
of the Chaldean kings, the dead and 
the living, whose statues are ot 

around the golden image of Na 
nassar, which is here supposed to be 
hisown. The next is the chamber 
of tribute, the treasury of Assyria 
heaped with the wealth of a worlds 
then the captive kings, in sculpture, 
though, not in person ; then the cap- 
tive gods. ‘They next reach the place 
of the dreamers, lying in their visioned 
sleep, from which they awake to salute 
the spouse of Bel as she passes. In 
the sixth chamber the astrologers are 
watching. The seventh is the solitude 
of the high- priest, Kalassan. High 
above all is the couch strewed on the 

n summit, beneath the sun and the 
glowing sees, for the accustomed re 
pose of the descending tutelary power. 
The of the priests, the aoomiay 
tion of the successive halls, interrupt- 
ed by the observations of scorn or sor- 
row. provoked from Benina, give a suf- 
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ficiently p 


this scene ; till the. 


prigsts stop 


in awe, and the maiden mounts alone’ 


to the summit, in the 

ae pi her innocence, what is meant 

and holy dedication. 

eir long and slow ascent, the 

ca has decayed ; and she now 

niown on the rmishey City, from 

that vast and oem shew- 
ing dimly in the star 

“ Like some wide plain, yas rich pavi- 


lions set, 
gt _ dark umbrage of a summer bow- 


ia ah for the lonely light of their 
small solitary cabin on the Euphrates’ 
side, speaks with tenderness, but it 
may be thought too great composure, 
of her love ; and is conscious of a grow 
ing calmness of spirit in her extraor- 
dinary situation, when the hurried ste 
of Kalassan breaks the stillness, an 
invades the peace of her thoughts. A 
short impetuous dialogue serves to 
leave her no longer uncertain of the 
impious and hateful meaning of her 
destination ; and he leaves her. Still 
she is not ap ed ; a courage of faith, 
which, if it possible, as perhaps it 
ig, must at least, one would think, be 
won from some with hideous 
fear. At once the imperial City is 
lighted ‘up to her eyes with the pre- 
parations of festivity. 

“But lo! what blaze of light beneath me 

spreads 

’er the wide city! Like yon galaxy 
* Above mine head, each long and spacious 


street 
Becomes a line of silver light, thie trees 
In all their silent avenues break out 
In flowers of fire. But chief around the 
Palace 
Whitens the glowing splendour; every 
° court 
That lay in misty dimness indistinct, 
pb. by pillars and high architraves 
Of crystal lamps that tremble in the wind : 
Each portal arch gleams like an earthly 
rainbow, 
And o’er the front spreads one entablature 
Of living gems of every hue, so bright 
That the pale Moon, in virgin modesty, 
ene 3 from the dazzling and the tu- 


ult, 

Afar u upon the distant plain reposes 

Her unambitious beams, or on the bosom 
Of the blue river, ere it reach the walls.” 


After a few words of pity for the hu- 
man beings, the faint sound of whose 
‘revelry reaches her, and of whose de- 
struction dark bodings press upon her, 


Mitlman’s Belshazzar. 
and solemn effect to. 


2 
she lays herself down to rest ; and the 


festal night is ushered in by a descrip- 
tive 


““ CHORUS OF BABYLONIANS BEFORE 
‘ead Rag PALACE. 
wake ! awake ! put on thy garb of pride, 

Array thee like a sumptuous royal bride, 

Heap nek mm : 

y, Ww i throne 

Is by te id of many zur waters ! 
In fi dance, like birds u n the wing, 
Send g forth thy rensandal’d 


Send in ‘dhe solemn march, 
Beneath each portal arch, 
Thy rich-robed lords to crowd the banquet 
of their King. . 


ee the il. 


Down each long street. the festive turmult 
pours 5 
Along the waters dark 


Shoots many a in 
Like Pus ee along Prdigen revs. yore a 
hing, 
And Lory soba g their masts enwreath’d 


with 


t, 
From their quick oars the kindling waters 
askin 


In at long moving line 
Along the shine, 
And with their glad disturbance wake the 
peaceful night. 
Hang forth, hang forth, in all your avenues, 
The arching lamps of more than rainbow 


hues 
Oh! gardens of ‘delight ! 
With the cool airs of night 
htly waved your silver-foliage trees, 
eep-embower’d yet glowing age 


prolong 
ery cy terraces ; 
e lofty 


this new day-break, 
The nes birds awake, 


The nightingsle bach hush’d rm sweet un- 
timely song. 
lift up your golden-valved doors, 


cede hier 
floors, 


Palace ! whose ous 
And fencemgmpeedss 
Are — with purple like the morning 


3 
And all the living luxuries of sound 
Fong, # from the out-stretching gal- 

eries ; 

Down every colonnade 

The phon. eng board is laid, 
With golden cups and lamps and bossy 

chargers crown’d. 


Are li 
The 


Thos, peste they haate t the high-crown’d 
Each ¢ wih hpi ins ig hand ; 
Though pale with thought anid age ; 





pe ehiprect ota yma 

in beauty on a sunny slope, 

) th fall sod sposking open, 
And graceful necks that rise 

O’er snowy bosoms in their emulous pride, 

The chosen of earth’s choicest loveliness ; 

Some with the veil thrown timidly aside, 
Some boastful and elate 

! In their majestic state, 

Whose bridal bed Belshazzar’s self hath 
ign’d to bless. 


turns 
From riding on his stormy thunder-cloud, 
To where his bright celestial palace burns, 
_ Alights with loftier tread, 
More full of stately dread, 
While under his fix’d feet the loaded skies 
are bow’d.” : 


The hall of banquet is then disco- 
vered, ants after py wk chorus has 
sung ises of their sovereign, 
Sabaris salt tteah, in language of 
meet adulation, announce the happi- 
ness which is about to fall on the great 
assembly in hearing Belshazzar speak. 
His speech follows. It is proud, and 

as the occasion requires, in a 
strain, nec of much poetical elo- 
quence ; so much so as per to im- 
pair what should seem to be its proper 
effect ; it ought more strongly to alarm 
and reyalt the mind of the reader. As 


' [July, 

rises to utter im- 

piety, he is at once stricken with the 
sight of the handwriting on the wall. 
We cannot afford a quotation here ; 
- epee there much aie’ ng 
where a great poet might have 

ras mon rffect. 

Here the scene changes again to the 
summit of the temple ; where Benina 
is again visited by » who comes 
now, as the only God for whose nuptials 
she had been led hither, to claim his 
bride ; while bursting flames and imi- 
tative thunders, and the clangour of 
the dissonant and deafening music of 
the Temple announce the hour of the 
God’s descent. The hope of deliverance 
seems past, when Kalassan is suddenly 
summoned away, with the dreamers 
and astrologers, to the presence of the 
King. To whom the scene returns. 

“ The Hall of Banquet, with the Fiery, Let- 

Arioch, Hath — ken ? 

r spoken 
an woes Not a word : ae 
e, sate, with eyes that strive to grow 
familiar " ” 


With those red characters of fire ; but still 

The y of terror hath not ‘d 

From his chill frame. But, if a word, a 
step, 

A motion, from those multitudes reclined 

Down each long festal board ; the bursting 


string 

Of came ail instrument ; or even the 
win 

Whispering amid the plumes and shaking 
lamps, 

Disturb hi 
gesture, 

Or by his brow’s stern anger, he commands 


y some mute, imperious 


All the vast Halls to silence.” 


Kalassan and the seers and sages en- 
ter the hall ; but on being required by 
the King to expound the mystery of 
their blank and astonished silence, ac- 
knowledging their inability, he com- 
mands them to be driven forth with 
shame. Belshazzar continues to speak : 

‘¢ Despair ! Despair ! 

This is thy palace now! No throne, no 
couch 

aan King, whose doom is on his 


Ww 

Emblazed—yet whose vast empire finds 
not one 

Whose faithful love can show its mystic 
import ! 

Low on the dust, upon the pavement-stone, 

Belshazzar takes his rest !__-Ye hosts of 
slaves, 

Behold your King! the Lord of Babylon! — 

Speak not—for he that speaks, in other 


words 
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But to expound those fiery characters, 
Shall ne'er speak more}? — 


_..Nitocris now enters. On secing and 
comprehending the state of her son, 
she endeavours, by affectionate self- 
_ ¢rimination, to pour some solace on 
the anguish of his soul. He demands 
of her, as a gift more precious than the 
life she given him, an interpreter 
of the signs of fate. She had seen, as 
she through the courts, the 
prophet, who, in former time, declared 
the visions of Nabonassar. 

“ Belshazzar. With the speed of lightning 

call him him hither. 
No more, my mother—till he come, no 
more. 

Arioch. King of the world, he’s here. 

Belshazzar. Not yet’! not yet ! 
Delay him‘! hold him back !—My soul’s 
pt ana 
To the di 

_ _ Up the voiceless hall 

He moves; nor doth the white and ashen 


fear. ; 
That paints all faces, change one line ef 
his, Lage 
‘ Audacious slave f walks he erect and firm, 
When Kings oe gruvelting oo Saar — 


Give place 
Why do ye crowd around him ? Back! I 


say. 
topes Rion ape hee he ceased to 
e? 


Nitocris. Alas! my son, fear levels 
kings and slaves.” 

The King demands of him the inter- 

tion ; and the prophet announces 

to him the fall of himself and his 

realm. 


‘6 Arioch. What vengeance will he 
wreak ? The pit of lions— 
The stake-—— 
Belshazzar. Go—lead the Hebrew forth, 
array’d 
In the proud robe—let all the city hail 
The honour’d of Belshazzar. Oh! not 


long 

Will that imperial name command your 
awe ! 

And, oh ! ye bright and festal halls, whose 
vaults 

Were full of sweet sounds as the summer 


groves, 

Must ye be changed for chambers, where 
no tone 

Of music sounds, nor melody of harp, 

Or lute, or woman’s melting voice >—My 

mother ! ‘ 

And how shall we two meet the coming 

ruin ? 

Inarms ! thou say’st ; but with what arms, 
to fror~ 

The Invisible, that in the silent air 

Wars on us? 

* 


* * * 


Belshazzar. 
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Well, we'll go rest. once more on kingly 
couches, } 

My mother, and we'll wake and feel that 
Still trembles at our ‘nod, and see the 


slaves -. 
Reading their fate in our imperial looks ! 
sees ~~ ¥en aman eremeee 
8 


Nonahe but my shuddering and distracting 
ears 5 
That those dread letters might resume once 


more 

Their dark and unintelligible brightness ; 

Or that ’twere o’er, and { and Babylon 

Were—what a few short days or hours will 
make us !”’ 

We have given this scene with some 
fulness, not only because it is, by its 
subject, of principal importance in the 
drama, but because it appears to us 
well carried on, and the ion in the 
King’s mind at once of supernatural 
fear, and of insatiable desire to under- 
stand the annunciation of his fate, to 
be as well conceived, and as strongly 
painted, as any in the whole poem. 

The interest of the drama, as far as 
depends on any thing like suspense of 
expectation, is now over. t re- 
mains is merely the execution of the 


sentence. The Destroying Angel a 
pears above the city. He calls on Cy 
rus to come and perform his appointed 
work. He bids the Euphrates ch 
its course, and leave its bed for the 
march of the commissioned host. He 
sees ‘‘ the living deluge of armed men” 
overflowing on either shore, to begin 
with sword and fire their rey of - 
devastation ; and pauses but a little to 
have beheld the ruin fulfilled, ere he 
takes his flight. ' 
Adonijah and Imlah are seen in the 
streets. The young man has been mo-= 
tioned by the prophet Daniel, whom 
they met in his pomp, to pass on in 
a certain direction ; which, although 
Imlah observes he must be mistaken, as 
that way leads only to the Euphrates, 


‘which will immediately bar his steps, 


he pursues. Imlah is left alone, and 
is speculating on his own misfortunes 
when he is interrupted by the break- 
ing out of the beginning destruction. 
‘6 Great King of Her. samo 
God of my fathers ! thou art here at length. 
Behold ! behold ! from every street the 
flames 
Burst out, and armed men, proud conquer- 


ing men, 
Move in the blaze they’ve kindled to de- 


stroy. 
. Are ye the avenging Spizits of the Lord, 








Descended on the blast, and clouding o’er 
The a as ye come down, with that 


Derg i lightning ? No—it is the 

The ravaging, the slaughteritig, merciless 

This way they fiy, with shrieks, and clash 
ing arms, 

And multitudes that choke th’ impassable 
streets, 

Till the fierce conqueror hew his ruthless 
way. 

Shall not I fly? and wherefore? Oh! 

waste on, 

And aaa triumphant stranger! trample 

Manat and clove alike !__there is one 
house 


Thou canst not make more desolate: thou 
canst not 

Pour ills on any of these guilty roofs, 

Fag have burst on mine.——- Who 
comes ?”” 


—It is the Queen, Nitocris, who has 


been her way thro 
ter, Ace Soo of the falling chy, city, 


seeking her son among the living and 
.the dead. Eber nyt Sara 
he has seen him. He replies, 


piand her how she had scorn his 
affliction that morning, when 


Epler tection for hischild; 
moved with the excess of her 

“sion and nas. saienalty. he invites 

as toa | place e by its obscure misery, 
to.go in under his lowly roof, where a 
mother as wretched as herself sleeps, 
anew may sleep. Nitocris re- 
V « Witore, Sleep! sleep! with Baby- 


In flames around me—Nabonassar’s realm, 
‘The city of earth’s sovereigns rushing 


down, 

The pride of countless ages, and the glory, 

By generations of triumphant kings 

Rear'd up—my sire’s, my husband’s, and 
my 80n’s, 

And mine own stately birth-place perish- 


‘The wenmer f t do 

gardens of my joy cut downe- 

‘The ivory chambers of me ahha 

Where I was wed, and bore my beauteous 
son, 

“‘Howl’d — by strangers ? No—I’ll 
on, and find 

Death en or both ! My glorious 

My > eam throne! thou’lt still af. 

-A burial fire. I've lived a queen, the 

Of kings, the wife, the mother—and will 


Qui with Babylon for my funeral 


Milman's Belshazzar. 
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Meanwhile Benina, in the utter de~ 


sertion of the Temple, has escaped, and 

before it. ajassan returning, 
meets her ; and, almost immediately, 
Adonijah, who, following the direction 
of the prophet, had crossed the chan- 
nel of the river, enters, armed with a 
Persian scymitar. Kalassan flies. He 

him. She hears the —s 
of arms, and that one falls. Adonija 
returns, learns from her that she is de- 
livered unstained from her fearful trial, 
and leads her away. 


** The Streets of Babylon in Flames. 
Belshazzar: 1 cannot fight nor fly ; 
where’er I move, 
On shadowy battlement, or cloud of smoke, 
That dark unbodied hand waves to and fro, 
And Anecahale me the way to. death_to 
éath 
That still eludes me. Every blazing wall 
Breaks out in those red characters of fate ; 
And when I raised my sword to war, me- 


one 
dard Prophet stood between, 
ah seem’d 
Rebuking Heaven for its slow consumma- 


tion 
Of his dire words. 
I am alone: my slaves 
Fled at ean first wild outcry ; and my wo- 


Closed al all their doors against me—for they 
knew me 

Mark’d with the seal of destiny : no hand, 

Though I have sued for water, holds a cup 

Tom *d lips ; no voice, as I pass on, 

a bless rie me ; from the very festal gar- 


That glit glitter’d in my halls, they shake the 
dust : 

Even the priests spurn’d me, as abhorr’d 
of Heaven. 

Oh! bas the fiery Mede doth well avenge 
me ! 

They’re strew’d beneath my feet—though 
net in worship ! 

Oh death ! death! death ! that art so swift 
to seize 

The conqueror on his triumph day, the 


e 
Ere yet her wedding lamps have waned, 
the kin 


s 
While all mankind are kneeling at his 
footstool 
Thou’rt only slow to him that knows him- 
self 


Thy fated prey, that seeks within the tomb 
A dark retreat from wretchedness and 
shame. 


From shame !—the heir of Nabonassar’s 
glory ! 

From wretchedness !—the Lord of Baby- 
lon— 

Of golden and luxurious Babylon ! 

Alas! through burning Babylon! the 
fallen, 
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A 


itive and outcast, that can find, 
Of 


. his realm, not even a grave !—so 

: ase, 

That even the conquering Mede disdains to 
slay him !” 

-Imlah, Adonijah, Benina, Naomi, 
then appear before the house of Im- 
lah ; and the mother, with some, dif- 
ficulty and momentary disbelief, un- 
derstands that her daughter is indeed 
restored to her. To them Belshazzar 
enters. We quote the concluding scene 
nearly entire, 

' * Before the House of Imlah. 
Belshazzar. "Tis come at last! the 
barbed arrow drinks 
My‘ life-blood. Mid the base abode of 
slaves 
I seem to stand: not here—my fathers set 
Like suns in glory! I’ll not perish here, ‘ 
And stifle like some vile, forgotten lamp ! 
Oh, dreadful God! is’t not enough—My 


state 

I equall’d with the Heavens—and wilt 
thou trample me 

Beneath these——W hat are ye that crowd 

"around me? 

1 have a dim remembrance of your forms 

And voices. Are ye not the slaves that 
stood 

This morn before'me ? and 

: Imlah. Thou spurn’dst us from thee. 

Belshazzar. And ye’ll revenge you on 

the clay-cold corpse. 

. dmlah. Fear not: our God, and this 

... world’s cruel usage, 

Teh eae us early what kings learn too 


Belshazzar. Ye know me then—ye know 
the King of Babylon— 
The King of dust and ashes? for what 
else 
Is now the beauteous city—earth’s delight ? 
And what the King himself but—dust and 
ashes ? 
Benina. He faints—support him, dear- 
est Adonijah ! 
Belshazzar. Mine eyes are heavy, and a 
swoon, @ sleep 
Swims o’er my be summon me 
the lutes, 
That used to sooth me to my balmiest 
slumbers ; 
And bid the snowy-handed maidens fan 
The dull, hot air around me. °*Tis not 


well_— 

This bed-~’tis hard and damp. I gave 

command 

I would not lie but on the softest plumes 

That the birds bear. Slaves! hear ye 
not ?—’ Tis cold— 


*Tis piercing cold! 

'  Benina,, Alas ! he’s little used 

To feel the night winds on his naked brow : 

He’s breathing still—-spread o’er him that 
bright mantle ; 


A strange, sad use for robes of sovereignty. 
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The city of lamentation. and of slaughter ! 
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_ The above, Nitocris. : ; 

Nitocris. Why should I pass street af. 
ter street, through flames 


That make the haughty conqueror shrink ; 
and stride =~” aaa 
O’er heaps of dying, that look up and 


To see a living and unwounded being ? 

Ob! mercifully cruel, they do slay ’ 

The child and mother with one blow ! the 
bride 

And bridegroom ! I alone am spared, to 
di 


e 

Remote from all—from him with whom 
I’ve cherish’d 

A desperate hope to mingle my cold ashes ! 

’ Tis all the'daughter of great Nabonassar 

Hath now to ask !—F’ll sit me down and 
listen, 

And through that turbulent din of clatter- 
in ee 

And ecles of murder’d men, and smoulder- 
ing houses, 

And th’ answering trumpets of the Mede 
and Persian, 

Summoning their bands to some new work 
of slaughter, 

Anon one universal cry of triumph 

Will burst ; and all the city, either host, 

In mute and ess admiration lie 

To hear the o’erpowering clamour that an- 

~ nounces 
Belshazzar slain !—and then I'll rise and 


rush 
‘Fo that dread place—they’ll let me weep 
or die 
a <a !—Old man, thou’st found 
t 
Imlah. Ihave—I have,and thine. Oh? 
Tise not thus, 
In thy majestic joy, as though to mount 
Earth’s throne again. Behold the dons ! 
Nitocris. My son 
On the cold earth—not there, but on my, 
bosom— 
Alas! that’s colder still, . My beauteous 


boy, 
Look up and see—— ‘ 
Belshazzar. I can see nought—all’s 
darkness ! 
Nitocris. 'Too true : he'll die, and will 
not know me !—Son ! 


Tay mother speaks—thy only kindred 
esh, 


That | loved thee ere thou wert ; and, when 
thou’rt gone, 
Will love thee still the more! 
Belshazzar. Have dying kings 


Lovers or kindred? Hence! disturb’ me 
Nitocris. on. . disturb thee, crouch- 
To rs i wah the thee ? Oh! how he used to, 
And nestle his ‘young cheek in this full bo. 


som 
That now he shrinks from ! No ! it is the 
last 
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Convulsive shudder of cold death. My 
‘son, 
Wait—wait, and I will die with thee—not 
Alas! yet this was what I pray’d for— 
this— 
To kiss thy cold cheek, and inhale thy 
last— 
Thy dying breath. 
Imlah. Behold ! behold, they rise ; 


Feebly they stand, by their united strength 
Supported. Hath yon kindling of the dark~ 


ness, 
Yon blaze, that seems as if the earth and 
heaven 
Were mingiet in one ghastly funeral pile, 
Aroused them ? Lo, the flames, like a 
ed serpent, 
That slept in glittering but scarce-moving 


Now, having sprung a nobler prey, break 
out 


In tenfold rage. 
Adonijah. How like a lioness, 
ith Sd kingly brood, she glares ! 
wi ' 
From her on brow the grey discolour’d 
locks, 
Where used to gleam ia’s diadem ; 
And now and then her tenderest glance re- 


curs 
To him that closer to her bleeding heart 
She clasps, as if self-reproachful that aught 


earthly 
Distracts her from her one maternal care. 
Imlah. More pale, and more intent, he 
abroad 


Into the ruin, as though he felt a pee 
Even in the splendour of the desolation ! 
Belshazzar. The hand—the unbodied 
Lith mover 100 k there | td 
ok wi it points !—my beauti 
poin , y pa- 


Nitocris. Look— 
The Temple of great Bel—— 
Belshazzar. Our halls of joy ! 
Nitocris. Earth’s pride and wonder ! 
Imlah. Ay, 0’er both the fire 
Mounts like a conqueror: here, o’er spa- 
PM dcr and long roofs, 
avenues 
From which streams of molten gold 


_ ‘pour down, 

Tt spreads, till all, like those vast fabrics, 
seem 

Built of the rich clouds round the setting 
sun— 

All the wide heavens, one bright aad sha- 
oe 0 ar sll . 

But terrible here—th’ Almighty’s wrath- 

E bs manifest !_-There the Tem- 

Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame ; 


‘To which those kingly sepulehres by Nile 
Wane bat as hillock to char Contest 


Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod’s impious” 


tower 
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Alone is dark : and something like a cloud, 
But gloomier, hovers o’er it. All is mute: 
Man’s cries, and clashing steel, and bray- 
ing trumpet— , 
The only sound the rushing noise of fire !. 
Now, hark ! the universal crash—at once 
They fall—they sink 
Adonijah. And so do those that ruled 
them ! 
The Palace, and the Temple, and the race 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct! 
Babylon and her kings are fall’n for ever ! 
Imlah. Without a cry, without a groan, 
behold them, 
Th’ Imperial mother and earth-ruling son 
Stretch’d out in death! Nor she without a 
gleam 
Of joy expiring with her cheek on his: 
Nor he unconscious that with him the pride 
And terror of the world is fall’n—th’ abode 
And throne of universal empire—now 
A plain of ashes round the tombless 
dead !— 
Oh, God of hosts! Almighty, Ever. 
ing! 


lasting ! 
God of our Fathers, thou alone art great!”’ 


The reader is now in sufficient pos- 
session of Mr Milman’s poem, and 
cannot but have felt that it is a work 
of much splendour of poetical lan- 
guage, as well as of a high and bold 
character in the general course of its 
action, and of some lofty feeling and 
passion in the higher personages of the 
drama. His opinion of Mr Milman’s 
abilities as a writer, will probably be 
raised by what he has read. He finds 
here, improved dramatic conception in 
that far greater simplicity of the con- 
duct than is attempted in the Fall of 
Jerusalem ; and a great interest flow- 
ing on in a uniform progress, which is 
an agreeable relief from the broken 
and interrupted emotion of the oppo- 
sed, and rather perplexed than con- 
flicting, affections in the Martyr of 
Antioch ; while that peculiar charac- 
ter of this author's pdetry, a sweeping, 
majestic, and dazzling strain of har- 
monious eo A t eo — ee this 
poem aps to a higher pitch than in 
cither of those two atin satbiaden. 

This simplicity in the conduct of the 
fable in which no pains are taken to 
contrive parts and agencies for the hu~ 
man actors of the great drama, but 
events of fearful interest and magni- 
tude are suffered to advance and sweep 





- along to their completion, bya power, 


as it might almost seem of their own, 

at eae to indicate a natural pro- 

a mind in a writer, coming gra- 

ually more and more into conscious- 

ness of his own powers ; learning te 
15 
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rely. more implicitly on the impulses 
his fancy must pare from the sub- 
ay that possesses him ; and, because 

feels himself elated with its great~ 
ness, therefore rather unsolicitous and 
careless of any artful invention of the. 
. means by which he is to carry himself 
and the incidents, and persons of his 
action, along. 

But perhaps this simpler plan of the 
story is connected with another pecu- 
liarity of this drama, which, as it in- 
volves a matter of more general criti- 
cism, we shall venture to consider 
somewhat at large. Mr Milman -ap- 
atc to us, in his present work, to 

ve gone far in affixing a distinctive 
meaning to a title which has of late 
grown into favour with our poets, and 
to, which he himself seems not a little 
inclined, that of a Daamatic Poem ; 
which ought certainly to describe a 
distinet species of poetry, and which 
he has here, we think, separated by 
imgortans and decisive pane 

rom tragedy. . The n 

the Mletinetion is to be sought sim 
in this, pay om drama is _ 
signet ior actual ‘representation, the. 
ice <a This differen ye a ae 
ibly appear, at first sight, rather 
as $0 yah external and accidental, 
than as affecting the substance of the 
poetry, is in fact the presence or ab« 
sence of the one essential characteristic. 
condition which divides the drama 
from all other works of art, and which 
= must —— ay ae some 
its primary laws. For by this in« 
tention of being presented in living 
reality, the drama is made subject, be- 
fore all other requisitions of art, to the 
i that intense sympathy with 
which our minds are wrapped up in. 

_ the rroaaszss of any determination 


— BXPECTATION becomes the 
st business of the dramatic art. In 
other words, the act1on,—that is, the 
gradual dev and necessita~ 
tion of the 


first and paramount object of consider- 
ation ; and hence the rigorous neces- 
sity of the rules which respect its con- 
duct,—rules which the y saeco 
. 3 on 
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event, is rendered the. 





law, that every scene shall-visibly ad« 
vance ori the final result,, 
Hence the law of the strict enchain« 
ment of the successive scenes. Hence, 
from the high importance given to the 
action, the admitted necessity, that all 
the principal ages shall appear 
as agents, in the proper sense of the 
word; not as mere exhibitions held 
up of emotion and suffering, as passive 
= jects- of an exterior agency, but 
with active power, charged in some 
way or other to further or retard the 
coming on of that catastrophe in which 
the ad of the whole piece is ac< 
complished, and terminates. Hence, 
above all, the rule so much talked of; 
that the action shall have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end ; that is, in real 
pe een rma that there 
an expectation, 
a mansion it on with ae 
and irritations of doubtful and anxious 
suspense, and its close, in final cer- 
tainty. Now, in the unacted drama, 
that is, in poetry which merely bors 
rows the dramatic form, to speak more 
vividly to the imagination, this expect 
ation of the event, th of course 
it does not cease, ceases its pres 
eminence the. many interests _ 
that are awake: Its overpowering in 
tensity, by which it comm the 
whole mind, is taken off. The li 


dancy of those faculties, which, in its , 


of own retirement and solitude, have the 
the fate of human beings, that passes. 


stronger sway. 
which re tn 
into its igi 


Now, imagination, . 
held subj rises. 
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results , it is a absolute 
belonging ‘to their ‘contem- 
on, that the mind ‘will chuse to 
dwell. But it has no expecting hope 
and fear to bestow on their progressive 
accomplishment, and dispenses the’ 
poet from the task of unveiling the me-. 
chanism by which the end is brought 
on. Here then is, between the acted 
and unacted drama, not an accidental, 
but an essential distinction ; a dis- 
tinction not of subordinate forms, but 
of principles. In the first a law of ex- 
pectation, raised into unusual autho- 
rity by the force of representation, pre- 
dominates over those which the free 
mind would prescribe; while in the 
other, that peculiar and powerful con- 
straint being removed, the mind re- 
verts to its natural liberty, and takes 
its laws merely from the spontaneous 
workings and dictates of its own fa- 
eet ci 
~ To spe ision, it is the 
Ptah elliawydeenn, bob 
In i e is 
exercise of 


the 
wn: from 


ius, Mr Mil- 


ave felt in chu-' 


man to us to 
sing the manner ir. which he would 
treat the subject of Belshazzar. He 
eo aes seen in it, as an a. 

stupendous destruction | 

ne human might, under irre- 
power,—an object of high ima- 
gination,—a theme capable of the ut- 
most exaltation and fervid enthusiasm 
of poetry ; and in his whole composi- 
tion, as in a vast picture, chiefly to 


have we a 
subject, heightening them sev 
by their own colours 


to their full ef- 
; but using the form of the dra- 
a, merely as if it were a play acted 
stage of the imagination, to at- 

tain a greater vividness of ideal 
i catch the more readi 
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some of the stricter requisitiotis of art,’ 
—_ ich is baie > the — of 
this poem ; and to this, |) we. 
should refer in some d ve that eite- 
plicity of its conduct, which would be 
PA merit, however, in any purpose of 
e l. 
That there is such a design as that 
of which we speak, of withdrawing 
himself from the laws of the exhibit- 
ed drama, may be traced, in many sub- 
ordinate ways, in the very artifice and 
structure of the poem. It appears in 
the substitution of other means of 
representation. For example, much 
of what is intended to be presented to 
the eye is made visible with a studied 
art of the poetry ; sometimes in what 
is spoken by the proper persons of the 
drama, and sometimes by choruses, 
who abound in the piece, and are of a 
mixed character, in part seeming to 
perform the natural office of such Shs: 
ral bands as might in reasonable pro- 
—_ found taking their human 
share in such an.action, and in 
discharging a function assigned to them 
solely for the behoof of the poet and 
his reader, mting in their song 
some part of the process of the action, 
which he has occasion to make appear ; 
of which the chorus introducing the 
banquet, (which we have given,) ap- 
pears to be an artful and happy spe-~ 
cimen. Thus also scenes are ventu- 
red upon which would be impractica- 
ble in real exhibition ; but which, in 
the ideal and unsubstantial represen- 
tation here designed, have a graceful 
and striking effect, as that singular 
one of the gradual ascent of the Tower. 
By the nero means a much wider.and 
more ificent scenery is gained to 
the poem than could cchemsian be 
given, since all that lies under the eye 
of any of the speakers, with all the 
movement and action he ing upon 
it, is thus brought within the scope.of 
this ideal presentation,—a use of which 
this writer has freely, with manifest 
and with rich effect, availed 
i . An illustration of the free- 
dom afforded to the poet by the relax- 
ation of the strictness of the more me- 
chanical disposition of the drama, may 
be observed in that interruption of the 
banquet-scene, when it is broken off in 
the midst, and the reader is suddenly 
taken from it to be presented with the 
first deliverance of Benina, from which 
he returns to find the King stretched 
in the same unbroken astonishment in 
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which he had left him. A transition 
which, in this instance, is not only 
convenient, but gives room for even a 
heightened impression on the imagi- 
nation, when, in returning to contem- 
plate the deep consternation of Bel- 

r, we perceive: it to have con- 
tinued with unabated intensity, when 
withdrawn, for a while from our ob- 
servation; but which, in real scenic 
representation, would be insupporta- 
ble, —_ re wee from that intense 
8 wit. irit of progres- 
sles antion in the i, it becomes an 
absolute law of the ordinary drama, 
that the action of every scene shall be 
completed before it is removed from 
the eyes of the spectators. 

The effect that is intended and at- 
tained, by thus withdrawing the drama 
from the bondage of reality, and throw- 
ing it wholly into the domain of ima- 
gination,; will be found to extend vi- 
tally throughout, and to discover itself 
perhaps in unforeseen results ; as, for 
example, im the character of the _ 
sonages of the - We might here 
speak of the first extraordinary = 
sonage, the Destroying Angel; whose 
introduction, on every ground, is only: 
possible, on the condition that the dra- 
ma is to the imagination alone. But 
we wish rather to insist upon the dif- 
ferent and more highly poetical cha- 
racter which is hence imparted to some 
of the human ‘actors. Much of the 

igh and beautiful poetical effect, which 

ill undoubtedly be felt in reading 
this poem, arises, we believe, from 
taking the characters out of that ees 
reality which belongs to the exhibi 
drama, and shewing them more in the 
shadowy and ideal essence of poetical 
conceptions. Belshazzar himself is of 
this order. We believe, that if the 
reader, when he has closed: the volume, 
will reflect upon the impression which 
Lingiy phenteed his mind, nc 

ingly ym was nt to his con- 
ception, he must admit that the pic- 
= scarcely for a —— appeared 
to him to be even the imagi 1 
sentment of an actual nonstiehGiat 
had lived ; but much rather as invested 
with something of an allegorical great- 
ness‘and splendour, as if his person 
were only the poetical embodying of 
idolized monarchial state and sway. 
Only in this way can the character be 
considered as legitimately drawn. Re~ 
garded either as a delineation of a li- 
ving human being, or as a tragic agent, 
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it would’ be eminently liable to cen 
sure. At the same time, this extreme 
removal of: the person from reality, 
which in the true drama would be a 
fault of the worst kind, as it would be 
fatal to our interest, is not injurious 
but favourable to the high poetical 
effect, which is here principally in- 
tended.’ As much may be said of the 
Queen, Nitocris. She cannot be thought 
to be even the ideal and exalted por- 
traiture of any Assyrian queen-mother 
that ever existed. But she is the im- 

tion of a queen, in the pridé 
and glory ef her conceptions ; and of 
a mother, in the fond inextinguishable 
love of her son. ‘A little reflection will 
suffice to shew, that this difference, in 
the admitted, and even required me- 
thod of delineation in the two kinds of 
poetry, arises from the difference on 
which we have so strongly insisted; 
on the presence —— te first, 
strong, simple, human syriftpathy, on 
which the de drama founds Tell 
It is the throbbing -heart that awakes 
the understanding to demand in those 
to whom its affections either of love or 
hate are claimed, those marked indivi- 
dualizing traits of character, which are 
the evidence that they bear our nature, 
and stamp them as gt on 
the i ution: is the power to 
be consulted, it is much more easily 
satisfied. An 4 rae td 
- ‘Without entering, for iustration of 


upon 
rt = 
his mother are brought to meet an 
die together before the door of the hut 
of Imlah, that if this were meant. to be 
represented as the real and histori 
termination of the existence of the 
King of Babylon-and his mother in 
the storming of their city, it is an in- 
cident so improbable, that the roman 
tic unlikelihoed of the situation would 
at once det osalty i ue ys of the 
iece, an im e tragic 
\ assign of the catastrophe. It could 
not be pardoned. But if it is intended 
to shew us, as in a vision of human 
sa epepuaio porter, nin hal 
tyrannic power, in its falk, coming’ 
into ba rere were humbled equality 
with’ those whom it has trodden down, 
being to them even for the 
common regards and fruitless charities 


s 
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pi Ss iggndagrog twat 
humanity, before it sinks below that 
level into dust and into. —if 
verty, m owe ma: 
witnete in the awfal pextshing. of 
power a more utter ion,—i 
they are led from the storm of havoc 
into that remote and still retreat, 
spetely Tass ae. weey. see, reflected as it 
were in the mirror of those two kingly 
Sent. ber Sane am 
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if tive ought to be the crimes which 
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the human world, as a necessity laid 
in its constitution ; but which, in this 
instance, breaks forth more signally 
and fearfully in miraculous interposi-~ 
, ~y aa the arts structure and 
spirit poem ought to be fitted 
te ex this character. The facts 
ould stand out from the narra 


rovoke the judgment ; and its preva~ 
font tone should be in harmony with 
our contemplation of the more appal- 
ling acts of justice, dark, solemn, and 
severe. Now,, this is by no means 


become done ; and the failure of the poet im 


this may be marked in many 
Sains : 


It appears remarkably in the tone of 
the composition. The muse of Mr 
Milman is not austere and armed with 
terror, but prodigal of gorgeous beauty. 
The, iling style of the imagery, 
to which the fancy of the reader is 
here fettered, is an oriental sump- 
tuousness of earthly magnificence in 
the works of man, and in nature, an 
orienta] splendour of the climates and 
kingdoms of the sun ; and even in lea~ 


the ving the visible world, the spirit of 


"Tlie depertans resin iooma tlie propet 
the awe 
of the subject, amounts, in specific in~ 


of stances, to a great dramatic improprie- 


ty in the persons speaking. So it is in 
one Personage, which there was some 
in introducing at all, and which 

only be justified, by the most 
awful oe ¢ mepacing solemnity invest~ 
i a sen a par An« 
Destruction. It is a surprising 

from the propriety of cha~ 

racter, and takes greatly from the pro« 
grandeur of such a composition, 
this Being, in whom nothing is 
d but manifestations of infla+ 
wrath and power, is made to ins 


revailing largely im his 
found. too in his second and 
ion itself is very beautiful. 

ground, exception must be 
the poetical interest already 
to, which is given tothe chas 
of Belshazzar and the Queen 
are, conceived and represented, also 
detracts from the innate moral terror 
of the subject. One point, indeed, in 
the King’s character is. drawn fitly to 


eereenest 
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of the: purpose intended,—the revelli 
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sense of self-exaltation in his supre- 


of terrestrial greatness, rising 
and ing itself intoimpiety. But 
Sect of the Se ‘ S aisnlent 
preme jure, nor 
as the only person in biaeegy see 
minant to our conception, 
- offences that are to be punished could 
appear as imaged, is he held up to our 
abhorrence. He is rather made gra- 
cious to our imagination, by the 
beauty of his person, by his mother’s 
ing and unfailing love, and by 
a rich and tender huxury of fancy 
which breathes in his words, impart- 
ing to them often a sweet and seduc- 
tive oa hike He is co: us with- 
al, and high-minded ; and hi — 
ingness to en; personally in 
war, is evidently a ps Awaper of its 
painful and unroyal la , nothing 
of fear. Yet it was of the utmost 
importance to the whole effect of the 
poem, that our sympathy should be 
with his destruction. And the urgent 
importance of a stern solemnity in the 
tone will on this account appear the 
more, when it is remembered what 
force on the part of the poet, what a 
heer ww a our own weak and 
traying inclinations, is necessary to 
rend us from all the customary and 
oppressive infirmities of our nature, 
and to arouse and. sustain in us the 
ardent hate of human guilt, and the 
indignant impatient desire that it may 
be vindictively swept from the earth. 


had filled to the brim the cup of her 
iniquities, foul and cruel, at once the 
pollution and the burthen of the earth, 
appears. to us rather beautiful in her 
magnificence, the diadem’d queen of 
nations, than as that city of sin, over 
which wrath burns even long ere it 
descends to consume. 


t he had under- 

fale see ocho 
- We have yet another t to 
speak of in the character-of Mr Mil- 
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joys the happi of his 
Perle it might be objected, 


89 
man’s which has shewn it+ 
self in this and his other works. 


It has frequently appeared to us; 
that though benen feelings are of- 
ten “7 happily caught by him, and 
when they are so, are made. very siris 
king and impressive to his reader, by 
the beauty of poetry with which they 
are inwoven ; yet that there does ap- 
pear to be at times a great, and what 
might almost seem to be a deep essene 
tial want of sympathy, with sine 
and strong human passion. In the 
present poem, we cannot help singling 
out one important instance, obe 
serving that, to our conception, neie 
ther in Benina herself, nor in her pae 
rents, nor in her lover, is there 
expression or indication of the 
feelings with which the horrible doom 
to which she is here devoted, would 
have been contemplated by ei- 
ther, in the first place, as i 
over her, or as.afterwards, by the last 
of the three, believed to have been 
completed, , 
Independently of this, the renoun- 
cing the ordinary love interest of these 
parties,—by the father, at the outset, 
voluntarily plighting their future nup- 
tials,—thus frankly reducing all an- 
xiety and interest about their faté, ‘to 
what is —< _y involved in the 
eat event poem,—is surely a 
shies of good conduct, which does 
credit to the poet’s moderation and 
Phe potians which Ae 
genius which appears most.con- 
spicuously in this poem, and perhaps 
in all the poetry Mr Milman has given 
to the world, is that of rich and be 
ful description. Here his sens api 
never seems to desert him. To 
ever sort of subject he turns, 
as he may riot in the world of si 


and sounds, his imagination is exu 
sant and-imexhountilile ; asic the 


ing beauty of his language, as 
ite skilful elegance, attest that 


u 


Fi 


Hi 


fe 
i 


‘ 


delights too much in exhibiting his 
art, in shewing with what success he 
can bend to poetry, subjects that seem: 
the most to refuse it, dwelling as free- 
ly and fearlessly on the delineation of 
works products. of human 

ill, as on those shews of her own 
beauteousand mystic world, over which 
nature herself has alread 


eee ee al Perhaps 
Said, that the delight of exercising his 


a 
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pinta away too nak at 
. Nevertheless, it must be pir a 
, that it is while he indulges his 
— in this exertion of its power, 
t he makes us feel he is gifted as 
no i t, and constrains us 
to‘hope most highly of his vocation. 
- His descriptive poetry often seems 
to glow with a deeper spirit than be- 
longs to the common reputation of 
that mame ; and it is then much more 
than im that language which he ex- 
pressly allots to the utterance of feel- 
ing, that he has the art of communi- 
cating emotion to our spirits, thereby 
ing us that some more im 
sioned powers brood in his own, than 
he has yet made fully apparent to us. 
We trust, that we = know him but 


very imperfectly. The three poems, 
which Se hes Tatel given us under 
the name of the drama, are all of 


them, by their subjects, fitted to have 
been works of art of the highest order. 
Two of them, at least, by the: powers 
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of poetry infused into them, are fitted 
to make a strong and durable impres- 
sion of the writer’s endowments. Yet 
not one of them, we may take the li- 
berty to assert, is wrought to the height 
of its argument, or does not leave tlie 
reader, who is at all hardened in criti- 
cism, we had almost said, at all expe- 
rienced in poetry, with the impression, 
that more might and ought to have 
been made of it. Flattering as the re- 
ception of these productions has been, 
and splendid as bis rising and just re- 
putation; grounded on them, must be 
confessed to be, we trust, that the au- 
thor has felt, in respect to them, the 
same impression; and although in 
these he has attempted and dis- 
wisest fea his hands, subjects, by 
their momentous nature, fitted rather 
to mature and consummated, than to 
growing power, we will dare to hope, 

t he himself regards them, and will 
hereafter justify us in having spoken 
of them, not as the triumphs, but as 
the exercises of his genius. 
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Witt goodness,” said Captain 
Gletterback, 02 the Eidolon, Be Re- 
tative Vision of the Author of 
‘averley, * will your goodness per- 
mit me ‘to mention an anecdote of my 
excellent grandmother?” 
-_ I see little she can have to do with 
the subject, Captain Clutterbuck,” said 
the Author. 


- It may come into our dialogue on 
Bayes’s plan,” rejoined the Captain.— 
« The sagacious old lady——rest her soul 
was a good friend to the church, and 
could never hear a minister maligned 
by evil tongues, without taking his 
part warmly. There was one fixed 
point, however, at which she always 
abandoned the cause of a 
protegé—it was so soon as she learn- 
ed he had preached a sermon 
against slanderers and backbiters.” 
» *And what is that to the purpose ?”” 
said me author. Pie pose 
y, replied ‘aptain, ‘ I 
have heard engineers say, that one may 
betray the weak point to the enemy, 


| But,ontheother ha 


by too much ostentation of fortifying 
it.” 

Now, we by no means intend to in~ 
sinuate, that every author who defends 
himself from attacks that have been 
made on his literary character, is there- 
fore chargeable with the very imputa- 
tions against which he puts himself in 
the attitude of defence. If an author 
is unfairly attacked—if his meaning is 

verted—or a sense is attributed to 
im which he never meant to convey— 
or, still more, if he has reason to believe, 
that a conspiracy has been formed to 
cry him down, and to ruin his reputa- 
tion with the public,—in that, and in’ 
some other cases, we see no reason why 
an author should be pronounced guilty, 
merely because he has produced a al 
lippic against calumny and backbiting. 
,if the public has 
already pronounced on the general me- 
rits of a writer—or if he is conscious 
that his work contains materials which. 
entitle it to the approbation of the 
world, we believe his most politic, as 
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‘well as most dignified plan, is to 
over all attacks, without deiguiag to 
notice them ; because the general im- 
enema of readers is, that when a man 

eels sore, he must have been attacked 
in some weak part ; and, like Clutter- 
buck’s grandmother, even those who 
would most stoutly have defended him, 
if he had preserved a dignified silence, 
give him up as guilty. 

We don’t mean to say, however, that 
we intend to go so far with the author 
whose pamphlet we are reviewing — 
‘We think, mdeed, that he would have 
done better, to have treated the malice 
of his antagonists with contempt ; but 
we think, at the same time, that with 
respect to most of the subjects of dis- 
pute, he has come off victorious—and, 
at any rate, we agree with all scientific 
readers, that the pamphlet itself is a 
treat of aa kind, and that, oe a dry, 
unvarnished, deeply-cut, an ect 
likeness of the po. Hon imecl it is 
perhaps without a rival. 

The history of it is shortly this :— 
All scientific persons know, that two 
years ago Dr Thomson published a 
sixth a of ae Sasi we —_ 
mistry. e great advances that have 
been made in that science, and the 
high reputation of the author for his 
pom of philosophical narrative, awa- 

ened, we believe, a pretty general ex- 
tion that the new edition would 
distinguished by a peculiar and very 
high kind of merit ; and whether this 
tion was well or ill founded, we 

ieve also that some degree of disap- 
pointment was felt when the work did 
appear. The author’s manner, too, 
or, in his own words, the pride he has 
always taken in the honesty, sincerity, 
and independence of his character, had, 
like all other great excellencies, raised 
him some rivals and detractors. In 
course of time, accordingly, a severe 
review of the work appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution—the 
object of which, as the author himself 
says, was to deny him all credit what- 
ever as an author, an experimenter, or 
a chemist. Whether Dr Thomson, 
with that dignified feeling which we 
have already said we think he ought 
always to have maintained, disregard- 
ed this critique at its first appearance, 
—or whether the pressure of other bu- 
siness prevented him from noticing it, 
is, that for nearly a twelve- 

month, he wrote nothing in answer to 
it. At last, however, he was persuaded 
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to turn his attention more carefully to 
it; and among the many curious con- 
fessions which his answer contains, 
there is none that has struck us more 
forcibly than the following, which con- 
cludes his pamphlet :-— 

*¢ When,” says he, “‘I perused Mr 
Brande’s Review of my System, for the 
first time with attention, in the month of 
February last, the ag wpe which it left 
upon my mind was, that many of the ani- 
madversions must be well-founded. They 
are made with an air of such confidence and 
plausibility, that they are well calculated 
to make an impression on the reader. After 
having thus investigated them one by one, 
I am amazed to find how very few of them 
have any justice in them, and feel fully 
confident that every reader will participate 
in my astonishment, and agree with me 
that a more uncandid review has scarcely 
ever ap and that it fixes an inde- 
lible. stigma, both on the editor and the 
author.” 


general complexion of Dr 
Thomson’s eaibbephiet character, 
there is, we apprehend, and can be, 
but one opinion. There is no reason 
for believing him to be a man of high 
original genius—his imagination has 
no power of forming new combinations, 
or of anticipating the probable results 
of yet untried experiments. He has 
never ventured to hoist: his sail in 
quest of new worlds, or even, like our 
ancient adventurers, to amuse his own 
fancy and that of others with the 
image of Eldorados; and splendid 
lands of golden promise, into which 
they had not the means of ven- 
turing ; but, like the historians who 
have arranged the journals of these 
aig he hes, in al eminent 

egree, the power of combini and 
disposing, and beautifying their dis 
jointed contributions. He can work 
their materials into a magnificent 
whole, and can thus give a splendour 
and attraction to the entire history 
of dissomses nan might not have 
possessed, i only to the imperfect 
and rudely com notices — 
active and undaunted men, who gird. 
ed themselves for the actual enterprize, 
and brought back, amidst much dust 
and sweat, their painfully earned, but 
glorious acquisitions. 

These two kinds of philosophical 
talent are quite distinct from each 
other. But he who is possessed of 
either in a very high degree, deserves 
a place of pre-eminent honour among 
the most highly gifted of our species. 











eee 
oatibennibert vy breakhiig dowi 
Saran epustng aut soneoepl: 

, a ing new o 
culation wal of Siterpeino-stlidie 
also A i Hang pec os 
i ight in beholding ‘the 
Sajestie fabric of science rising fresh 
beautiful from the hand of a mas- 
ter like Thomson, disposed in all its 
with exquisite symmetry, and 
ted with such ornaments only 

as are chaste and appropriate. 

It seems, however, that the reviewer 

of Dr Thomson’s work found it ex- 
ient to exhibit it in a different 
t. ‘‘ For,” says the Doctor, “ the 
review which I am going to examine 
is a most furious attack upon me from 
beginning to end, and denies me all 
credit whatever as an author, an expe- 
rimenter, or a chemist. Itis made u 
of different kinds of accusations, whic 
are mixed er with some inge- 
nuity and 3 but which I still 
make bold, notwithstanding the many 
sneers against my fondness for 
ie divisions, to consider and 
refute under three te heads: 
Ist, I am accused of being: oo 
eapable of writing English, and of be- 
ing ignorant of the first principles of 
t. 2d, I have made many 
false statements of facts, y to in- 
_ cea reputation of Sir H. ros | 
to promote my own a 
and sence chemical , inions. 3d, 
My book is stuffed with innumerable 
errors, into = are _ pour from 

i uainted wi elements 
of a eclene of chemistry. 

** These are ee charges indeed. 
But-what opinion will my readers form 
of the can and gentlemanly. feel- 
ings of Mr Brande, if I shew that the 
soligwes, tn obdee to give a colour to 
his accusations, has recourse to 
direct falsehood, to pitiful prevarica- 
tion, and to the stale trick of raising 
into proofs of ignorance what he must 
p> tro perfectly aware were errors 

press.” 

ist, With respect to arrangement 

style :—Now, it seems to us quite 
evident that no chemical work what- 
ever can, in the present state of that 
science, or for ee ous to come, be 
distinguished a ect arrange- 
ment. Man ofthe eng sh of na 

‘but imperfect! wn— 
much acihe exists with ‘ to 
many of those which have been ana 
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lized—the aspect of the science itself 
is changing almost every hour; and a 
single new discovery sometimes gives 
a new appearance to all the bodies 


which were before known. In such a 
state of things it is vain to look for a 
perfect and satisfactory arrangement 
in any work—some substances must 
appear to one writer better suited to 
be placed under one head, and to 
others under another; and all that 
can be said even of the most complete 
arrangement is, that it affords a more 
distinct view of the infinity of objects 
which the science embraces, or permits 
them to be classed so as to please 
more perfectly the eye of the ob« 
server. 

We have no doubt that in some re- 
spects the strictures of the reviewer 
on Dr Thomson’s arrangement are 
well founded—that is to say, we be» 
lieve that the Doctor was not able, in 
the edition which is criticised, to do 
justice even to his own ideas of me- 
thod, because his object was not to 
write an entirely new treatise, but to 
insert in the work which was already 
before the public, such discoveries as 
had lately been made. In sack an at- 
tempt it was to be expected that many 
things would appear to besomewhat out 
of e subjects would be treat 
ed, where the author, if he had béen 
forming his plan, would not have 
thought of placing them ; and perhaps 
some things of minor importance 
might be omitted altogether from want 
of a convenient place in which to put 
them, or because, amidst the confusion 
of accommodating himself to an ar- 
ee en formed, the au- 
thor had altogether overlooked their 
existence. ; 

But while we make this concession 
we must also say, that when Dr Thom- 
son is attacked on the ground of want 
of powers of ent, his adver- 
sary has most completely mistaken the 
weak side of his Yemen If thee be 
any power which the Doctor 
in an eminent degree, it is that of mas~ 
terly and luminous disposition ; and 
wy Velibve we speak the sense of all 
the chemists of Europe when we say, 
that it is this excellence, more than any 
other, which has given to his work its 
very extensive popularity. 

“We are also of opinion that any se- 
vere censures of our author's style are 
at least equally unfounded. at he 
writes rapidly and with facility is evi- 

14 
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dent, and we may well believe that ra- 
pidity and facility lead occasionally to 
their usual concomitants of incorrect- 
ness and carelessness. Bit these occa- 
sional faults are very different from 
the: general character of an author's 
style, and we believe it is universally 
owed that thestyle of Doctor Thom- 
son, considered as appropriated to phi- 
losophical narration, has very high 
merit. It is chaste, powerful, and lu. 
minous. It is not an occasional bril« 
liancy which lights up flashes of ra- 
diance—like the torch which dazzles 
the eye with the adamantine lustre of 
asparry cave, to be afterwards bedim« 
med by clammy exhalations, or by 
clouds of smoke.. It is a calm aud 
steady light, which throws an equal 
lustre on every object on which it 
falls, and which enables the eye of the 
Spectator to rest with a still and un- 
broken delight on the whole extent of 
the field of vision. 
All this is true, but the delightful 
thing is to hear the Doctor himself say 
80. 


*¢ The want of discernment evinced in 
these attacks upon my_ style occasioned 
some surprise at first. I may be very often 
accused of great carelessness of style ;, but 
never, unless I deceive myself egregiously, 
either of want of energy or diffuseness. In- 
deed the characteristic he bi of my style 
are just the opposite of seness.- I am 
remarkably concise, though, I hope, always 
clear, and generally energetic. Nothing 
indeed can -constitute a greater contrast 
than my mode of writing and that of Mr 
Brande. If he be a good writer on scien- 
tific subjects, it: follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that I am a bad one. I refer the 
reader to his History of Chemistry in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Brittani- 
ca, to his article Chemistry in the same 
book, and to some of his prefaces in the 
Royal Institution Journal. In point of 
diffuseness, want of energy, and bad taste; 
these dissertations constitute a perfect con- 
trast to every thing which ever flowed from 
my pen. Indeed, were I disposed to criti- 
cise nothing would be easier than to 
retali mn Mr Brande.” 

2d. ‘The second accusation brought 
against the Doctor by his reviewer is 
that of having misstated facts, in or- 
der to gratify certain malignant pas- 
sions of his own, and to injure en 
individuals of whose reputation he is 
meanly jealous. . 

In this accusation the reviewer has 
Betaly an eye chiefly to Sir H. Davy, 
towards whom he supposes Dr Thom- 
son to entertain some feelings of jea- 

Vor, XII. 
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1 and rivalry. Now, we cannot 
think so meanly of the Doctor. Doubt« 
less there are monarchs who can bear 
_ — aye the a j and wé 

ve hear a t phi er. 
whom the Doctor Bauch a: rr 
remarkeble-all-his days for disliking 
those who eclipsed him, and who was 
known to have confessed, that even 
when a boy, he never could endure 
the sight of any other boy, who had, 
upon any occasion, got the better of him 
at a game at hand-ball, or any other 
boyish pastime. We are confident Dr 
Thomson has no such feelings, for most 
assuredly they are neither manly nor 
beautiful, es when the_.person hated 
has fairly attained his distinction, all 
such feelings towards him are diabo- 
lical. But we cannot think that any 
chemist can feel towards Sir H. Davy 
anything but sentiments of admiration 
and respect ; and we have a very hands © 
some testimony in this very pamphlet 
of Dr Thomson, to the same pw ; 
“It is false,” says he, “‘ that I have 
ever made any attack either on the 
character or reputation of Sir H. Davy. 
On the contrary, I have always been 
in the habit of reckoning him amo 
the number of my friends. I have al- 
ways spoken of his talents and of his 
labours with that r t which I felt 
for them, and have always been proud 
to think that his discoveries have re« 
flected a lustre upon the country im 
which they originated.” 

We must say also that, as the edit 
tor of a Magazine, Dr Thomson has 
always ay io to us to be remark- 
able for the impartiality and candour 
of his conduct. And we can bear 
our testimony to the accuracy of the 
following statement, which may serve 

as a specimen of the manner ig 
which ~ Doctor has refuted — 
ferent c t against him ig 
the revie wr evhich hee called forth his 
pamphlet. 

“2. But ‘ the full force of my hostility 
to Davy was exerted,’ it seems, * in depre- 
ciating the minery’ safety lamp.”’—(Re- 
view, p, 122.) 

** Now I deny that I ever depreciated it. 
I did indeed, x? bam I heard Davy’s account 
of his first a 
ty, express my opinion in ourn 

it could not be used with safety. "Whether 
this opinion was well or ill founded, I do not 
know. Perhaps itmay have been ill founded. 
But as I honestly believed at the time that 
the lamp was hazardous, I think that I was 
Cone Fectaly pp nen SE 








4h 
to the public. The lives of a great number 
of individuals were at stake. It was, there- 
fore, important to point out every concei- 
vable objection. It was Davy’s business to 
examine these objections; to refute them 
Bae yee nane fen 00 eae oa 
if founded. 


*¢ So far from supposi Se amen 
» or endeavou to’ detract 

Sead Lis anates 1 ccneslved Gus I Weed. 
ing him a service ; and most persons in his 
situation would have been of the same opi- 
tion. How far my objections were well 
founded, it is not for me to say.; but al- 
most immediately vy him- 
self rejected his first lamp, and invented 
another, much superior to it in every re- 


“ Against this new lamp, I never in the 
Annals of Philosophy stated a single objec- 
tion of my own, nor, as far as I recollect, 
of any other person. It is true, indeed, that 
a furious controversy respecting the person 
who had the merit of first inventing the 
_ miner’s safety lamp immediately arose, and 


various written by the parties, were 
admitted into 1 my journal. I acted with 
the utmost impartiality ; as a proof of this, 
I may state, hat I received abundance of 
anonymouslettersaccusing meof partialityto 

- Davy, to Stevenson, and to Clanny. I saw 
very early that the whole had become a 
uestion, and that motives quite dif- 

¢ from a regard to truth animated the 


out any comment on my 3 and as coon 
as I saw that they con nothing but 
mutual recriminations, I stopped them al- 
together. One of the last, if not the very last, 
was inserted by Mr Children. I happen- 
ed to be in Cornwall when this paper was 
‘sent to my publisher. I had left materials 
for two successive numbers. The conse- 

uence was, that Mr Children’s paper could 
Not be inserted till after my return to Lon- 
don. Whien I reached home I found a let- 
ter from that gentleman comiplaining that 
his paper had been withheld from the pub- 
lic, and written in a style very different 
from what is usually to be found in a letter 
from one gentleman to another. Of this 


mation for the first time, that Davy and 
his friends thought that I was hostile to his 


* My conduct, then, with regard to this 
controversy, was fair and honourable. I was 
actu by no hostility to Davy; but 

thought myself obliged to deal exactly the 
same justice to all claimants. That I dis- 
charged my duty as an odie, wine oO 
most rigid impartiality, appears from this, 
that all the controversialists accused me of 
partiality to their adversaries.” 

- $d, The last charge brought against 
the is that of errors from ig- 
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- Noman can suppose Dr Thomson 


to be. unacquainted, as he himself 
terms it, with the very elements of 
chemical scignce. On the contrary, 
his knowledge is admitted to be not 
only very extensive, but of a very 
tical kind. At the same time, it 
is possible that slips may occur. in 
the course of so very extensive a work 
as the Doctor’s, which his 
sighted antagonist may display to the 
disadvantage of the author, and. we 
have no doubt that in the rapidly im- 
proving state of chemistry, and of all 
the subjects connected with it, some 
such errors may be found in the edi- 
tion of the work on which we are at 
present discoursing. 

Indeed the Doctor has confessed some 
such errors with very little ceremony ; 
for it is one of his characteristics, that 
he tells with equal plainness when he 
does not understand any subject, as 
when he does ; and although he pro- 
bably makes both confessions from the 
same motive, there is something unique 
and amusing in the specimen which on 
such occasions he gives of what he 
terms the sincerity, honesty, and inde- 
—— of his character. Forinstance, 

e concludes his refutation of one of 
the charges brought against him re- 
specting Sir H. Davy in these words ; 
** When I stated that Davy’s expla- 
nation of the atomic theory was not 
so perspicuousas that of Dalton, I meant 
my that I did not understand it so 
well.’ 

As an illustration of the same man- 
ner, we may take his answer to the 
following passage of the Review : 

‘© Mineralogy, which now begins to as- 
sume the systematic aspect of the other 
parts of natural history, by the labours of 
Werner, Hauy, Mohs, and Jameson, is 
here exhibited in a truly chaotic state. He 
has no allusion whatever to the natural his- 
tory method of Mohs, which promises to do 
for the study of minerals what the sexual 
system did for plants; enabling a person 
en taking up a specimen to refer it to its 
peculiar class, order, genus, and species, 
fill he discovers its name and various rela- 
tions. His first chapter, ‘ On the Descrip- 
tion of Minerals,’ is copied from Professor 
Jameson’s Treatise on the External Cha- 
racters. We find the same chapter, in the 
same words, in the former edition, but 
with a reference to Mr Jameson, which is 
now suppressed, The only observable al- 
teration, indeed, in his present article on 
Mineralogy, is the erasure of Professor Ja- 
meson’s naine wherever it formerly: oc- 
curreds”? . a : 
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» Lo'which the Doctor rv 
~- & With respect to the:system of Mohs, 


which has been ad: by Jameson in his 
last edition, I must confess myself an in- 
competent: judge, because-1 do not under- 
stand it. I have Mohs’ little trea- 
tise on the Characters of the Classes, Or- 
ders, Genera, and Species, a copy of which 
the author did me the honour to present 
me. I have likewise read the account of the 
method published in the Edinburgh Jour- 
nal; but neither of these accounts puts it 
in my power to understand the nature of 
the ent. Mr Jameson’s last edi- 
tion is a cypher without a key. Under these 
circumstances, I thought myself obliged 
to omit my references to Jameson’s Sys- 
tem. I could not refer to the old edition 
after the author had published a new one; 
and I could not refer to. the new edition, 
because I did not understand it. Thus cir 
cumstanced, I thought the best thing I 
could do was to refer to Hoffman’s Minera- 
> instead of Jameson’s. It contains the 
ernerian descriptions in the very words 
of Werrier; and is the original from which 
most of Jameson’s descriptions are taken.” 
- The Doctor was certainly most com- 
pletely in the right in not attempting 
to explain what he did not understand. 
But we venture to question, whether 
the festina lente to which he himself 
appeals, might not have put him in 
possession of the knowledge which he 
very sincerely, honestly, and independ- 
ently acknowledges that he wanted. 
Indeed, we can assure the Doctor, 
that if he had taken due pains to un- 
derstand the Natural History method 
of mineralogy, as it is given by Jame- 
son in his last edition, he would have 
found that it is not a cypher without 
a key—that, on the contrary, the prin- 
ciples of classification are there unfold- 
of, shortly indeed, but with sufficient 
clearness for all the purposes which 
the author had in view, and that the 
species, subspecies, and fluids, are ar« 
ranged asin the former edition. 
. We are not sure, indéed, whether 
the two illustrious professors who are 
here said by the Doctor to have pub- 
lished books which cannot be under- 
stood, would thatik us for vindicating 
them ‘from such a chargé. Their cha- 
tacters, both as honourablé men and 
as successful teachers, are far too high 
to be affected by any such sticer ; and 
we believe they are incapable of treat- 
ing the imputation of Dr Thomson 
with any other feeling than that of dig- 


_. As to the leaving out of Professor 
Jameson’s name in the last edition of 
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the Doctor’s Chemistry, it can bea 
matter of no moment to the Professor, 
considering the elevation on which he 
now stands, whether Dr ‘Thomson 
chooses to put his name or that of 
Haffman at the bottom of his page,— 
that it is doubtless a little curious that 
Dr Thomson should not only prefer-a 
foreign. author, whose work can..be 
consulted by but a few readers in this 
country, to: one at least ¢qually en- 
titled to credit, and who, by the Doc- 
tor’s own confession, now stands at the 
head of the systematic writers on Mi- 
neralogy in Britain ; but tliat, to use 
the words of the reviewer, while “ his 
first chapter, On the Description of Mi- 
nerals, is copied from Jameson’s Trea- 
tise on the External Characters, he has. 
thought fit to erase the Professor's 
name as the authority for the details 
ofa chapter which is copied from him, 
and that the only observable alteration 
in his present article on mineralogy is 
the erasure of Professor Jameson’s 
name wherever-it formerly occurred.” 
All this has happened, no doubt, 
from the honesty, sincerity, and inde« 
dence of Dr Thomson’s character. 
e only mean to hint, that, in our 
opinion, it is a pity that, in the pre« 
sent instance, these excellent and most 
manly qualities had not found a better. 
opportunity of displaying themselves. 
We have thus passed rapidly over 
all the charges broughtagainst the Doc- 
tor. But the great merit of the pamph-. 
let is the strong, and, we believe, just 
light in which it places the perfect satis- 
faction with which the Doctor reposes 
on the pillow of his own merits, and: 
the more than profound contempt with 
which he ds any one who differs 
from him. The whole work is sprinkled: 
with instances of both qualities. We 
will select a few, expressive, in the: 
first place, of the Doctor's opinion o 
himself. a 
« But when Mr Brande thinks pro 
to arraign my character as a man, and to 
accuse me of the basest and most profligate 
conduct, it is no longer in my power to re. 
main silent. Silence, indeed, in such a case, 
could scarcely fail to be construed into an 
acknowledgment of guilt. But as my real 
conduct has been the very reverse of what 
Mr Brande has stated es etre 
uniformly prided m in the honesty, 
pict bd and Snapeenedabe of my charac- 
ter; as I have been at i le pains 
to give credit to whom credit was due; as 
I have uniformly, both in my S » and 
in the Annals of Philosophy, while I con. . 
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tinued its Editor, given the merit of every 
chemical fact to the original discoverer of 
it, as far as. my knowledge of the subject 
enabled me to go; as I am not conscious 
of any wilful misrepresentatién or rinsing, 
EE Sethe A page pose ; 
should consider myself as guilty of a Kind 
of felo de se, if 1 were not to step forward 
ert coe case in my own vindication. 
T owe it likewise to the University of Glas- 
gow, to which I have the honour to belong, 
and to his Majesty, who bestowed on me 
the Professorship which I fill, without any 
solicitation on my part, to shew the world 
that neither my abilities, my knowledge, 
my industry, nor my character, render me 
unw of that situation, or of the kind 
and munificent manner in which it was be- 
stowed on me.” 
"We have already quoted what he 
says of ‘his style. Respecting his ac- 
curacy as an experimenter, he thus 
speaks page 9: 

« All ese experiments were made with 
a of care and attention, which I 
y affirm has never been surpass- 


ed,” 
And again, 13: 
. “1am not to abandon the cha- 


racter for precision, whicli I have long ens 


joyed, though the Reviewer has thought 
proper to it in question : on the con- 
trary, I flatter myself that I possess it in 
no common degree.” 

Yet more in the same style at page 
27: 


y. 
Still another sample, page 36 : 

' &-This.observation an individual, 
who, so faras is known to the public, never 
i i in his life, 
have deter- 


irely been better spared.”” 
““ We give but one instance more, page 
“'% Phe Reviewer's remarks about the 
of muriatic gas abs wa- 
4 ate as usual wey Wer but ‘the wit 
does not affect me. I 


ient.”” 
his own fairness in controversy, 


he thus speaks 29: 
ine aks uring the whole of this 
discussion ion has been, I think, just what it 
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These are specimens of the Doetor’s 
opinion of himself ; the following shew 
how he thinks and speaks of his op 
ponents : 

Page 21.---“¢ What answer can be 
given to this impudent assertion ?” 

Page 25.---“ But I must now draw the 
reader’s attention to another particular, be- 
cause it shews that this malignant writer 
was conscious of the inaccu and false~ 
hood of his statements, and that he drew 
them up with no other view than to maké 
out the appearance of a case, by junibling 

her the most monstrous and inconsis. 
tent falsehoods.” 

Page 30.---** The most consummate pes 
tulance, accompanied as it always is with 
the most woful i cé, characterizes 
every one of the reviewer’s observations.” 

Page 3}.-~“* The reviewer's observa- 
tions respecting expansion, shew merely, 
that he has not coeasidened the saochetadann 
of expansion, and that ignorance of a sub- 
ject does not deter him from writing on 
it.”” 

Page 36.---*¢ By this time, I dare say, 
the reviewer is ashamed of what he has 
written on this subject, and would willing- 
ly barter nine-tentlis of his wit for one« 
tenth of my precision.” 

Page 36.--“ The reviewer has missta- 
ted my reasoning in the Annals ; but it is 

ot worth while to put him right. If Mr 

wande chooses to persist in his opinion, 
in the face of common sense, I have no-« 
thing to say to the contrary.” 

39.--.** The sneer against me for 
not adopting Mr Donovan’s estimate of 
the composition of the mercurial oxides, is 
quite misplaced.” 

- Page 39.---“* The sneers at my account 
of ammonia could not have come’ from any 
writer of the smallest candour.”’ 

Page 39. ‘* The sneer about lampic acid 
had better have been omitted.” 

Page 39. ‘ I do not believe, that in the 
whole history of chemistry, any thing can 
be pointed out more uncandid or unjust, 
than the reviewer's remarks upon my paper 
on oxalic acid.” 

Page 40. ‘* The reviewer's observations 
on. my analysis of chloride of lime are so ri- 
diculously absurd, that it would be waste 
of time to make a serious answer te them. 
I would afivise him to try a few experi. 
ments. They would cure his petulance, 
and give him some information on a sub- 
ject. about which he obviously knows no- 

+ ” 


Now, after so many irresistible proofs 
of the Doctor’s perfect satisfaction with 
himself, and of his utter disregard of 
everybody else, we cannot well see 
ap me opt ar to verry 

is pamphlet at all. But he sa fn 
a passage we have already quoted, that 
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it was to shew the world that he did 


not mean to put hands to himself—to 
pene to the College of Glasgow, that 

e will bear no rebuke without retalia- 
tion—and; lastly, to convince the King 
that he is every way worthy of all the 
honours emoluments has te- 
eeived from his Majesty. But even 
these reasons: seem’ to us insufficient: 
for, most assuredly, no man whe is so 
perfectly at peace with himself, ever 
did, or ever will, become a felo de se: 
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The members of the University of 
Glasgow have alk of them, we doubt | 
not, long before now, become acquaint- 
ed with the sincerity, honesty, atid in 
de of Dr Thomson's charac- 
ter; and the King—God bless’ hinih— 
we ves believe, would not have rv 
stowed one thought the less wpon 

Doetor, though no such appeal had 
been made-to his reepoetfint remem-< 





* .* Since the above was written, we 
have seen Brande’s Reply to Thom- 
son’s Answer. Journal of Science, No. 
Xxvi. p. 333-353. It is, as usual with 
that critic, flippant, minute, and im- 
pertinerit. Of its spirif we shall easily 

isfy our readers, by giving its ana« 
lysis from the Iridex, p. 454. “* Thoms 
son’s (Dr) System of Chemistry; and 
his oe to a review of it in this 
Journa ary sams of the Doctor's 
inaccurate language—opinions of fo~ 
reign chemists on his sys ci- 
mens of his book-making repetitions— 
of his angers mews ol lis —_— 
chicanery—exposure of his errors—his 
éffrontery.” Nothing can be more 
unphilosophical, we were going to say 
more ungentlemanlike, than criticism 
so conducted ; but bad as it is; what 
will our readers think when we tell 
them that one of the “ specimens 
of. the y saul inlaceurate language 
brought forward, p. 335, is an apology 
which Thomson a. obliged to dic- 
tate, to avoid an action in our Jury 
Court, at the suit of Allan the Bank~ 
er? The contents of that apology 
do not, in any degree, béar on the me~ 
tits of Mr Brande’s critique on Dr 
Thomison’s Cheniistry,—it does not at 
all illustrate or advance any part of 


the argument, and is obviously in< | 


serted for the low purpose of irritating 
and. the Doctor by every 
weapon, fair er unfair, on which his 
antagonist can lay his hand. We do 
not, in the course of our critical read~ 
ing, remember so degrading, or so dis- 
ingenuous a pi¢ce of utter meanness. 
Not being desirous of saturating our 


readers with chemistry, we shall not 
make any addition to the remarks we 
have offered already, and therefore de- 
cline meddling any more with the con- 
troversy. But as Brande has thought 
fit to make one statement, which we 
happen to know to be decidedly false, 
we deem it only fair to relieve the 
Doctor from the imputation cast on 
him in it. 
-  We(ie. Brande or Ure) had said 
in the Review, ‘ We are at a loss 6 
learn: why a new edition has eome 
forth ; it was not spontaneously called 
for, and nothing but a decidedly su- 
perior work should have been tender 
ed to the public.’ The Doctor makes 
answer: § The new Edition, I pre- 
sume, was printed because the old 
been sold. I am not aware that book- 
sellers proceed in any other way,’ * 
Now, the public should be informed, 
that during the Session immediatel 
preceding the appearance of his sixth 
edition, his fifth, of 1817, was current- 
ly rattled off at the Edinburgh book 
oe te sen no 
Now the work was out of print 
a year before the sixth edition (whi 
was. incessantly called for) was pubs 
lished ; and we beg, moreover, to add; 
that the information with which Mr 
—— thinks pr to oblige the 
blic respecting, the 
eal false. 


form their own opinion of Mr Brande’s 
gentleman-like accuracy. 





* An.assertion, by the bye, which proves how little Thomson knows of that upright 
portion of mankind. But pocas palabras.—C. N. : 
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' LETTER FROM PRITOMAG: ©” 
F ma clung 


Dear Norra, tL POY 

London; July 3, 1822. 
~~. Tae most remarkable feature of 
your Magazine is, the honest arid fear- 
irit which hesitates not to admit 
criti on itself, as free and ‘as pun- 
gent as that with which its justice vi- 
sits other literary offenders. ‘This ad- 
mirable candour emboldens me to offer 

ou some observations on your last 


II. I must begin by complaining, 
that you seem to be fast degenerating 
into purrery and HuMBUG. That you 
should praise yourself, is quite natural 
and just; but you seem inclined to 
laud, beyond all toleration, every thi 
which Mr Biacxwoop publishes, a 
we begin now to smoke your London 

ts, by noticing the scrib- 
blers whose mediocrity you endeavour 
to bolster into notoriety—fame is be- 
yond your power or theirs. 


III. I commence with your review 
of Pen Owen, of which, to those who 
have read it, I need say nothing, and 
those who have not read it, will pro- 
bably not read my commentary. I 
therefore pass over details, to expose 
the false: and mean insinuations by 
which, in the last sentences of his 

leading, your reviewer affects to doubt 
= the : r is, ie to 
pap a an Ser “of great 
and great station.” Now, Mr. 
North, you and every reader have seen, 
with half an eye, that the writer of 
this trash—he does not deserve the 
name, humble as it is, of author—is 
not a man of talents, and you (or, at 
least; Ebony must) know well, that 
he is not a n of any station. In 
short, the thing is both du/l and vul- 


gar, and all your puffing and praises 
will sium posmasio eves 0 illiner’s 
"prentice to think otherwise of it ; and 
you ought to have had too much re- 
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ANSWER FROM C. NORTH, ESQ. 


Dear Puttomac, 
Edinburgh; July 6, 1822. 

I. I agree almost entirely with the 
opinion you express in your first para- 
graph. Instead of saying, ‘“‘ The honest 
and fearless spirit,” &c. is, ‘‘ the most 
remarkable feature of your Magazine,” 
you ought to have said, “‘ one of the 
most remarkable,” or, “‘ not the least 
remarkable and praiseworthy,” or, “ of 
the innumerable merits of your Maga- 
gazine, one of the noblest,” &c. ; with 
such slight correction, your opinion is 
mine. 


II. You begin by complaining that 
we seem “ to be fast degenerating into 
puffing and humbug.” This implies 
that there was a time when there was 
neither puffing nor humbug about us. 
Pray, when was that ?—To praise 
ourselves, you say, is natural and just 
—granted. But we have a better rea- 
son for so doing—it is most pleasant ; 
and also, it would be bad manners not 
to join the universal Pan in our praise.) 
—If every thing that Mr Blackwood, 

ublishes is excellent, why not extol 
it to the skies ?, Here comes the rub; 
80, passing by your very original dis- 
tinction between notoriety and fame, 
and your most powerful antithesis, 
*€ yours, or theirs,” let us come to short 


grips, and try a fall, 


III. Our London correspondents are, 
you think, authors whom we pay by 
praising their bad or indifferent works: 
in Maga. And, first, the author of Pen: 
Owen: is one of them. To the best of 
our knowledge, (unless he be Philo- 
mag himself, ) he is not. What Ebony: 
may know on this subject lies hid in 
his mighty heart: nor has Philomag: 
told us how he knows that Ebony must 
know that the author is not a. man of 

t. talents and great station. Our: 
insinuation, therefore, may be silly 
and erroneous, but it is neither mean 
nor false; and if Philomag were not. 
at so great a distance from us, (his 
letter has the London post-mark,) we 
should act in the magnanimous 
manner, and hurl pack (that, we 
think, is the ancient phrase) the insi- 
nuation in his teeth!!! which he 
seems fond of shewing. We have no 
wish to any milliner’s ‘pren- 
tice to think Pen Owen otherwise than 











Re 
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gard to’ your own character, to have 


‘implicated it in so dirty a job. 


IV. I do not object to your review of 
the “ Lights and Shadows,” . because, 
although I cannot but fear, from the 
general tone of the Number, that its 
chief object is to sell Blackwood’s pub- 
lications, this work has great intrinsic 
merit, and is deserving of praise, 
though hardly of all the praise you 
lavish upon it, 


V. But what I most of all object to, 
is your article headed “‘ Mathews, Dib- 
din, and Morgan.” The writer is a 
dull mg a upon it. He has 
never sat in the Tent—never pledged 
the standard-bearer—he is, I fear not, 
even at this distance, to pronounce, a 
new-comer-—an interloper—a neo- 
phyte, who has forgotten, if he ever 

new, the old style of critical humbug, 
and has not acquired the vivacity and 
gaiety of the school of Christopher 
North, who, like his great namesake, 
has discovered a new world of criticism, 
and astounds the men of the old hemi- 
— of letters, by the wonders and 
the riches of his discoveries. ‘“ Ma- 
thews, Dibdin, and Lady Morgan !” 
he might as well have said, with ho- 
nest Lingo; “‘ Wat Tyler, Helioga- 
balus, and Jack the Painter.” Why 
should Mother Morncan—lucus a non 
lucendo ;»no lady is publicly. called 
mother, who really is one—why should 
Mother Morcan be mentioned as a 
traveller? I admit she is as weak and 
feeble as the “‘ Invalid,” and as great 
a pedant and plagiary as the “ Bib- 
liomane ;” but she is no traveller at 
all—her book was made in Dublin, 
and smells of bogs, whisky, and sedi- 
tion; like an Innishowen still. Yet 
your hireling—for none of the 
old Tent—a’ pedant would have said 
school—can have done this wretched 
work—under a slight veil of dispraise, 
dogs’still recomiend’ to ‘curiosity the 
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dull and .yulgar. |. Some parts. of it 
are dull, and we said so. Vulgsrity, 
now and then, is amusing); and, al- 
though our eepecienes of persons of 
great ae - “ntti he a 
agree with Phi in thinking the 
vulgarity (or indeed the dulness) of 
Pen Owen, even if ten times greater 
than they are, any proof whatever that 
the author is not Prime Minister. 


IV. With respect to ‘ Lights and 
Shadows,” you stand in a predicament 
you are little aware of. For, although 
" pe the volume, a ee with 

e praise you have lavished upon 
it—in thus cant it from ‘the 
omens srapeeneten you have pass- 
ed on other excellent works. My chief 
object is to sell all the works you al- 
lude to, first, because theyare good, and, 
ay? because they are Blackwood’ s. 
Is not this a manly avowal of an honest 


purpose ? 


V. My dear Philomag, you are per- 
fectly right “in. fearing, not even at 
this distance, to pronounce a new-co= 
mer” the writer of the article headed, 
** Matthews, ae and Morgan.” 
But you are wrong in saying, 
4 he is a Get dog, depend upon it.” 
We have no such dependence upon 
him. True, that the liveliest dog may 
be dull at a time ; but, onthe whole, 
the article is a good one. This para- 
graph of your epistle, however, is most 
excellent—so much so, that you must 
lay your account with the whole of it 
being attributed to ourselves,—just 
that we might shew off, as we are now 
doing, in making a clever reply to cle~ 
ver questioning. You resemble usonly | 
in being ‘‘ a person of great talents and ' 
great station” —surely you will not put 
up your back and bristles at that. 
Immediately on reading this part off 
your letter, dear, we wrote off to the 
author of the article, and he assures 
us, on his word of honour, (evidently 
much affected,) that he had no inten 
tion of insidious praise against either 
the purse, person, or prate, of Mrs Mor~ 
gan,—but that he subscribes to every 
thing you so truly, and so like *‘a per= 
son of great talents and great station,” 
say about the haggard demoniac and 


good her toothless guns. 


- Ihope you will. now, retract. what 
you have so rashly said about his being 
a dull as ‘‘ a mean and false in 
sinuation."—What the devil, dear, do 
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figare behind ; but you and I know, 
dear North, that the figure behind, 
60 far from deserving any notice what- 
=—_ is, in " a or "d 
body, aping the airs of youth, and 
in mind,a eenenbdenidiog who mis- 
‘takes contortions for activity, rage for 
force, and the exhibition of the tooth- 
less gums, for the very act of biting. 
Bat, moreover, it cannot escape any 
reader, nor yourself upon reconsidera- 
tion, that most of the sentences of this 
unhappy article,which have any mean- 
ing at all, are contradicted, in spirit 
and in terms, in half a dozen other 
of this very Magazine. Turn 
out, dear North, this intruder, and 

print my letter as your apology. 


- VI. I next object to your outrageous 
on one Mr Galt—a small author, 

with a small talent in one small way, 
but out of that small line, the longest, 
lankest, blindest, dullest haberdasher 
of prose, which even our prosing day 
ean produce—his Annals, the Scotlish 
part of his Legatees, the first pages of 
Sir Andrew, and the Provosé, are all 
tolerable, and all alike ; borrowed of 
one another, and exhibitingsome power 
of local delineation, and of provin- 
cial idiom. As to his Earthquake, his 
Wragedies, his: Lives and his Deaths, 
they are below notice, except so far as 
prove the combined pruriency 

and sterility of his genius. No mind 
in Great Britain throws up such fre- 
— and such plentiful crops of 
istle and chickweed. But why, Mr 
North, add to the side-wind falsehood 
of , a downright lie? You say 
“* the Quarterly Review aways at- 
tacks this gentleman.” The Quarterly 
Review, as far as I have seen it, and 


recollect its articles, has examined but logy 


two works of this gentleman. The one 


his Tragedies, which it laughs at, and gular. 


which you conveniently and untruly 
profess never to have read ; and the 
Annals, which it praises even. beyond 
vour prai So much for its di 

notice of Mr Galt ; in indirect notice, 
it has mentioned, as you do, the Lega-~ 
tees wa the Eart ae _— former, 
again, it praises even beyond your own 
scale of eulogy, and sho lattor it. does 
not condemn with as much emphasis 
as you employ. Now, Mr North, I 
summon you to answer how de- 
sire of puffing off Galt, i 

Ebony’s publications, could have in- 
duced you to assert so palpable an un-~ 





I care whether the article that has ex- 
cited your, spleen be contradicted or 
not, in spirit and in terms, in half a 
dozen passages of this very magazine? I 
do not pretend to be a perfect Sir James 
M‘Intosh, consistent at all times and 
seasons, and in all matters of subscrip- 
tion, letting not his right hand know 
the intention of his left. With your 
leave, therefore, my kind sir, we shall 
allow this dog to continue in the pack 
—for he is prime both in nose, tongue, 
and foot. 


VI. Now, how to answer this infer- 
nal paragraph, confound me if I well 
know. Meanwhile, let us take ano- 
ther tumbler.—Oh, Ambrose! that 
was nectar indeed !—Now for it.— 
Mr Galt has written a great number 
of capital articles for Maga, and that 
is one plain, sound, substantial rea- 
son for what you call “ our out- 
rageous eulogy.” You admit also that 
the Quarterly Review has praised 
his Annals and Legatees even more 
highly than I have done. There I 
plant my foot—and you at least can- 
not well drive me from that position. 
If the Quarterly Review, for which 
Mr Galt does not write, praises works 
of his which Mr Murray did not pub- 
lish, more highly than Ebony’s Maga, 
for which he does write, praises works 
which the said Ebony doth publish— 
then, pray, what sort of a Fall all dall 
all, Fall all dali all, Fall all all all, Fall 
lall dall liddy, are you, Mr Philomag, 
to wonder at the most outrageous eu-~ 
which our pen can put to paper 
on Mr Galt? That is a blow on the ju- 
.— You next ask me, Christopher 
North, wuy I TELL A DOWNRIGHT 
L1z ? Sir, Iam nota clergyman, there- 
fore, this language is out of character. 
I verily believe you are the first man 
that ever asked another way he told 
a downright lie. Many an honest 
man tells a downright lic, when it 
might puzzle him to give the reason 
for it. Besides, it is very simple in 
you to expect any gentleman of com- 
mon capacity and ordinary endow- 
ments to give the érue reason of his 
telling a lie. But, although we have, 
no doubt, told many lies in our days, 
(and whoever eyehe has not, convicts 
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CGusrtaty Review? Phe plas Bt bs 
ew ? "Phe plat 
‘that the Quarterly is under in é 
too’; and though it ought to have at- 
tacked Mr Galt, it did not do its duty, 
but under this sinister influence, prai- 
sed as admirable what honest criticism 
— at most haye admitted to be to- 
€. 


" VIT. I say nothing of your eternal 
Vou. XII. 
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himself of ofie thtimper otit ‘of fifs 
‘own"montth;) ‘this about thé Quar 
‘terly ‘Review, upon’ our honour," ts 
not one*of them. “We have no dis- 
tinct “fe¢ollection of any thing ‘we 
‘wrote fast month, but ‘we often Have 
said“ the Quarterly Review alw 
attacks this gentleman.” ‘If’ this b 
@ lie at all, it is not a downtight, 
but a ‘sidelong one.” The Qu 
Review (ni ) did most falsely ‘ac- 
cuse Mr Galt of being a Jacobin; or 
something bad and mysterious of that 
sort. It was, we think, but we are 
never dogmatical, though always firm, 
in an article about Cardinal ve 
Secondly, the Quarterly Review did, 
more than once, 2. e. in more than one 
article and number, attack Mr Galt’s 
Tragedies. That may have been all 
vary right, we cannot tell ; but it is 
not proof of a downright falsehood on 
a gentleman of our denied veracity. 
Thirdly, the Quarterly Review wrote 
a very poor—indeed, a most miserable 
article, about the Annals, which, in 
our opinion, it tried to damn with 
faint praise, just as Mr Philomag is 
now trying to do—but which, to 
borrow his own irresistible antithesis 
‘is beyond your power or theirs.” 
Fourthly, the Quarterly Review’ at- 
tacked, in our opinion, Mr Galt, (al- 
thoagh insidiously,) in ‘an articld’ on 
Memoirs of a Life t in Pen 3 
nia, edited by Mr Galt and a 

» it ai 


by Mr Blackwood ;—Fifth 

the same to his Travels ; and, six 

we undertake to shew other attacks be: 
sides’ these now alluded to upon ‘Mr 
Galt in the Quarterly Review. “Tie 
DOWNRIGHT LIE therefore is, in fact, 
an UPRIGHT TRUTH. But we are no 
enemies of the Quarterly Review, which 
we do‘from our souls admire in many 
things, just as we well know the edi- 
tor of that excellent and fearless work 
does from his soul admire Maga. And, 
therefore, we cannot but give vent to 
our indignation, Mr Philomag, at your 
unhandsome insinuation against thein- 
tegrity of the principles on which the 
Quarterly is conducted. You say the 
plain fact is, that “‘ the Quarterly is 
under influence too.” What influence ? 
Whose? § out, man, as we have 
done ; and let the public—the world— 
the universe, judge between Christo= _ 
pher North and the Greatest of “his 
Cotemporaries. — ; . nth 


VII. I liked Croly’s Catiline, and 
G 








article on Croly and his Catiline—Ca- 
taline was a great man and a fine fel~ 
low in his day, but so is not Croly in 
outs. I admit, however, if the tragedy 
had been written 200 years ago, we 
ey yn Ra it; but I am 

to say, that I see in your prai 
Senmnenaret once 
WT teas «lng prams on 

a 

month—However, forgive me if I am 
uncharitable, but I t that you 
scratch one another. use a nasty 
phrase for a nasty practice. 


7 


VIII. Now, Christopher, shew that 
are a man—an honest one ! b- 
this letter,—answer it if you 
and can ; but publish it, to prove, at 
least, that you me f have a fel- 
low-feeling for Ebony and his authors 
and devils, you have also honour and 
frailty, and = pepe Fealt 
R to su t grain o 
with — the uninformed t to 
season the viands w our Magazine 
spreads before chemi aon yours, 
' PuiLomac. 


” ‘Private—If’ this meets’ the recep= 
tion it ought, you shall hear from me 


$98 5H not 1 monet try my band happy 
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I said so; I thought it in many re- 
a a bold, vigorous, and manly 
play. If by your sneer about “200 
years. ago,” &c.. you mean to say that 
the tragedy is on the model of our an- 
cient drama, you ex’ your igno- 
rance, a is ate f ag a is a 
correspondent of ours, we have every 
reason to be proud of each other. What 
the devil, are you not a correspondent 
of ours-yourself, and an incessant read- 
er, and a subscriber, we suppose, for at 
Jeast a dozen copies for aunts and so 
forth in the country? And were you to 
publish a tragedy, or a farce, or any 
thing of a similar character, which was 
bond fide, and without any humbug, a 
good thing as things go, must we be 
mum because it was Philomag’s? By 
no manner of means. We shall extol 
you—perhaps- have done so before 
now—ad sidera. As to scratching one 
another, the charge is a grave one ; 
but you will have the candour to blush 
for having most unadvisedly made it 
agvent the members of the Magazine, 
w I assure you such a practice, 
however nasty, is unnecessary, one 
and all of us having long been con- 
tented with scratching himself. 


VIII. Now, Philomag, I have shewn 
myself to be a man—and I think an ho- 
nest one ;—although I hope that this 
is not the first sheet in which I have 
proved both my virility and my vera- 
city. It pains me to think that you 
should say this proof of either was 
necessary. Qur dear public has no 
fault to find—they are the daily and 
nightly consolation of us both. Fellow- 
feeling we indeed have, not only for 
Ebony and his authors and devils, but 
for every other truly great and good 
Bibliopole, his authors and devils also, 
if not likewise ; we have honour and 
eonscience enough to confess our frail- 
ties, which are weighty and manifold, 
though, were they ten times bigger and 
blacker than they are, would they not 
all be more than ten times redeemed 
by such a complication of moral and 
intellectual excellencies, as never, per- 
haps, before fell to the lot of any mor- 
tal editor ? 

Come give us a shake of your hand. 

I am yours, 
CuristorHer Nortu. 

Private.-—I hope your letter has met 

with the reception it ought.—I shall be 
to hear from you again—If not, 
do try your hand elsewhere. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE PUBLIC. ’ 


Arter reading the above una ble epistle which we found lying, one 
morning, like a tid tdevareadienps (wi the London post-mark distinct) 


we with sweetened our t lymph with two I 
_ of purest white—cracked a couple of our four eggs—buttered a of the 


loat, and began to cram and cogitate.—Here is a modest, well-informed core 
respondent, with a ve ce, thought we: “ He beards the lion in his den, 
the Douglas in his hall.” We did not think that there lived the man who 
dared thus address Christopher North. In came the A from an even~ 
ing party, savage after soda. He had no sooner t the necks of half-a- 
dozen stone bottles of Jennings’s best, and wiped the tears from his sparkling 
eyne, than we handed over to him Philomag. The Enaign, it seems, had re- 
quested a young lady of his acquaintance, then residing in the Gorbals of 
G » to direct her letters to the care of Christopher North, Esq. ; his own 
idence being, for certain good reasons, fluctuating ; and never doubting for 

a moment, that this was an offer to capitulate—to surrender at discretion, he 
had the outside in, before we could put in any plea in arrest of judgment. 
Blinded by his passion, he never remarked that the seal had been broken, and 
whipped up the tail of the letter, just asthe nymph, from whom he fondly dreamt 
it came, would whip up the tail of her petticoat, on crossing the Goose-Dubs on 
a plashy day. nee red eye devoured the signature.—“ Paitomac! Pui- 
Loma !” ejaculated the astonished Adjutant. “‘ Is the girl mad? She might 
as well sign herself ‘ Puitisec! Putiisec !’—Hollo! I have it—She reads 
Mr Cox Comb on Phrenology, and this is meant for an abbreviation of Pat- 
LOPROGENITIVENESS. Sweet creature! She delicately hints that she is fond 
of children. Her wishes shall be gratified, all in time.” The Standard- 
bearer’s black dismay may, perhaps, be dimly imagined by the brightest fan- 
cy, on discovering, by slow and reluctant degrees, that Philomag was no phi- 
loprogenitive Filly in the West country—not the Fair Stranger in the Gor 
—the white-necked Swan of the Goose-Dubs—but, in all probability, some 
outrageous Irishman like himself, ready for a row, and no shilly-shallyer with 
his shillella. “ Must I answer it?” quoth we, mildly. ‘‘ Answer it, and be 
damned !” retorted Odoherty; and flinging it, either by accident or design, 
into the silver coffee-pot, whose mouth we had just opened, to take a peep in- 
to the contents, now low as the funds during the mutiny at the Nore, he 
stalked majestically across our study in three strides—was heard swinging 
down, like a tiger, the spiral stair-case, past five different landing-places 
doors, each with its knocker and bell ; and, on looking from the window of 
“ our pensive citadel,” we saw him, with his hands behind his back, under 
the long flaps of his surtout, which were flying agitated in the strong east 
wind, streaming like meteors in the troubled air, boring his way down in- 
tended site ef the additional High School, right on to the Pozzi, wherein 
he vanished. 

ne ae at Ambrose’s alone; and the hodge-podge, or hotch-potch, as 
Ebon it, being peculiarly invigorating, our spirits to rise at ever, 
plateful. = You bet better be he <0 tabena.tt of the auttons” 
‘whispered Mr Ambrose, standing, in a friendly attitude, close on our right. “A 
little bit, Mr Ambrose ;” and somewhere about a pound rising up the 
Bog of Peas, plumped into our deep-bosomed china. ‘‘ Who is this Philomag, 
think you, Ambrose, who writes in this cavalier style?” ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir, I am not acquainted with his writings; but you will give him a Rowland 
for his Oliver. Shall I bring your pen, sir?” Dinner and dessert were over 
and gone—one filbert survived. ‘“ I will crack thee, Philomag, just as I crack 
this nut ;” and, stripping off the husk in which the rogue Jay imbedded, with 
his long, taper, yellow, wasp-like bottom, I applied the canenaing wore to him, 
crushed every rib in his bedy, out with the kernel, salted, and incontinently 
See I then took my pen, and replied to Philomag, as 

ve. 

We ha\ . no wish to triumph over Philomag, who is evidently an extremely 

clever and cutting person. Our answer is, like his letter, direct and straight- 
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forward. It may not be satisfactory to all our readers; and some may think 
that we come off second ..We cannot.always be in the right ; although 
we hesitate not to say, with all possible humility, that we believe ourselves to 
be in tlie wrong as seliiom:as can be expected from the acknowledged infirm- 
ity of human nature.. We have;no ambition to be ‘ a faultless monster which 
the world ne'er saw ;” quite the contrary; we are, in good truth, ne wege | 
monstet, seen by the whole world, read Ay all who can read, and read to 

.. But to the point. Qur last number was a Review, and, we say, an im- 
ial.one. . We wished to\shew the-world. a specimen of what a Review 
ought to be. Its three chief —- being; in our opinion, spirit, variety, and 
justice. We took the latest lists of new publications, and selecting a number 
ef books which we either knew to be. ot bad, or whose titles seemed to be 
promising, we wrote to-some of our .prime contributors, scattered all over the 
country at this season, assigning toeach man his work. Some of them took 
no notice of our letters—~others returned flat denials—a few sent hasty and 
superficial articles, got :up on the spur of the moment—and two or three 
stauneh dogs transmitted critiques which did our editorial heart and eyes good 
to grasp them. We then threw off a few first-rate articles of our own—rum- 
maged out a brace or two that were beginning to get. musty—and, as they all 
lay.on the table before us, we ordered our housekeeper (be hushed, my dark 
spirit, for wisdom condemns, when the faint and the deplore-—G 
bell,) to bring to us “ those papers yonder.” Wenumbered them just as she 
placed them on our knee-—tied them all up with a bit of sky-blue ribband, for 
the Devil, who made his appearance at his usual hour, and carried off the 
whole concern under his brimstone arm-pit, to his sovereign lord and master, 
that great Dictator of Devils—Mr James Ballantyne. 
- Now, was there ever greater impartiality than this? We selected from the 
Jists a number of books published by ali the best booksellers, and a few pub- 
lished by the very worst ; and pray just look at the result as it stands in No. 
LXV. Will Philomag put his -em his heart, and say that undue favour 
is shewn. to any man, woman, or child, in that austere Minos-like and Rhada- 
manthian:number ? Two of Blackwood’s books are reviewed—Pen Owen, and 
Lights and Shadows ;—two of Hurst, Robinson, and’ Company’s—New Edi- 
tion of Don Quixote, and Croly’s Catiline ;—three of Mr Murray’s—Brace- 
bridge Hall,—Diary of an Invalid—and Lord Aberdeen on Grecian Architec- 
ture ;—oneof Longman & Co.’s—the Magic Lantern ;—oneof Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy’s—Bloomfield’s May- Day with the Muses ;—three of Colburn s—Lad 
‘Morgan’s Travels, the Mohawks, and Graham Hamilton ;—one of Constable's 
Fortunes of Nigel ; and so on. We challenge all the editors of Reviews, Ma- 
gazines, Albums, and Councils of Ten in this world, to exhibit any such fair, 
fearless, do-right-and-shame+the-devil conduct as this, in their Editorial capa- 
Citi 


es. , 

- Because Mr Blackwood is becoming a great and good Publisher, are we not 
to review his books? a pretty joke truly. Does the Quarterly Review, never 
on any occasion whatever, take notice of a single work eimahating from Albe- 
marle Street? Does the Edinburgh Review blink every heavy volume from 
the Mount of Proclamation? Does the New Monthly keep all Mr Colburna’s 
Cockneys strutting in the shade? And if Taylor and Hessey published books, 
would their editor make it a point of honour to conceal the fact? Humbug. 
Let any blockhead prevail upon Mr Blackwood to publish a book for him, and 
he will know what a flogging means. We advise him as friends, for, in a cer- 
tain sense, we ought all to be friends, to provide a tin-plate for his-posteriors. 
But there is another view of the subject. It so happens, that nine-tenths 
of the men of talents in Britain are Contributors to our Magazine, and are we, 
on that account, never to praise any of their writings? It is very easy for 
Philomag or Misomag, to exclaim, “‘ Oh! ho! he is a Contributor. See how 
ley are scratching one another !” How can wehelp it? If every good author 
become a Contributor, and often, whether we will or not, sometimes after 

the most t entreaties to desist, are none thenceforth to be praised but 
blockheads ? We have really, it must be confessed, if this e of argu- 
_ ent against us be legal, got into a pretty hobble. If we praise one of Black- 
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wood’s books, it is because he publishes it. If we praise one of Murray's, it 
is because the author is one of our Contributors. If we praise one of Con- 
stuble’s, it is because we Wrote it urself: -If we damn a dunce, or flea @ fool, 
or kime a knave, or pin a puppy, or kick a cur, or muzzle a Morgan, or root 
out:a Radical, or whip:a Whig, or crucify a Coekney,—the reason assigned 
is, we presume, “ because he is not a Contributor.”— Admitted. Bn at 

: ‘The whole Periodical Press is bought.and sold—except Pe meg 
zine. The moment one single dunce—even a dubious one, drivelling on: 
bateable ground—is praised in this Work—‘‘ may skill part from eur right 
hand.” The moment we are conscious of basely and abjectly. denying his 
toa man of genius,:‘may our heart wither, We have our fits—our moods— 
our measures. Qur spirits are very unequal.; We look on this world with 
a nea ay On Monday, @ man seems to us to shew some talent—on 
Tuesday, we find him feeble—andon Wednesday, weep to acknowledge him 
& Macvey. ‘Thus are we sometimes led into inconsistencies. But all who have 


studied our character with a truly phi eye, know how to correct our 
re¢koning. We do not deal out our sti praise like alms, as if genius were 
mendicity,—-we do not fear to let ourselves down by lifting up to.our 


own level-; or if itso happen that they-deserve it, te ‘take our place at-their 
feet, We know who are our equals, and seat them by our sides ;—-we know 
who are our superiors, and we ask to sit on their right hands ;—we know who are 
immeasurably, eternally our inferiors, and we either shove them aside without 
cruelty ; or if they turn against us with tooth or:tail, we scorch, scotch, and 
Lo eng as meet is, and tread them into invisibility among the ashes of 
° A. : ' : ' rae 
And now we are brought four-in-hand bang-up to the gate of Truth. Tax 
MIGHTY ARMY OF THE BLOCKHEADS ARE SET IN ARRAY AGAINST U8. THEIR 
WOODEN TRUMPETS CLATTER~AND THEIR TIMBER BAYONETS ARE FIXED TO 
THEIR PASTEBOARD BLUNDERBUSSES. -See how they wheel back in miserable 
prostration. What recrimination among their and their toes! , What 
suicide is going’onm among that swinish multitude! We are not moving from 
our position. Yet they fancy we are. pursuing them, and giving no quar- 
ter. They are erying‘out for +and instinctively skulking to the rear, 
begin plundering the baggage, amibehiasingy ta-dtutshes dativeietion Gee cieusaiy 
of their unconscious and unintending conquerors. | 
- This, gentle Reader, is a flight. But to be a little more intelligible ;—the 
simple truth is, that'a Periodical: Work that shuts its gates.against all block- 
heads, or now and then drags one in, and sends him out) tarred and feathered, 
or like a rat with -his mouth stitched together. with rm 2 NEY sep to 
frighten his brotherhood of vermin, must be assailed every hour of the day 
‘with the mud-missiles of malice. Blockheads too are breedy, and double them- 
selves every ten years. Fat carries off thousands annually no doubt, but:they 
marry early, often beget twins. Well do we know the round, fat, oily 
tive abusers of Blackwood. ‘Nor -are they all so. ‘The small; spite- 
fal, wizzened, spawnless, dry-haddock of a hater, may be seen i 
‘thie salt rheums of his blear eyes _— us—that stains our page as lemon 
juice does velveteen breeches. To the current stupidity, atld the current ma- 
Tignity of the Times,—in other words, to the Fools join the Knaves ; and not 
an enemy to our work will be omitted, or a friend taken ins Cetera —— 
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' LETTER FROM A “‘ GENTLEMAN OF THE PRESS,” TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 


My Dear N.— Will you 
08 ved sui se veur Sty tia 
ent of yours in tC) 
not his ca ter waxes 

anarvellously ‘wroth with some hard- 

‘hearted ‘critic unknown, who has not 

meted unto Mr Halls due meed of 


Soobade anne Before I begin, 
, let me say that I -know no-~ 
plctthe wiNl T sw it otieed tn your 
il I saw it in your 
lany. ‘obich eued the fashion- 
* I ive is i 
~ able -etiquette in addressing maga- 
zines,j—that I am no judge of paint- 
ing, taste, gusto, virtu, and all that 
sort of thing,—that I am very willing 
to believe, as it has been praised by a 
contributor of yours, that the picture 
is quite excellent, and, moreover, per- 
fectly ready to admit that the critic 
complained of may be a bad man and 
an ugly Christian. After all these ad- 
mi , I must still say, dear N., 
that your contributor is rather an ab- 
surd sort of person, at least in this 
particular matter. 
-  A’man paints a picture. Very well. 
goto see it. Stil better. But 
if the people who 
express their opinions on it, I must 
withhold the assertion, that the whole 
gb the best a all —_— 
things. My opponent, however, w 
temark, that he expects that nobody 
should criticise unless he possessed a 
perfect knowledge of the subject ; and 
that he should get through his task 
with the most benignant suavity, scat- 
tering nothing but rose-water on the 
head of the ha | Benes a 
correspondent in what e 
Gatien globe he has Tived since he 
cut his eye-teeth—since he became a 
carnivorous animal? Not in London 
or Edinburgh I swear, or he would 
not at this time of day go about with 
a lantérn in his hand, looking for 
faultless monsters which the world 
neversaw. Here is a poor devil getting 
his three guineas a-week, and workin 
like a cart-horse—obliged to atten 
boxing-matches, bull-baitings, metho- 
dist preachings, Whig meetings, Jacko 
Macacko, rr th Waithman, and 


to 


Miscel-_ 


there are not to. 


RSQ. 
it me all other sorts of curiosities, eternally 


reporting, —reporting,— reporting, — 
scribbles. scribble all day Ts sme at 
night listening to Liston, or Maberly, 
or Grimaldi, or Lord Erskine, et hoc 
— omne, still with the pen ever- 
ing between the forefinger and 
thumb of his dexter paw, with an 
onmivorous, roaring, gaping new 
behind him for Aa are 
im for food—and this unfortunate 
homo is, forsooth, to be a walking en- 
ia, to write critically, scienti- 
fically, literally, philosophically, etce- 
mee on all given subjects—to under- 
stand politics, pugilism, elequence, 
music, painting, and poetry, and all 
other branches of art and nature—for 
three guineas a-week—for three pounds 
three shillings and no pence sterling 
money. of our liege Lord and Sove- 
reign King George the Fourth, whom 
God preserve. You, North, are un- 
doubtedly a living pantology, as all 
who have the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance must admit ;—but have the 
goodness to recollect that you are in 
the receipt of some seven or eight 
thousand a-year for so being. A man 
may write de omni scilili, or rather de 
omni.scribili at that rate, but to expect 
it for 156 guineas per annum, is quite 
absurd and unreasonable. 

Well, well, it may be said, we do 
not perfect connoisseurship in 
the articles,—but fair play, my 
sir, fair play—no ill nature—no abuse 
—no evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing. Here again I have your corre- 
spondent on the hip. What right has 
he or any man to cry out that calling 
a@ man a jackass is foul play? I am 
looking out of my window this mo- 
ment, and I see two grand-looking fel- 
lows Passing by in superfine black 
coats—breeches to match—and black 
silk stockings, each with a perpendi- 
cular cane firmly invested in his fist, 
and talking with the utmost gravity, 
composure, and conscious dignity to 
one another. I bet ten to four that 
they are both asses—six to one that 
one or the other is so. Will any body 
take me up in pounds, guineas, pis- 
toles, doubloons, or joes? If any body 





* Mr T. alludes to the concluding article of our sixty-fourth Number, vol. XI, p. 
596, on Mr Halls’ picture. ‘This letter was too late for our last. 
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does, his cash is in jeopardy. I con- 
template some of it transmuting into 
the most admirable blackstrap possible, 
and wambling down my throat with 
the most agreeable rapidity. In the 
same way Mr Hubbledeshuff, the re- 
, or Mr Grub, the editor, goes 


- into a picture He does not 


know a good picture a bad one— 
warm colouring from cold—back- 
ground from foreground—nor does he 
care a fig’s end about it, but an article 
he must write. eaenie we his head 
is addled by an extra dozen tum- 
blers of punch, or by a speech of Joe 
Hume’s, or something else that is apt 
to ag? aman; but addled or not 
, there stands the open-throated, 
wide-gutted new: mouring for 
emg he aoe the room, ae 
right or wreage Iording thick wich at 
ight or wro i ick with chi 
dnarere talk tal alice 
—colouring — expression — Raphael— 
a af oj Ran ky the painter ; 
or indeed if he have sense, he not 
o there at all, but criticizes quietly over 
his cheese ecw: in yal cool of the 
evenin i at the catalogue. 
His an friends he aft of course— 
for the rest, acting on the principle of 
the general jackassification of man- 
kind, which I have already-glanced at, 
he abuses them right and left, just. as 
a drunken Irishman at a. fair 
about him, in the hope that he may 
chance to break the head of an oppo- 
nent. 
' Now, Sir, I would wish to ask, is 
there any thing unchristian, impolite, 
i rous, or asinine, in praising a 
man’s friend? For the life of me, I 
cannot see that there is, vid. Cic. de 
Amic. Therefore, if praising-a friend 
is right, ex equali, it follows, that abu- 
sing your enemy is just as praisewor- 
thy. Had I an enemy, who painted a 
i more TTitianish than Titian, or 
more Rembrandtish than Rembrandt, 
or more le ays than Haydon, I 
think it would be a most unfair thing 
to ask me to puff it. You may talk to 
me of the days of chivalry, but they 
had no critics or connoisseurs in those 
days—and God be thanked they have 
me to the dogs moreover. Nay more, 
it would, I think, be quite correct in me 
to tear it to pieces—into bits of canvas 
inch square. Shew me a law of nature 
to contradict me, to hinder me from 
doing so. There is none extant in all 
her statute book. But as the para- 





its all th 
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ph writer is in general a 

though merry fellow, who has nelther 

i nor enemy among artists superior 
to sign-post aiden Teas great and 
golden rules for reviewing, viz. 1. Puff 
your friends ; 2. Abuse your enemies, 
cannot have a very extensive influence. 
Of the majority he knows nothing | 
whatever. Let him then go by chance, 
—abuse and praise on any principle, 


regular or exper —and were I cri- 
ticising, I. should lay on abuse as thick 
de enmotle = ayia 
0 in my whole compo- 
sition while doing, so. I well know 
that the poe in general, and the 
renting public in particular, feel a 
sort of repugnant horror against the - 
ee reek he of iene and 
ike exceedi to have their tes 
roused by ihe piawent sauce of the 
tomahawk. And do you think, my 
dear fellow, I am to send to my em- 
ployer a milk-and-water affair, which 
would be voted a bore, and mayhap 
get me turned off as an ass? Gammon 
me, if I should do any such thing. 
Besides, take it up in a patriotic point 
of view. Is the interest of the rew 
to predominate over the interest of the 
many? Am I to the feeli 
of some half dozen artists (who, by the 
way, are quite peppersinet in pretend- 
ing to any,) and baulk the appetite of 
aisked ao i he tity quite 
i at. seeing t dle 
cut up, hacked, ect y a 
embowelled? It is a selfish expecta- 
tion on the part of the artists, and let 
us hear no more ahens S ‘ 
But. your. correspondent will here 
in.a word. “ My good sir, you 
ave all this time been fighting the 
on It was no bread-an-cheese, 
three-guineasea-week reporter whona 
I charge—this og SO this atro- 
cious, this cold-hearted, this’ bloody 
ruffian of an article, of which I com- 
plain, was written by a brother artist, 
to depreciate Mr Halls’s fame. How 
can you defend that?” To which I 
reply, 1 can defend it with all the ease 
and grace imaginable. Should not 
every man have—or whether he should 
or not—has not every man of genius, 
or who supposes he has a genius, an in- 
nate desire of bering Misneste in print? 
viet ing bow: by his tana 
illainous manuscript is own 
will. look when a in orderly 
lines and well-crammed columns by the 
compositor ? This being granted, I do 





5 
not see a painter should, by hand- 
te take lose all ty and 

desire of handling the pen. ‘You see 
Hazlitt, what a fine writer he is—how 
universally admired—nearly as much 
as a scribe, as he was valued 

asa painter. Well, then, on what is 
the man to write? Obvi on his 


own on ; and in this he can only 
himself in dissertating either 
6n dead or living painters. As for the 


dead painters, it is ten to one that he 
does not know any thing concerning 

though that, to be sure, is no 
reason why he should not write—but 
still more, they have been written on 
80 often, that no man of originality 
would bother himself with them now- 
a-days. Then of living painters, he 
must either write of himself or his 
contemporaries. He puffs himself of 
course—but there is no reason why he 
should ‘do so for another. Must he 
hot occasionally cut up his brother- 
brushes ? e resolution-signing 
Lai of Edinburgh, who all 

t 


riot about the Report of the Cog- 
noscenti, would say—No ; but every 
body of sense would say—Ay, and the 
ayes have it. Indeed, in the present 
hs B 


improved and flourishing state 
ritish art, if he did not cut up 
three hundred and sixty-four out of 
365 of the pictures which we see laud- 
ed ‘to the stars in the Literary Gazette, 
and elsewhere, he must be as eyeless 
as old Polyphemus, after the unplea- 
gant affair he had with the Ithacan. 
Now in this way an innocent, and per- 
haps truly benevolent, painter thought 
he could be smart on Mr Halls, and 
‘write a nice little article for some pa- 
per which he patronizes with his ab- 
surdity. I am not isp i 4 
Halls, nor panegyrizing his critic, who, 
if he be a writer of Cockaigne, is pro- 
is eee cee,ctsee 
a esis whic ve 
the pr Nadi ay without having re- 
course to all the vivid indignation of 
our dent against the ond 
dribble of the Cockney. _ Verily, it is 
a storm in a kennel. 
Now I have overthrown corre- 


be, gerade B and yet I see a sort 
of unsatisfied puzzle in his counte- 
nance.’ Damn it—he will say —is 
then a man to be blackguarded with 
total by any fellow who takes 

in ,—and afterwards to be 


; of excuse, that his slan- 
ane bee benevolent person, or 
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Csuly, 
a beer-bibbing reporter, occupied’ in 
the innocent Gear nines of feeding a 
voracious newspaper? As your cor- 
respondent (I wish I knew his name, 
for it is a bore to be using this cum- 
brous periphrasis every five lines) is 
obviously a clever, though in this re- 
spect, an unenlightened man,—and-ag$ 
he has told the story of the stupid ab- 
bot admirably well, I shall answer him 
with the most condescending benigni- 
ty. All the abuse of all the Scarvilcine 
publications in the country—the old 
Edinburgh Review, the Scotsman, the 
Examiner, the Morning Chronicle, &e. 
&c.—never will do a man of genius— 
of real undoubted genius—one pins- 
worth of harm. Jeffrey, in one of his 
thousand-and-one slanderous articles, 
told Lord Byron that he ought to give 
up —for that Nature never in- 
ten im to be a poet. Did any 
body believe the smallest of critics? 
Nobody with more brains than a tit- 
mouse. He began a critique on the 
Excursion, by the very elegant and 
beautiful phrase of ‘‘ This will never 
do,”—and who cared a pinch of snuff 
about it. Hunt, in his Feast of the 
Poets, declared that Sir Walter Scott 
could not write a sentence of readable 
prose—whereat I burst into a loud 
guffaw. In his Examiner, he said that 
HE (Hunt) had put down the Duke of 
Wellington ! which only reminded me 
of a qointy devised saying of my old 
and good friend Jack Curran, ‘dear, 
witty, jolly, eloquent Jack Curran, to 
our friend Charley. “ What are you 
writing there, Charley, my boy?” says 
Jack. “ A speech, sir,” said the orator, 
‘‘and I intend to give your friend Grat- 
tan a dressing in it.” “ Never mind 
it, Charley, my boy,” replied Curran, 
** never mind it—it is only a child try- 
ing to throw a pebble at the leg of a Co- 
lossus.”—And do you think that Lord 
Byron, or Wordsworth, or Sir Walter, 
or the Duke, for it is not worth while 
to multiply examples, are a bit the 
worse for the drivellings of Jeffrey or 
Hunt? Not they, indeed,—no more 
than they would for the barkings of a 
couple of cross-grained cur dogs. 

ay, not to rely on the efforts of 
such impotent weaklings as the Suaut 
Kwown, and the King of the Cock- 

,—even. men of real talent do 
not put down men of real talent. Did 
the whole con tion of wits, who 
drew their polished pens against Bent- 
ley in the Boyle controversy, lessen 

17 





. Ne 
flourish, full of honour, after having 
abused one another most tremendous- 
. Or to give an‘example more imme- 
sative of powerfal Churchill injured 
arth in the eyes of posterity ? No 
miore than H ‘s caricaturing him 


Fesie 
te 


: 
E 


the author of Christabel is unhurt 


it,—ewimming about quite peace- 
among the swans of Thames — 
? Because’ he is a man of real 


that bad eminence ? Have they dared 


agreea 

of ushers at boarding-schools ? 
What is the reason that they sunk 
under it? Because they were, are, and 
ever will be, ignorant pretenders, with- 
out talent or information. It is in 
vain for Mr Hazlitt* to call Z “a mis~ 
chievous crew of eritics in Edin 

h,” to abuse the public for mind~ 
ing him, and mourn over the title of 

- It will not do, my dear H, 
blame not Z, but. Nature, who at thy 
birth gave thee the blessing she gave 
Og in Absalom and Achi Be 
THOU DuLL. As I am notangry I shall 
not say any worse. 

What I have said about abuse, I 
might say of Puff; viz. that you cah 
no more puff up permanently what is 
bad, than you can down perina~ 
nently what is good ; that would 
be wandering away too much, and bex 
sides, the art of puffing is too mighty 
an art to be discussed m this way asa 
side-dish. The total of what I have 
discoursed on is, That all the elamour 
about cruel criticism isabsurd—it will 
do no harm to the mighty,—and as 
for the pigmies, let them: be crushed 
for daring to tread where none but the 
sillier Gheuld enter. Gods, men, or 
booksellers, tolerate mot even medid« 
crity in literature or art—let it there~ 
fore be kicked out. [If a critic mistake 
his man—why, all that is to be said 
se Lib tidhing-goreensdd tuheans. 
put his ki ities into exe- 
cution, and get off with a 
broken head ; unless the attacked party 
pe at ony ne ror PET 
reigw contempt a Newfound 
dog does.onm aw impertinent turnspit, 
and treat him accordingly. Nor is 
re de ae fe a critic thus at- 
tacking his legitimate no more 
than in a Bow-street unkemnel- 
ing.a swindler—only let both critic'and 
0 take care they collar the right 


man, else the get into a scrape. 
‘As for mallgnity, be. it is almost all 





: Vor. XII. 


' {* Vide Hazlitt’s Table Talk. 
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cant. There are some atrabilarious, bit- 
ter poor devils to be sure, who are the 
essence of spite, but they are only to 
be despised, for their power is limited 
by. that very circumstance. The ma- 
jority who criticise, do so to raise the 
eind, not caring whether they are 
ight or wrong,—or they are fellows 
of fun, who cut up an author with 
-whom they would sit down five mi- 
nutes after, over a bowl of punch—or 
men who cannot bear to see Insuffici- 
ency swaggering away, and imposing 
on the weak-minded as a Great Gran- 
dee. As to people being killed by it, 
that is the greatest trash of. all.— 
Southey began this nonsense in late 
ears. Some stupid fellow, in the 
-Menthly Review, who, pressed by 
hunger, had to fill in a little Balaam, 
in. order to fill his belly. with some 
cheap food, wrote half a page of trash, 
about moping Kirk White, who, had 
he lived, would have been an affected 
hum-drum body,—and this, quoth the 
Laureat, contributed to his death.— 
What a tender creature! And lately, 
Johnny Keats was cut up in the Quar- 
terly, for writing about Endymion 
what no mortal could understand, and 
this says Mr Shelly doctored the apo- 
~ And we had then an im- 
mensity of fine things said in Cock- 
aigne, on “infant genius nipped in the 
bud,” or “ brutal criticism blighting 
the nurslings of Parnassus ;” or “ the 
chilling hand of ridicule freezing the 
fine flowers of poetry,” and other fool- 
eries too ridiculous to think of. Is 
there any man who believed such stuff? 
-Keats, in publishing his nonsense, 
-knew that he was voluntarily exposing 
himself to all sort and manner of hum- 
ing; and when he died, if his 
was opened, I venture to say that 
no part of his animal economy display- 
ed any traces of the effects of criticism. 
God rest him, to k with our bre- 
thren of the Church of Rome ;—I am 
sorry he is dead, for he often made me 
laugh at his rubbish of verse, when he 
was alive. . 

In fine, if Mr Halls’ picture is good, 
it. will live in spite of all the abuse 
of all the abusers in the king’s domi- 
nions—if bad, not all the puffers from 
the days of Holus to Tom Bish, will 
keep it alive. Pindar, we see, is in 
general looked on in schools, univer- 
sities, and other such places, as very 

le Greek — though that vast 
scholar, and mighty learned authority, 


Letter from a “Gentleman of the Press.” 


CJuly, 


** Classic Hallam,” declared in a most 
erudite critique, that his language was 
barbarous, having mistaken the Beotian 
for R. P. Knight, Esq.—and the right 
merry and conceited History, written 
and composed by the late Right Ho- 
nourable Charles James Fox, anent 
James the Second, has sunk calmly to 
the grave of all the Capulets, in spite of 
all the sonorous blasts of all the sono~ 
rous penny trumpets of all the sono~ 
rous Whig sages of the North in its 
favour. Let this comfort Mr H——, 
who, I confess, has only served me as 
a peg to hang a dissertation critical 
upon. Let him dispatch his claret, or 
his port, or his brandy and water, or 
whatever his drink may be, in quiet~ 
ness, despising critics. 
Not that I am at all against votes de 


fait. I should have highly enjoyed the 


kicking down stairs-of that pursy Ab- 
bot, who despised Michael Angelo, and 
I think Tasso a gentleman for doing 
it so handsomely ; provided always 
that Michael Angelo was his friend, for 
otherwise it was rather taking a liber- 
ty.—I can tell you a case in point.— 
I remember I wrote a tragedy three 
years ago, which was a masterpiece in 
its way. It had a shipwreck in it, like 
Bertram—a lot of statues, like Evadne 
—children and mothers, like Bellamira 
—&c. &c. &e. In short, it was a fine 
affair. I put breaks in my speeches, 
for Kean to make faces through, and. I 
gave him four fencing matches, and 
two leaps over battlements. What 
could a man do more? Every thing 
went on charmingly—rehearsals per- 
fect—actors au fazt—friends enraptu- 
red—until the night of acting. . The 
first two acts went off pretty well. Some 
slight disapprobation was expressed at 
a bear eating an elderly gentleman in 
rather a summary way, while he was 
making a soliloquy on the slave-trade, 
over a glass of rum toddy, in his front 
lour, but the audience finally swal~ 
lowed it. The third act opened with a 
storm—I blew strong—thunderingly 
strong, and dashed about lightning, 
hail, and rain, with the utmost libe- 
rality. A young lady was standing on 
a battlement, looking over the boilin 
flood for her lover, just in the natural, 
way of all play-heroines, quite uncon- 
cerned. At last an aged domestic ap- 
pears, of whom she makes ardent in- 
quiries, which he, taking his hat off 
in the middle of a snow-storm, an- 
swers—Gods ! what an answer !—I 
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was two days composing it. It rose in 
awful grandeur, and splendid blank 
verse,—until he came to the following 
fine passage : 
" The multitudinous sea, 
Rising in rampaging riot to the sky, 
Swept all the stars away in one fell swoop, 
And sunk them to the bottom, where they 
now 

Shine like dead eyes of cod scattered about. 
At which, would ye believe it? there 
arose a universal hiss ;—ay, I say a 
hiss—as if every man in the pit was 
transformed into a Lernean hydra, 
hissing horribly. Who could stand 
it? I could not.—So singling out one 
vociferous viper, I tweaked him fierce- 
ly and valiantly (‘Tasso’s mode of cri- 
tique) by the nose. He at last shook 
himself out of my grasp, and looking 


savage, “* Sir,” says he, “ do you mean | 


that as personal ?” —“ First, sir,” said 
I, “ let me introduce myself to you as 
the author of the piece, and-then ask 
you, if you mean your hissing my play 
as personal ?”—** Not I, upon ho- 
nour,” he replied.—‘* Nor then, sir,” 
said I, * did I, on my honour, intend 


Lelter from a“ Gentleman of the Press.” 


6h 
any thing personal in pulli our 
nose. So let's go sup together.” We 
got reconciled in a moment, like the 
Dukes of Bedford and Buckingham; 
stept inte the next hotel, demolished 
our supper, and a couple of bottles in 
great comfort, as forgetful of my play, 
as Mr Lambton of his motion ; and 
as his motion was damned while he 
was regaling himself over good cheer, 
so even, in the same way, was my tra- 
gedy. Yet I value myself on my 
finger-and-thumb critique. With re- © 
spect to new r criticism, I cannot 
complain on that occasion: I had it all 
my own way ; for, to oblige a friend 
who had promised to cut it up for the 
Morning Chroniele; I gave it a woeful 
and quite rep ible dressing in 
that valuable print ; and to oblige my- 
self, I extolled it most magnanimously 
in the Courier. 
Shall I go on ? 


No—no—no, Mr Tickler — No. 
You haye been tedious enough in all 
conscience already.—C. N. 





DALE'S IRAD AND ADAH.” 


Tue name of Mr Date is already 
known to all our readers. Indeed he 
enjoys, we are aware, great popularity 
among one very extensive class of those 
whose patronage is our pride ;—-we 
mean the more strictly religious part 
of the community. But though his 
name is known far beyond that cirele, 
we believe his productions are not, out 
of it, so much in vogue, but that we may 
be doing some good by announcing, 
very shortly it must be, the publica- 
tion of a new volume of poems from 
his pen. It is a volume more calcula- 
ted, we apprehend, than any of its pre- 
decessors, to be generally acceptable. 
It is, no doubt, full of the feelings of 
reset ; but it is also full of excel- 
ent poetry, and sw versification. 
A beautiful strain ree feeling 
mingles throughout the whole web of 
the composition ; the subject is mag- 
nificent ; the descriptions are true to 
nature and passion ; the language is 
always that of an accomplished scho- 
lar ; and we need scarcely add, that 


those who purchase books for the be- 
nefit of their families, cannot lay be- 
fore young eyes a more pure and in- 
structive page than that of Mr Dale. 
It must be the fault of the person who 
reads that page himself, if his heart be 
not improved, and his taste gratified 
at the same time. 

We cannot afford room for an an- 
alysis of the fable; nor is there any 
reason why we should diminish, by 
analysis, the after-delight of a regular 

rusal. It.is enough to say, that 
Adah and Irad are a young pair of 
lovers, who,. having wantonly wander. 
ed from the true faith, and resisted the 
prophetic admonitions of the blessed 
Noah, are involved, although repent- 
ant, in the great calamity of the hu- 
man race, and die together amidst the 
rising waves of the irresistible F1oop. - 

It is impossible to deny, that here 
lie mneidates noble y ; and our 
opinion is, very briefly but very de- 
cidedly, that such a Se been pro- 
Sacad Vy Mr Dale. e poem is di- 
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vided into three parts—Guiit; Pao- ening horrors of the encroaching sea, 
PHEcy, and Jupement. Ourextracts and of the various shapes in which the 
shall be from the last of these divi- common passion of terror manifested 
sions. itself among those doomed to suffer. 


It opens with a long and very The following are, we think, very 
ieal description of the gradually i powerful stanzas :— 


And some were there, in whom each tender tie 

Of earthly love seem’d sever’d or forgot : 

For many a father glared with vacant eye 

On his own child, as One remember’d not ; 

And many a Youth, from her whose smile could blot 
Heaven’s image from his heart, while Vengeance stay’d, 
Abhorrent turns: Ah could he shun her lot !— 
But no! the hour is past—his choice was made ; 

One doom awaits them all—betraying or betray’d. 


It comes! Et comes! The clouds concentring swell, 
And, like a rushing cataract, downward pour 
Their mass of prison’d waters ; as it fell, 
A whirlwind swept the sea, and shook the shore ; 
While Ocean rose, and with reverbering roar ~ 
Dash’d its high billows o’er the rocky strand, 
Responsive to the thunder-peal, that tore 
The boundless firmament, while Death’s dark band, 
Storm, Fire, Wind, Hail, went forth to work their Lord’s command. 


O then what prayers and shrieks and ies 
Rung mid the din of waters! while the 

Of broad ‘blue lightnings cleft the clouded skies, 
And answering thunders seem’d to crush the prayer, 
And bid the conscious criminal despair ; 

Bow’d in the dust, they dared not gaze on high : 
Eby said, the angel of Destruction there 


tged his red car; around his presence fly 
The arrows of his wrath ; to mark him were to die. 


In sooth, that ligh was no earthly flame, 
No earthly those fearful thunders pour’d, 
With blaze the dread effulgence came, 
Bright as the sheeted fire by Israel’s Lord 
Hurl’d on the troop; who strove with spear and sword 
To seize or slay his Ihet-—and the swell 
Of thunder echoed like that Angel-word, 
Which shook Creation to the lowest hell, 
When Thamud’s rebel race heard—totter’d—gasp’d—and fell, 
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Here, on the morn of that appalling day, 
Ere yet the torrent o’er the heaving shore 
Dash’d its o’erwhelming flood---far, far away 
His beauteous bride the faithful Irad bore : 
For often had he scaled the summit hoar, 
Wound the steep sides, and gain’d the snow-wreath'd brow ; 
And oh! if Hope were quench’d, and Joy no more, 
A mightier i lived that could not bow 
To doubt or chill despair that urged him onward now. 


Love was not changed to hatred; though in gloom » 
Its fairy dreams had vanish’d, for ay 
Himself the author of his ing doom ; 

Not that unhappy Maid! to him most true, 
Though to her God most faithless. And she too 
In that wild hour of anguish, y proved 
On her own head the cup of wrath she drew ; 

Nor keen remorse her shuddering bosom moved 

Him to arraign, whom yet, if love remain’d, she leyed. 


Bearing his bride, he trod the upward peak, 
Till o’er each limb resistless languor fell ; 

Then screen’d his Adah from the whirlwind’s wrath 
Beneath a far-protruding pinnacle ; © 
While ever anon the ing swell 

' Of piercing shrieks rose heavier on the blast--- 
From this he could not screen her. Flames dispel 
The mirk and misty gloom around them cast ; 

But oh ! what hideous scenes in swift succession past ! 
Till Memory tottering scarce retain’d her throne, 
And Reason v on Madness; while the eye 
Instinctive as if it sought to shun 
That of horror, and would fly 
From sight and sense to wild insanity 
Thonn ite te vallning, yet they dome au, 

ugh life is suffering, yet > not di 
For death is not oblivion—earth—sky—sea 
Alike reveal the fate they fear—and cannot flee. 


Look they to earth ? Though, like a lonely rock 
Rearing aloft its barrier stern and steep ; 

The Sun’s proud témple still withstands the shock 
Of foaming: breakers round its base that sweep ; 
Yet, far as eye can trace yon stormy deep, — 

A if tr indignae-Oosan sought t hemp "” 

As if th’ indi to heap 

Wave upon wave, to scale the lofty skies— 
While Heaven in thunders dread the raging flood defies. 


At length o’er all t drew her ebon veil © 
as the curse while a 
Rose from the plains, as the funeral wail 
Of millions maddening in their agony, a 
Thecugued the patyhed” au peak heres 
t peri 
The Parent with his ing. None can fly 
Their doom—nho Mother with a tear 
Her first and fondest hope—-the dutiful—the dear. 


On the bare rock the lonely lovers lay— 
Oh what a couch for gentle Beauty’s rest ! 
If wpe day when sense and soul give way, 
An very weariness: rest, 
er he rd, 
stupor steals, whi can 
Of things by human lips Lardy ‘unguess’d 
By human ; and only wakes to deem 
Those visions of despair more hideous than they séem. 
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When the bold hunter from a pendent bough 
Swings shuddering o’er the fathomless abyss, 
When the lost I feels his frail canoe 
Whirl’d by the tide to that dread precipice, 
Where Niagara’s downward waters hiss 
With noise that drowns his death-shriek---their dark doom 
Were rest—joy—trapture to a lot like this ; 
They dread the eddying wave, the gulf’s deep gloom ; 
But these would pant for were nought beyond the tomb. 


Morn in its wonted round came lingering on, 
Though morn from night the Sufferers scarce could tell ; 
Save by a fitful glare, that dimly shone 
Like the lone lamp that lights a dungeon-cell, 
Or the dim ray that gleams perchance in hell } 
To mock the prison’d Spirits, and display 
The gloom nor might nor mercy can dispel ; 
Fit prelude to that night, whose silent sway 
Nor dawn of hope shall cheer for ever : sucit was day. 


Yet Irad rose, and roused his bride to fly ; 
If fliglit were vain and hopeless, still he knew 1 © 
»T was a brief respite from eternity : 
He fear’d no human agonies, but who 
Can wrestle with perdition ? And she too ; 
‘ Is there no mercy for a form so fair ?” 
Thus struggled hope with conscience as they flew, 
* O may not deepest penitence and prayer 
* Wing to th’ Eterna?’s throne, and win him yet to spare ?” 


No! dream it not. .In yon polluted grove 
Did ye not mingle in the rites profane ? 
And when JEHOVAH warn’d, by earthly love 
Your hearts were harden’d, and he warn’d in vain. 
Ye spurn’d his pleading pe yen with disdain 
Or reckless unconcern—and hope ye still 
By prayers and tears that moment to regain ? 
Such hope is now presumption. His high will 
Is fix’d—and cannot change—He spoke, and shall fulfil. 





After a time, the poct thus returns to Adah and Irad.—The rising of the | 
sun upon their dark misery, is awfully given. 


But upward sped the Lovers, upward still, 

Though congregated clouds, from brow to. base 

In spiry volumes, wrapp’d the towering hill—_ __ 

Yet foot may tread where eye in vain would trace ; 

And new they gain a loftier restingplace. 

Ah what avails the pause that cannot save ? 

*Tis but a breathing in the-onward race 

Whose goal is dea moment—ere the wave : 
Rears high its foamy crest to plunge them in the grave. 


Away ! Away ! the fatal word is given! 
Flames flash—rocks SS aapecaainegsl skies are blent 
In strange confusion. If yon spacious Heaven 
Were one vast thunder-cloud, it had not rent 
With shock like this the boundless firmament ; 
Yea, if the struggling mass of smouldering fire 
From Nature’s dawn in Atna’s caverns pent, 
Had rent the rock to atoms in its ire, 
It had not wrought a wreck so desperate and so dire. 


With that stupendous crash his footstep reel’d, 
And to a crag with maniac-gripe he clung 

Like drowning seamen to their mast—congeal’d 
The lifeblood im his heart—deep echoes rung 
In his stunn’d ear, as if some Spirit sung 
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His dirge of death—then strangely stupified, 
He sunk the shatter’d shivering rocks among, 
Himself a thing as lifeless, and his bride 

Torn from his straining arms, lay senseless by ‘his side. 


Long, long he slept, till, starting with a gasp 

To consciousness of life and agony, 

From that rude rock he scarce could loose his grasp 

Bound as by grappling gyve—his vacant eye 

Fell first on Adah, dull and dizzily 

As on a form unknown—but Love's true ray, 

Though dimm’d, was not extinct—it could not die 

While the fond heart yet beat—clouds pass’d away— 
He saw where pale and cold his best beleved lay ; 


And hung distracted o’er her, till her breast 
Heaved with faint flutter, and her wan cheek glow’d 
With passing heetic, while the hand he prest 
Feebly return’d his pressure. Strange tears flow’d— 
And Horror ceased an instant to forebode 
Death's darker consummation, till the roar 
Of waters smote his ear—he look’d abroad— 
The City of the Plain was seen no more— 
Beneath him roll’d alone a sea without a shore. 


True were thy words, oh Prophet! Fierce and free 
From chains that curb’d its struggling floods before 
With all its waters rose the mighty Sea ; 
Earth’s central waves disgorged their secret store 
To swell the rushing torrent, till it tore 
Huge forests from their place—and on its tide 
The ponderous wreck of shatter’d cities bore 
Frail as the floating sea-weed—e’en the pride 
Of that vast mount could scarce the shock of waters bide. 


But lo! what sudden glare o’er Heaven is thrown ? 
W hat beams are breaking through encircling Night ? 
-* O welcome! welcome! thou emerging Sun! 

An Angel thou of mercy to the sight, 

And hope and life dawn with reviving light— 

He comes! He comes! our God returns to save—” 
Ah wherefore shrink they back in wild affright >— 
The circling gloom by Heaven’s behest he clave 

To mock his shrieking dupes—and guide them to the grave. 


Round him a dusky tabernacle hung 

Of ambient mists—in pyramid and spire 

The broken clouds their folds fantastic flung, 

And in the midst fiash’d forth, with omen dire, 

His huge arid swollen orb—a sea of fire. 

Is this their King, their God, their Saviour, Sun ? 

He comes the Herald of JEHOVAH’S ire ; 

And storm and tempest round his car are strown, 
Like armed bands of wrath around a Tyrant’s throne. 


We shall quote but one passage more ; it occurs very near the conclusion of 
the poem. ~ 


Now it is done. The swelling floods may rise— 

None live to perish in the gulf profound ; 

Devouring flames may dazzle c’er the skics— 

None hear to startle at the thunder-sound— 

There are but clouds above and waves around ! 

The universe is ocean. One wide sea 

Appears, without a barrier or a bound, 

As though it ever was, and aye shall be 
Ascending upward, upward through infinity. 
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But wilt thou rise, proud Ocean ? Shall thy flood 
Through the vast void for evermore ? 
patel Bai toy A tom ce tien tere 
through aaa withstand ? 
Hark! from his throne 0 Voice of dread command 
Goes forth—and calmis the tempest. He hath said, 
Whose word returns not, * Angel, stay thine hand !”” 
Instant the ings heard—the winds obey’d ; 
The conscious cease—the Angel’s hand is stay’d. 


Once more gram Chaos o’er the boundless deep 
Claims its primeval empire ; each rade Wave 
mys re nk years sal 

The surge hath ceased to roar, the to rave; 
Till o’er the surface of that pathless grave 

No sound is heard the horri stiliniess breaking ; 


Where virgin, warrior, sovereign, priest, and slave, 
By myriads or by millions are partaking 
That dull and dreamless sleep which knows no earthly waking. 


Oh ! there was terror m the storm's deep gloom, 
And wrath and in the lightning-giare, ° 
And in the thunder-peal the voice of doom, 
And death in ocean, and o’er Earth despair !— 
These human eye and human heart might bear— 
But the cold silence of that drear abyss— 
Methinks the very Angels shudder there— 
And pause an instant. mid their songs of bliss 

To weep—if Seraphs can—and mourn a scene like this / 


Where is the world? Alas f there is no Earth— 
JEHOVAH cursed it, and it pass’d away ;— 
Where is the Sun ? 'The Power that gave it birth 
Hath quench’d in darkness its retiring ray— 
And bade it beam no more—perchance for aye— 
What recks that Orb where closed is every eye ?— 
And Earth and Sun were form’d but to decay— 
Yet is there one who shall not—cannot die ; 

Oh where is Man, sole heir of immortality ? 


He lives—but would’st thou question whither now 
Are fied the guilty train, who madly spurn’d 
To Mercy’s voice in Mercy’s hour to bow ? 
Know, none from those dark regions have return’d 
To tell their tale of horror—none discern’d 
The worm that dies not, and the insatiate fire 
That ever burns. This only have we learn’d— 
Forbear by guilt to rouse Jehovah’s ire, 

Nor dare provoke the frown which bade a world expire. 


But Light not yet was quench’d, nor yet had Time 
Fulfill'd its _“, rao AY hg fortieth Sun 
Again through ether car sublime—. 
Bat who survived to hail his rising? None— 
Towers, Temples, Priests, Adorers, all are gone. 
As, ere JEHOVAH sammon’d: Barth ta be, 
Light, new-created, hung in Heaven alone, 
So beams that Sun o’er one unbounded sea, 
For all beside have pass’d—Rocks! Mountains! where are ye ? 


These passages may suffice to give 
an adequate idea of Mr Dale's pa ate 
in the ent of. pe, seen 
stanza in our language—the - 
ian. Most of the poets who write thet 
stanza at present, give too much into 
imitation of the march which it as- 


sumes in Childe Harold—Lord By- 
ron’s favourite mixture of hurried 

e or interrogation—with lof- 
ty-and long strains of declamation. Mr 


Croly in = in his Angel of 
the World, fell into this error; for 


such imitation is always an error, in a 
14 
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way not quite worthy of his high ge- 
nius. Mr Dale has adhered much more 
closely to the gentle flow of Spenser 
himself, and Thomson in the Castle of 
Indolence. ‘The stanza so treated is 
surely not a whit less dignified. . In« 
deed we are of opinion that the solemn 

' sweep of Mr Dale’s versification is 

much more in unison with the charac- 

ter of the terrible subject with which 
he has dealt, and the profound emo- 
tions which he has endeavoured, and 
we think successfully, to raise. 

A number of very graceful minor 
pieces are annexed to the “‘ ‘Tale of the 

Flood,” and some “Specimens of'a pros 
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jected New Translation of the Psalms.” 
Of these last; we are sorry to say that 
we. entirely eer “They: have 
neither the simplicity nor the power 
which they ought to have. And in ond 
word, we advise Mr Dale.to think “no 
more of an adventure, which, to say. 
nothing of lesser names, Robert Burns 
and Milton himself tried before him— 
and tried, like him, in vain.. The best 
metrical version of the Psalms extant, 
is the old German one. Perhaps -by 


- closely studying that model, something, 


might be done ; but even from that, 


our hopes are slender enough. 





FIRST NOTES OF AN INCIPIENT BALLAD-METRE-MONGER. 


Dear CuristTorHeEr, 

I am true to my new profession as 
a poet, but for the life of me I cannot 
find out what line I am most fitted 
for. At one time I think I have an 
epic genius, and am half tempted to 
take up the “ Caledoniad,” which Jo- 
nathan Oldbuck recommended to Mr 
Lovel, and offered to ‘decorate with 
notes—indeed, I have gone so far as 
to send a letter or two to that eminent 
antiquary, directed to Monkbarns, vid 
Fairport, but I know not how it is, he 
is slow in replying; can they have 
miscarried? perhaps he is not so much 
bent upon the work as he was formers 
ly. In other moments I believe my- 
self to be rather of a talent 
for lyrics ; and whether this shall be 
cultivated by the composition of gratis 
birth-day and new-year odes, since 
the Laureate cuts off the court with an 
exercise of hexameters, or whether I 
shall tune my throat to something 
bacchanalian, under the title of Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl Melodies, is yet unde- 


termined. For blank verse I find I- 


have a decided partiality—and as our 
bards measure it out to us at present, 
(five feet more or less in a verse, and 
those not always free from symptoms 
of lameness) it is the very “ writing 
made easy” of all the poctic schools 
now going ; but it by no means forms 
a “ reading made easy” to the pur- 
chasers of their light labours. I 
call their labours light, because it is 
owing to the compositor in many in- 
stances that the poems assume the 
semblance of being verse at all. Let 
him, however, take care that the lines 
begin with capitals, and the world is 
good-natured enough to believe there 
Vou. XII. 


is rhythm in them, if it could be but 
discovered. 

My present_attempt, as a ballad~ 
writer, arises from a disappointment 
I experienced from tliat arrant jilt- 
flirt Maga. Poor Juliet twitted Ro~ 
meo with the adage,. that ‘ at lovers’ 
perjuries Jove laughs ;”. and so, I 
suppose, perforce, must the Jove of. 
the nether sky, the ruler of Ebony’s 
Olympus, at the perjuries of contribu-. 
tors; for if he did not take this sub- 
cachinnating method of dissipating his 
spleen, his gi would become schir- 
rous with fretting, his forehcad would 
be intersected with more lines than all 
the new canals make, when scored in, 
a new oe map, and his, brows 
would look like a finer forest than any 
there depictured. How many bant- 
lings have been shewn forth in your 
pages, and have died off, poor things, 
without coming to full stature! How 
many series of ** Hore” have been en« 
tered upon under’ your auspices, and, 
how few of their authors haye lived 
out their due number of hours ! What 
promising introductory letters have 
escaped the doom of the Balaam-box, 
by their announcements of fine things 
to come in r ir succession, but like 


the house in Gray’s Long Story, we. 
are baulked by at length discovering 
that they contain ** long passages that. 
lead to nothing!” Numbers (I anay 
well say so, but more of No. 1. than. 


No. 2.) have there been of essays, 
sketches, cantos, melodies, surveys, rex 
marks, critiques, analyses, &c. &c. pro= 
fessing to be the primary links in a 
chain of a lengtli too extensive to have 
its measure made the subject of a rash 
guess ;~but woe’s me ! 7? anticipas 
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*¢ stretch to the crack o' doom” 


CJaly, 
production of hers, and I have not 
introduced a single extrancous ¢harac- 
ter—all are to be seen in the os 
“ Packing spear the only. li 
I take with the puppets is, like Pun 


; and Judy’s master, to squeak for them, 


or rather, perhaps, the whole that was 
to you—and, excepting a 

t pendant to them, by an Irish 
friend of yours, we haye scraped no 


farther acquaintance with Castilians 
and Moriscoes, despite your promised 
eee as master of the ceremo- 


I have no pretence to supply this 
Therian hiatus in the pages of Maga ; 
t thinking that we had as fit sub- 
for the ballad mieasure in our 
hood, as Xarifa’s Cushion, 

i I cast my eyes 

e. I had a notion 


teh, Tconclude; for in vain i 
gnaw the feather-end of my pen,— 
ation took place. aud the il- 


well-stuffed pro-. 


mn Ww omen ee nt 7“ 

an 

girt with the stra 
tamale Sead, 
over a 
c print from a very cle« 
the Page. weather« 
m imagina mn, 

he due north. The draw. 
a bey, who is 
am te 
to the dic 
However, it has 
this amusing 


and believe that the conversa- 
tion is theirs. And haye we not as 
good materials for ballad-making at 
ls in England, as at bull-fights in 
Spain ? Did Seville or Grenada yield 
better smepgmotions of the essential 
passions of humanity, than the winter 
assemblies of our cities and county 
towns now continue to do? Love and 
hatred, emulation and jealousy, pride 
and vanity, malice and envy, and di-« 
vers other mental combustibilities, on 
— paaiee _ =~ either be- 
stowed a y and eke a comedy, 
or purposed to do so, if Mr Jeffrey 
had not entered a caveat,—do not they 
find there as free scope as in more ro- 
mantic timés and places? In the Va- 
nity Fair which the Morisco ballads 
celebrate, the gentleman-moor attach- 
ed the lady’s heart, by turning bull’s 
flesh into , if he could, with the 
risk of being gored as dead as mutton 
himself, if he missed—but in our 
arena for suitors, the belle requires no 
such coarse encounters to be hazarded ; 
it is sufficient that the inamorato whir] 
her about till she is giddy in a waltz, 
or shew off her paces or his own in a 
} waver and instead of killing the 
orest monarch Harpado, it is quite 
sufficient that between the dances, 
the noble science of quizzing should 
be so well practised by him for thé 
gratification of her private ear that, 
‘¢ At every word a reputation ‘lies. 
Banfi, ox the fan, supplies each pause of 


Wie Sree laughing, ogling and all 
t , 


Yet you will find that my ballad does 
not even aspire so high as this in de- 
scription ; it is but the vestibule of 
the ball-room which I have as yet 
painted. Perhaps success will induce 
me to attempt to pourtray the inner 
regions. But I wait and see how 
the public receives my first essay, and 
listen to hear a similar eulogy which 
Goldsmith gave Tickell, namely, that 
there was a vein of ballad-thinking 
throughout his works. Should I hear 
any-such decision, I shall ‘march fore 
ward with a bold step, and, perhaps, 
purchase a fiddle or a bagpipe, till 
when,—I am yours, , 
Bialsé Fitzraavesty. 
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PACKING UP AFTER AN ENGLISH COUNTRY BALL. 


The clock has struck the midnight hour, and the chandeliers burn lew, 
And the final couple are dancing down on somewhat wearied toe ; 

Each belle now. her partner's atm, who squires her to her seat, 

_ And chaperoning matrons talk right solemnly of heat. ‘ 


The fC en op eg on 
And he who blew the clarionet, with all his might and main, 


And he who made the tambourine ring and vibrate with his thumb, 
Have oped their eyes and stopp'd their yawnis, for their release is come. 


| heme ee ert i ee panna meet 
agree it a pleasant night, as down the stairs wend ; 
And we'll deseend along with them to see the ladies mufile 7 
Their finery in hoods and shawls, and in cloaks of serge and dufile. 


But oh! alas! and well-a-day ! ‘tis raining cats and dogs, 

And men and maids have brought umbrellas, ps , boots and clogs ; 
And lest white satin shoes be soil’d, they sup a 
And lanterns, lest their mistresses.sh flounder in the gutter. 


The ladies rather wish, ’tis true, that the gentlemen were gone, 

And had left them to pack up their duds, at leisure and alone ; 

But-Captain Cartridge has engaged, and so has Ensign Sabre, 

To guard the three Miss Johnsons home, and their ancient maiden neighbour. 


So they’re lolling on the table, waiting the damsels’ hest,— 

Yet though these beaux so welcome are, it still must be confess’d, 

That Miss Amelia would: prefer, while t her boot lace, ; 
That the Captain who's short-sighted, not raise his quizzing glass. 


Come, little merry Mrs Cushion is first anid foremost ready, 

And stands in act to issue forth on her clicking pattens steady, 

With gown drawn through her pocket-holes, secure from dirt suburban, 
And with a safe-guard handkerchief, enveloping her turban. 


But see what’s going on behind, where Emma Parkes is dressing ! 
Sure young John Leigh’s attentions are most marvellously pressing ; 
With what an air of tenderness, he enshawls each ivory shoulder— 
An offer sure will come of this, ere he is twelvemonths older! 


At least so think the tabbies—and I see, Miss Prudenee Herring, : 
(Who, with sister Grace, is cloak’d to the chin, so at leisure to be peering, ) 
Has had enough side-glances at this love-scene to-instruct her 
How to frame on it by inference, a gossip’s superstructure. 


But their tall prim nieee is ing too; Miss Patience: Prettyjehn, 
Demurely settling her ed tintin plumes upon: y J 
Sen are good things enough, when the weather’s wet and muggy, 

ut they make a woman’s head look like the head of an old buggy.:) 


** Well, sister Grace,” says Prue, “ thank Heaven ! our niece takes-after us 5 
You never find the men round her, making that odious fuss, 


Whispering such stuff! No, she can tie her cloak without assistance, 
For I've always told her—Patience dear! keep fellows ati a distance. 


“ Uphold your dignity, my love ! The boldest men, you see,—~ 

The most presuming,—never take such liberties with me ; J 

Once when a suitor knelt to me, imagine, if you can, 

The air with which’ I waved my hatid, and said, Begdrie base Man f | 
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“ That was a moment—oh, my dear! I felt exalted so 

In conscious virtue—Sister Grace! I’ve always preach’d, you know, 
Thus to our niece, and she, good girl, is an attentive hearer ; 

Patience does keep the men in awe—observe, not one comes near her.” 


But hark ! a strife—some silver pipes are pitch’d above the key, 
Which maiden’s meekness best befits, and lady’s courtesy ; 

** "Tis mine,” resounds in tones so shrill, we cannot call them polish’d, 
And a bonnet seems to run the risk of being there demolish’d. 


For Julia Graves has seized it, and hers it is, she swears, 


And Mary Russell, chiding her, puso that it is hers, 
And o'er Miss Julia’s haakioe ' e darts her hand to snatch it, 
Who at arm’s length holds the fragile prey, baffling her foe to catch it. 


‘* Miss Russell, you have spoilt my sleeve, what can be your design ?” 

‘ I only mean to get, Miss Graves, what you have seiz’d of mine.’ 

** Yours, Ma’am ?”—*‘ Yes, Ma’am,—this very day I pinn’d that ribbon on it~ 
A very likely thing indeed I should not know my bonnet!’ 


‘* Pray, Ma’am, don’t push so.” ‘ Ma’am, you’ve pok’d your elbow in my eye.’ 
‘¢ That's your, fault, Ma’am—I shan’t let go.” ‘ No, Ma‘am, no more shall I— 
One should be more particular what company one’s in, 

For really, some folks now-a-days think sailing not a sin ; 


Things have walk’d off in the strangest way from routs and balls of late’—~ 

‘* You'd best take care, Ma’am, what you say—My Pa’s a magistrate.” 

* Well, Ma’am, and what’s your Pa to me?’—Then comes a desperate tustle, 
But the powers that guard meek innocence, keep watch for gentle Russell. 


For up comes Betty Chambermaid—*“ Here, ladies! arn’t this he?” 

* What, that squabb’d thing? that’s none of mine.” ‘ That don’t belong to me?’ 
Cry both at once—but—lights are brought—a second glance upon it, 

And poor Miss Julia’s spirit falls—'tis sure enough her bonnet. 


Miss Russell triumphs loudly, nor spares recrimination ; 
Her antagonist is cow’d beneath the deep humiliation, 

And she whining ‘says, “ I’m sure I thought”— ‘ Yes, Ma’am, I understand, — 
Having lost your own, you thought you'd take the best that came to hand.’ 


Captain Cartridge has been enjoying this, and to the Ensign sware he, 


That if it came to fisticuffs, he’d bet on tart Miss Mary ; 
What a wreck of flowers and gauze had been the fruits of such contention ! 
But the fates were kind and stopt the fray by Betty’s interveution. 


While all this hubbub fills the room, Mrs Moss heeds not the clash, 
But shawl‘d, fur-tippeted, and gloved, and with head in huge calash, 
She wants but one protection more to save her silks and ‘satins, 

And her little footboy’s on his knees to mount her on her pattens. 


Mind, Tommy, mind, ’tis a tender job—press gently, ‘twill not suit 
To handle with a clumsy paw an ancient lady’s foot. 

Oh ! the matron twists, for the awkward chit has hit upon a corn, 
Which has laugh’d her nostrum, ivy leaves and vinegar, to scorn. 


A start is made—umbrellas flap and rustle as they spread, 

And, the threshold past, the pettering rain beats on them overhead ; 
The tered beaux have hard ado to wield these bucklers light, 
For while they guard the ladies’ left, the gusts assail their right. 


The noise of pattens waxeth faint, as homeward-bound they travel, 
Now clattering on the pavement-stones, now grinding in the gravel ; 
This dies—though ever and anon, the listening car is roused, 

By some front-door’s slam betokening a party snugly housed. 
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The lanterns, which so brightly stream’d, have vanish’d one by one, 


As a lane was turn’d, or a rat-tat-tat announced the jou 


rey done ; 


And a few were on a sudden quench’d by puffs of wind uproarious, 
Envious of those “ earth-treading stars” which made dark night so glorious. 


But who encounter’d these mishaps—and who caught cold and fever— 


And who drest well—and who drest badly 


spite of best endeavour— 


And what new lights in love or hate, from the meeting we must borrow, 
We shall learn at length when we call upon our partners fair to-morrow. 





.BOWLES'S GRAVE OF THE LAST SAXON.* 


Mr Bowtes is perhaps better 
known to the rising generation as a 
ctitic than a poet: But Sexagenarians 
like us, and many thousands not yet 
Sexagenarians, delight rather to think 
of him in the latter character. It is 
thirty long years and upwards since 
he formed the brightest star of a con- 
stellation of genius, that rose over Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, the beloved abode 
of honest and elegant-minded Tom 
Warton. Shades of Headley and Ben- 
well !—but no more. Bowles has lived 
to fulfil the promise of his brightning 
dawn; and the author of “ Calpe 
Obsessa,” that beautiful Latin m 
which we heard him recite, tahoe 
fugaces, Posthume, labuntur anni ? he 
the Theatre on Commemoration-day, 
five lustres ago, has within this fort- 
night sent us a presentation copy of 
his “‘ Harold’s Grave.” 

We say that Mr Bowles has lately 
distinguished himself as a critic. We 
allude to the Pope Controversy, in 
which we find engaged Mr Bowles, 
Lord Byron, Mr Thomas Campbell, 
Mr Southey, Mr Wordsworth, Mr 
Coleridge, Mr Lloyd, Mr D'Israeli, 
Mr Gilchrist, Mr M‘Dermot, Mr Haz- 
litt, Mr Hunt, Mr Francis Jeffrey, 
and Mr Christopher North. We know 
that we took sume small part in the 
contest, but have been racking our 
brain in vain, to recollect on which 
side we fought—or indeed, what was 
the ise bone of contention between 
the Mhelligerent powers. Much was 
said, we remember, well and ill, about 
art and nature, manners and passions, 
fancy and imagination. These are all 

mystical, and cabalistical words. 
Andas for that other big word Portry, 
on whose account, art, nature, man- 
ners, passions, fancy, and imagination 


were so bothered and badgered, we 
offer a reward of five hundred pounds 
annuity for life, to any person who 
will sendin to 17, Prince’s Street, a 
good, sensible definition of it before 
Christmas. In this, we fear, some- 
what irrational row, Mr Bowles ap- 
peared to us to manage his morleys 
with great strength and skill. He 
floored his man right and left, very 
much after the manner of our excel- 
lent and peaceable friend, the late 
Jem Belcher, when clearing a booth- 
ful of Johnny Raws. To see a gentle- 
man in gown and cassock acting so 
strenuous a was not a little alarm- 
ing; and the Stamford grocer cried 
out, ** Foul, foul.” But the umpires 
decided that the grocer had fallen with 
out a blow, and that, therefore, the 
rector might kick him a little when 
down, without ns upon the im- 
mutable principles either of poetry or 
pe ~ so a Whether this dedleton was 
sound, or more agreeable to the laws 
of the imagination than the fancy, 
Mr Pierce Egan and Mr John Jack- 
son must determine. Much was said 
on both sides—and it was even alleged 
that Mr Bowles, in the exultation of 
victory over the man of comfits, gave 
a facer to our good friend Mr D’Israeli, 
who stripped and turned to ; but the 
friends of both parties (among whom 
we were) interfered to prevent the 
contest ; and the Rector, we answer for 
him, manfully held out in friendship 
his bunch of Fives. 

All the world knows our merit as 
peace-makers. We cannot bear to see 
men of sense and talents quarrelling 
with one another; and we_ have 
staunched many wounds, under which, 
but for our skill and humanity, the 
worthy patients would have bled to 
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death. Why should there be a single 
drop of bad blood such men 


It is a poem in blank verse, and in 
Bowler lo plemed. (rather. abourdly, 
rather . pA 
we think) to call > first canto an 
“ introductory” one, so it does not 
count as a canto at all, although, 
haps, the most beautiful. The follow- 
passage, which lets the reader 
know what he is to expect, is extreme- 
ly fine. 
“ TIME HAS REFT THE SHRINE, 
Where the Last Saxon, canonized, lay, 
And every trace has vanish’d, like the light 


ae ee i 
With — sunshine, on his matble 


tom 
So have they pass’d ; and silent are the 
choirs 


That to his spi eternal rest ; 
And scatter’d are his bones who raised those 


walls, 
OLY ee ran st Saakrarem, 
Before the altar, and in holy earth, ; 
Was laid! Yet oft I muse upon the theme, 
And now, whilst solemn the slow curfew 


tolls, 
Years and dim centuries seem to unfold 
Their shroud, as at the summons; and I 


think 
How sad that sound on every English 
Smote, when along those dark'ning vales, 
Beneath the woods of Waltham winds, it 
First on the silence of the night, far heard 
Through the deep forest ! PoanToms.oF 


THE Past, 
Ye gather round me! Voices oF THE 


DEAD, 
Yecome by fits! and now I hear far off, 
Faint ELEESONS swell, while to the fane 


procession, and the pomp of 


Moves visible; and now one voice is heard 
From a vast multitude, ‘ Harold, farewell ! 
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[July, 
Farewell, and rest in peace !’ That sable 


car 
Senin ree Remon to his grave, (the 


From Hengist, of the long illustrious line 
That sway’d the English sceptre!) Hark! 
! 


,. acry! ' 

Tis ba his mother, who, with frantic 
en 

Follows the bier ! with manly look com- 


posed, 
Godwin, his eldest-born, and Adela, 
Herhead declined, her hand upon her brow 
Beneath the veil, supported by his arm, 
Sorrowing succeed : lo! pensive Edmund 


there, 
Leads Wolfe, the least and youngest, by 
the hand !— 
Brothers and sisters, silent and in tears, 
Follow their father to the dust, beneath 
Whose re they grew—Last and alone, 
behold 


Marcus, subduing the deep sigh, with brow 
Of sterner acquiescence—Slowly pace 

The sad remains of England’s chivalry, 
The few whom Hastings’ field of carnage 


ve Ty 
Toi low their slain monarch’s hearse this 


night, — 
Whose corse is borne beneath th’ escut- 

cheon’d pall, , 
To rest in Waltham Abbey. So the train, 
(Imagination thus embodying it) 
Movesonwardto the Abbey’s western porch, 
Whose windows and retiring aisles reflect 
The long funereal lights. Twelve stoled 

mon 


ks, 
Each with a torch, and pacing two and two, 
Along the pillar’d nave, with crucifix 
Aloft, begin the supplicating chant, 
Intoning, ‘ Miserere Domine.’ 
6 8 the stone-coffins in the earth are 


Of Harold, and of Leofrine, and Girth, 

Brave brethren, slain in one disastrous day. 

And hark ! again the monks and choristers 

Sing, pacing round the grave-stone, * RE- 
QUIEM 

ETERNAM DONA IIS.’—To HIs GRAVE; 

pence? Harold borne, within those 
Ww: 

His bounty raised ; his children knelt and 


wept, 
Then slow departed, never in this world 
Perhaps, to meet again. But who is she, 
Her dark hair streaming on her brow, her 


eye 

Wild, and her breast deep-heaving ? She 
cae cep- 8 

At distance the due rites, nor wept, nor 


And now is gone.” 


From that sad hour, all who had as« 
sisted at these obsequics were by many 
fates widely scattered ; till after three 
long years of expatriation, or hidden 
obscurity in their native country, Has 
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whieh Mr Bowles calls 
ns with a midnight view 
ents of Ravenspur Cas 
tle, on the Humber, where Adela, 
daughter of Harold, and Ailric, ‘a 
» are waiting the arrival of tie 
from the invading army, which 
ight hoped to hang the Saxon 
upon the walls of York, 
seems to have past the three 
since her ae Saerad in 
a religious house; and E. Athe- 
ling, brother to Malcolm, King of Scot~ 
land, who has joined the sons of Has 
> bri e desired intelligence 
oon ge — ( Sue then enters 
to a ways poetical, 
but in some places rather heavy) of 
his fortunes, as connected with those 
of her own brethren, till he is luckily 
stopt short by the old Monk Ailric, 
who tells, how, after the fatal over. 
throw of Hastings, he and his brother 
Osgood humbly for the 
of Harold from the victorious Norman 
on the field of battle. The following 
dream of “ spectred memory,” to use 
one of Mr Bowles’s happy expressions, 
need not fear comparison with the best 
passages of any of his contemporaries. 
' $* William was in his tent, 
Spread on the battle-plain, on that same 
age 
When seventy thousand dead lay at his 
eet— 
They, who at sun-rise, with bent bows and 
spears, 
Confronted and defied him, at his feet 
Lay dead !—alone, he watches in his tent, 
At midnight—midst a sight so terrible 
We came—we stood before him, where he 
_ ‘Bat, 
J and 4 brother Osgood. ‘Who are 
Stem he inquired ; and Osgood thus re. 
‘ ueror, and Lord, and soon to be a 
We, two monks of Waltham Ab 
} a oe rt nonk “ bey, 
Before thee, sorrowing ! He who is slain 
To us was bountiful. Heraised those walls 
Where we devote our life to pray’r and 


praise. 
Oh! ranting the God of all 
Hath to thee this day, grant our re- 


quest ; 
To search for his dead boy, through this 
Of terror, that his bones may rest with us.’ 
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‘* Your King hath met the meed of bro. 

William “is * But yet he shall not 
wee eT ! 

A sepulchre ; and:on this 

My se stands, as 1 ave vow’ to 


To build an holy monastery here, 
A hundred monks shall pray for all who 


Tn this dreed strife and your King Hatold 

Shall have due honours, and a stately 
tomb.’ 

Still on our knees, we answer’d, ‘Oh! 

not 80. 

Dread Sovereigh shear us, of your cle. 
mency. 

We beg his body { beg it for the sake 

Of out noenns; re-do aha all . 

That we may bury it in the same s 

Himself ordain’d when living 3 where the 


May sing for his repose, in distant years, « 
hen we are dust and ashes.” ,; 


* Then go forth, 
a iy for him, at the first dawn of 


pass 
ising, from his presence. So we 
went, , 
In silence to the of the dead. ; 
The sun rose on that still and dismal host 
Toili 
eaten 7g till noon toiling, and then I 
‘ Seek Editha, her whom he loved.’ She 
came ; 
And through the field of death she pass’d : 
she look’d 
On rae f a face, ghastly upturn’d; her 
yer the helmet, smooth’d the clotted 
And many livid hand she took im hers s 
wa eae o’er a mangled corse; she 
Then into tears burst audibly, and turn’di 
Her face, and with a falt’ring voice pros 
nounced, : 
‘Oh! Harold!’ We took up, and bore 
the corse 


From that sad spot, and wash’d the ghastly 
wound 


Was fix'd, 
So welt’ring from the field, we bore 

ing Seinen A hundred Norman 
Met the sad train, with pikes that trail’d 
és 


Our old men pray’d, and spoke of evil days 
To come; the women cuanto thle Aimetats 


and wept ; 
The little children knelt beside the way, 





a 
Avon t& Waltham the funereal car ~ 
Moved slow. Few and disconsolatethe train 
ba earls, ‘for few, alas ! remain'd, 
So many in the ficld of death lay-eold. 
The herses 4 paced, ae — 
wah’ tow’'rs. ; in 
‘Before us rose.’ "THERE, with lng taper 


blaze, 
Our brethren met us, chantingtnoamdswt, 
The ¢ Miserere’ of thedead. And TtHERE— 
But, my child Adéla; you are in tears * 
aoe at the foot of the HIGH ADTAR lies 


J plane hes k-is 
ago from, .the , 

a ee po heme and ‘clasps his sister 
Acdcla to bis taailed breast. 

has now risen, and the wearied war- 
rior goes to-Test. « ‘The autumnal «da 
— Lt the e oe 

here describe? in “Mr Bow. es 

‘Tharitier, Edmitmd (the other Madiertods 


f Adel 
aE Ress pana he a 


saved in the ci ela kissés the 
child’s forehead wad bis ee the sun 
~ We eine told, that, during the 
nightionwhieb:Y ork-was taken by the 
Saxons -and.- Danes, there iad “been 
fearful sounds in the wild»wolds of 
H ‘and. spells. of death heard 
apnea Waltham'Wood. It 
nso. But never were:the 

aya weird sisters more tafiie, dull, 


pate inrchy ae that dteasion. The P 


ms with felt’ ng- 
pt “hol ho ho? and 
we venture to reply, “ha! haJha 

But, this is not the ‘only feeble eet 
ity iw the- «poem. . For while — 


haligusengetn the Tower of London, 
then rather oe de the ‘plaster 7 


nothad time to dry, and receivin 
Pr of his vassal Barons.“ 

is placing a laurelled diadem upon 
hebrewrand ahondredharpsresound- 
in Roland's praise, and 

‘Barons and the Prelates,' “and the 


Knights, 
« Long hive the er tied ‘a God 
'* \om-earth’?? 
just then the vaulted sitictbet takes 
—the edrcoamnatacomaek 
—breaks up the court—and, flyi 


= soley. se, falls, dow ‘Bene We 


ata distance. (To our minds all thisis 
farcical, and something worse tharrfar+ 
cical. ‘The-witches waddling through 
Waltham: Wood—and then William, 
erouching and quaking under. a, blast 
sent from,God, and before the cress of 
the Son of God, which is profanely 
said. to have shaken; form altogether a 
mixture of such repulsive images and 
sentiments;and the whole affair is-36 

Ty and po: y got up,"that-we 
would rather than *a long ‘surhmer'’s 
evening ‘stroll ‘on thé“banks’6f ‘the 
Tweed, at.the romantic Trows,- fiat 
Mr Bowles had not written the 
three pages of this second. canto, . But 
it is, wri¢ten, printed, publideed, pon 
damned, 

. Zhe Conqueror then starts. up and 
sees a vision of Harold, ‘witht the 
bloody arrowswound in its unvisor’l 
forcheadi « This is*better,: and had -it 
stood "by itself, would have had a pow- 
erful effect ; but occurring where it 
does, it passes away, without producing 
much, if any, emotion on -the 
tator, along with the other’ Fs ane 

sacred phantasmagoria. ..He.now 
shrieks upon his Barons, aud. orders 
the harpers.of Normandy to.ring. out 
their full ehords: to:the. song! of Engé 
land’s conquest. Old Eustacesobey 
and-smygs the*song*of the battic wtieek 
Hastings, w which is not without’ani-« 
mation, although; ih ‘spite of the im 
lied anachronism, we suspéct thé ve~ 
nerable bard to have been a reailér of 
this magazine, for his ‘ballad-metre. 
puts us woundily in mind of some of 
those fine translations from the.Spas 
nish, which at different. times have 
enriched our. Work. »...: 

The third Canto is full of Ane things, 
gnd Reethdee inciglents im it afford: 
noble subjects” to ‘the painteti *'The 
Monks of Waltham Abbey are cliaunté 
ing a requiem over King : Harold’s, 
e, When ah arined Norimiani'Knighe, 
in coal-black armour, walks “up “the, 
middle disle, and, gazing in silence on 
the GBAVE OF .2HE ,LAST SAXON, 
kneels down, and mutters a, brief 

er ;.thep;heedless of. .all, .pases 
bac through the sounding aisle, and 
isappears. While the Monks renew 
their.:interr dlirge, the Knight. 
plunges into Waltham Wood,*now 
swinging tothe midnight tempest, and 


“Cothes upon a mild, Seiten mee. 





reader 
Knows them ts be the Congueor, and 
tha, the beloved of Harold. 


Bho hegre tran yc poy oh 
m 
Were heard above the valley. At the 


The ae upstarting from his dreamy 


High esioed bie viees, and his bagle raD¢, 

Answering. ‘* By God in heaven, THOU 
ART THE Kine!’ 

The woman said. Again the clarions 


{ Alain and Montgomerie 
Seer rEihrough the wood, and led a har- 


To the 1 yar cabin’s entrance, whilst the 
train 
Sent up a rytig nar “Long live the 


He, ere he vaulted to the saddle-bow, 
Turn’d with a look benevolent, and cried, 
—— lords, te this poor woman 
Haply I owe my life! Let nen nor 
NEED!’ 
‘ Away!” she cried, ‘Kinc oF THESE 
REALMS, away! 
I ask not wealth nor pity—iecast from 


THEE, 
Of all men.’ As the day began to dawn, 
More fix’d and dreadful seem’d her sted- 


fast look, 
The long black hair her labouri 
long upon uring 


Stream’d, whilst her neck, as in disdain, 
she rais’d 
Sw eyes a wild terrific light 
Shot, and her voice, with intonation deep, 
_Utter’d a curse, that ew’n the bloodhound 
* ‘trouch’d 


Beneath her feet, whilst with stern look 
‘Yes! I am Eprtrua! se whom he 
lov’'d— 


Sux, whom thy sword has left in solitude, 

How desolate! yes—I am Epiraa !— 

AND THOU BAST BEEN TO Haroip's 
GRAVE—oh ! think, 

Rephimtunn THY OWN WILL BE! HE. 
rests in 


in peace ; ' 
But ev'n a spot is to thy bones denied 
under 


I see thy cafcass trodden 
Tuy tee with filial reve- 


Sail radial a where he is laid, 
Though dene and er’d—But thy 


Thy eldest born, ah! see, he lifts the 
sword 


15 
Augutnct hte Ghee’ atorea bs Mase hat 


ie.up 12 shat wild forent thou bastanadel-- 
The deer is, flying—the loud ‘horn, re. 


sounds— . 

Hurrah! thearrow thatlaid H anos.p low 

It fliesjt trembles in the RED Kino’s 
HEART ! +’ 

Norman, HEav'x’s HAND Is on. THEE, 
and THE CURSE 

Of this devoted land! Hewce To rH#Y 
‘THRONE YP — 

The King a moment with compassion 


gazed, : 

And now the clarions, and the horns, and 
trumps 

Rung louder; the bright banners in the 


Waved beantiful ; the neighing steeds aloft 

Hone their manes, and up the valley 
ew. 

And soon have left behind, the glen, the 


Is portion’é (Sor till, then we may not hope 
For lasting peace) FORGET NOT ED1- 
THa!}’ 


I he gay Beam th i of London 


itil the pied bite oui tbe Whiittin 
Of William's Tower was seen above the 


Thames, 
As the gay tain, slow winding through the 


egy when, lo! with spurs of 
blood, and voice 
ne upon a steed, whose lab’ring 


Heav'’d{ and whose bit was wet with blood 
A courier met them. 
* Yorx !—oh King !" he 
* Yorx is afer lon eh Normans 


slain |?” 
The C x indamed by this 
5 OX: 


woful intelli 
“* Now, by the splendour of the throne 
of God! 
King William cried, ‘ nor woman, man, 
Shall tive. estfic Ragh'a his eye of fire, 
And darker grew his frown ; then looking 
He — his sword, and with a vow to 
Heav’ 
Baile ten os Ue earent dine 
Rode onward ( 


(breathing vengeance) TO 
THE Tow'r !” 


And so ends Canto Third. 





” * Robert of t 
yi Wipe angular fat, ‘that the name of Editha 
OL . 


William Rufus, called the Red 
Puleherrima 


occurs in 2 ~—See Turner. 





76" 


ihe: fourth Canto opens withefour: Like 


EowetesiaiG rave of Sie LA iy ZORA. 


Bag Bacon he cre, 


Vangie 28 God, who, heard hem, in that that 


alt ek 


NER) Wireck’d near 
i Sustain’ 
: OF etmangere— 


. eRe 
slow 


ie 
and a eS are a we poesia on: ihe 
eafterecthes #* ieee 
been y nbarked” for Scotland>uAthe- 
ling | whispers: 


la, ahd wous' her''to: 


on 
plik oak oh L 
Her brthesd 


a oe most 


Diy beclaolen and \t! alae go 
set sail without them; forthe. na 
Seotchmen cannot wait till the 
havédoné their pilgrimage taal 
pan Pee we verily- pe gi 
about Mest extravagant 
évet. met’ with in -the conduct, 


ity: is;\ we-ate -almast 


Bowles’ committed it, ote nanan 


‘anioppertunity of predueing one 
of prep ceryeaerecond 5 e 
sages # poetry, 
as it is for sweetness! anc pathos, ,' 
2 + Hanten pry ange 
King Malet said 5 and every-yoie re- 


«Gl pe bare Mali i father’s 


ide oaks and thei sistet; Jets ‘ 
per more | stood upon: the inesalight 


° aT iy 


Sun aig to. the waved as they! grew 


a 


be sh : 7 
ere see 
gal 


asta itemioe & ,STsILa 
Tn (the b 


a a The big 


=f A: £ 978. bs9 Sve, wen 

TUL teats have! jut) off tive 
itw asd solwod WM 

Dropping be oar pon the 

tte he brs 5H 


LIC 


sit9F 
{Diss 


vids o2 


7 10} its 


guisid- 
inten to, suit, thei. 


wins gent bitow = sit 3 wori2 02 baniorrat 


Nb beta gh 
i The was gh $.nete.in, 
4 Ween toh, they, fared, At s0any acon 


any 
(Wet great aa: are 
glad, that 


fuin-ncpanccarey, ap apbenite, 
So went the tale of their fate) | 
M...agd, PPR, guides. shea 

£8 Wert ye ah) 
bey "ere 


{ hoa’ 


oie si strait 


Along the: sens, in sunshine—and thet 
Conceals the lovely, light-hair'd os 
Pe: von wee 


fair 


vent gate 
They tga and. pray’d for shelter, ans 


Hse d, Z it high amid the clowds, “tbey 


Se ait tle Hift its-bromw... . 
in the tance hasten'd, so. to reach, 


Eres it grew a its hospitable tow’rs— 
me SOWA. minstrel. sung hin zope, 
Dos | 


; ‘Lisi, lords and ihdies bright « 


a knight.) +4.» 
Tee oer lands alters...) 
‘Of Bera. ar of Tecabar, rs 
chien gles of wand’ring maids, , 

fairy, elyes in haunted, glades,.. +, 

“Of phantom- -troops that silent mde 
By the; iaeng > forest's side... 
. A haxe so: enn ass 8» bear !) 
To warm, @ lovetorn tady's ae 
The choice of all my treasutesiake, <; 
And. grant, us fora Agr pity ’s gake. 


When tired, at noon, by the wists water 


~» falls, 
In some romantic. “ind pees gien. ' 
arco Ga haiti the) blackbitd , aver. 


1g uch,as th 
eet, SP as au veers 
ia of He Sl 


: pa 
i ed wi vs Bla $0 
“4 Ld th many shaping: iit i 


And days gone by !—Then, yp 
veo meg 
®Yao.J 
beautiful cate! 5 ye 
. Aeven when it iB ae A8 


i dak “Heme: tT the counts thy of Sur 


Mithesh iarklihs dstaatalt itd 
No-zest.is ours 19° bait 


t niwbed 5 
elle 


ZZ. 





>} 


_,, * William took the field in spring. ~ 





o pes ome step aah or aie a 

Poet it py eed hr vot at 
ried dedibtainnetsit ch “farin 

Or when the pale iaiiaied pte eeremetenale 

bot Pierce ‘dy, ‘For theilove of 

ATR ity and bade them 

igen? t “a ua scion 

farit pat ned whe And 

Sect hain ig gts oi An 

Sey, ‘vig, what towers are’ ie hat 


Eastward beyond the pv od 
. {8 w ve not,” 
He answer’ “Waltham ‘ables Harold 


* Is buried—He, who in the fight was slain 
At Hastings ?—To the’ cheek of Adela’ 

A deadly paleness came. ‘ On, let ts on,” 

aia oy cried, and held her brother's 


And hid her tis d motiipit with het hand ! 


And now the pocdamat 3 sculptured arch 
Before them TOSe. 
; » Ailric’cried, 


aa 
e kd on the northern 


shores, 
Ask charity ! Does Posy 
Tell haat tod en get 0 wanderin’ 
And weatied; Tor tibto¥e of God oil 


His ch oe 
oe ‘bare slowly Mitt 
The ight that vad the. western turret, 


On his pale face. The father said, 
eed rer ert 3 petpenrhry 


And these are Harold's eee al 


Godwin, advancing, ve! sol ee v: 


fis. ent, is, we hold, at least a " 


“We are his chil 3 
Te Edmund, and 16 ith 

Our sister! We would kneef™ his 
uN raf te woe, WP bgt | Bhs 


Out’ fai at hl ets m 
de os sea renett Dag eaid 


Look'd “amit 4 

“EY Sen Na 

ye pty fH Pha nih 
inifaalt hing He fl 

Our benefactor’s {A 

Edmund, brave Godwin ! wi 
walls 


- 
’ 


Stl 


M2 ka. eth deve 


each enn g 


7? 


i ee ay : 


, een we 


lord. rigs tee 
mt: 
Favs, 


ied a cnéad ‘and ‘test his 


+ lop iars 


ceed 


eat iaieatotas shee 


eth, 


The, ‘cotosann yen one Jest sught 


intrudé,,. ..; 
Upon the senckiy of ghia. nad hour ; 
Thei ings bx po enter, apes jn mn 
Dageoglne Prablbnes so pantieslctaat ba 
5 reid trembling thtough 
One wears, , moment, ti hit coblepSoy met 
lofi g; the word “Infelix,’* is scarce seen, 
‘his‘grave-stone !?”” 

We can afford no more quotations, 
Suffice it: to.sa , that just as Harold’s 
sors and phere ter have finished their 

ve, they are joined 

bye Monk and tall female. The 

onk proves'to be chett other Mar- 

cus, Ww. his' weeds had’ concealed 

from the world ever sinte ‘the: battle’ 

that’ gave Englund to the ‘Norman: 

And the female—who is she—who can 
she be,’ but Editha ? She utters x 
phetic y and fallsdownd 

, on ‘the Saxon’s: grave. Mar. 

cis! the: monk abides’ in ‘his cell, ‘end 

2 Godwin, Edmond; and ae in the 

k silent'and bexixtiful 'rhoonli 

« ‘Throvigh thé lofie forest bh 
sive Way.” 

And Hert the Poet) we Hannbly con- 

ceive, ends. But as Mr Bowles favoured 

i i Canto,” hes 

e favours as 

with a & Chacon” after See aed 


which, Whether good; bad 


thls pone 


fins of roe 


Ithougt iv Jong, 
Mot. y On jus 
prt abe re abmigekakpays 
y most beautiful. 


80 ably defended a 
termined to shew the world that woh 





* In some accounts it is said the only inscription on the tomb was “ Infelix Harold.” 





MS pcan ch we have -already 
L ees first, the want of unity 
sierolinnns in the action,qnd, se- 
want of 2 great catastrophe. 
The rebellion; of the. Saxon..Princes 

is E Rete and abortive—and they dis- 
cover few traits of Character éntitling 
them to’ be ‘called the sons of Harold, 

‘We ‘could ‘sey more ‘than we have now 

os i both for and ‘against ‘ti¢é Poem, 


: FECHE;, to it in a 

; and pacha ni antag 7 tate on 
| Modern Poetry... But, on, the; whole, 

the Gaave or THE Last Saxon is 2 

far better Poem than the Missionary, 

‘ and cortoborates the title of Mr Bowles 

' a yo-yo dialed 


thagstory bask 20m 





tifs stv} j 
FAREWELL, TO ux, FREyDs.. ye 
Oh! wear no urning weeds for vthicty F tar laid ("the 
Qh! shed me Ss Sige ert 
Only, my friends! d ; k ma ORE > 
: them on my sou before the eof li ae ad 


Ana when the church-ball tolls fot tle 4 sls Jog hier 
me a ki 


As the deep ete pe hen Hi 
—meth t of 
seeameatate ise coat 
Te ie te she wall only watt iif Yim fat asleep 
ié;' reaps <° | 
fellow ! on ee 
iodine an 


os Sa the lg al 
My flowers !|— 


My garden—that, seonentnaan eld Wi 


aa! soa iy cl wena re thd 
ee . wena 


a - J 
AST ead) Mette e: Riise ad 





198%] -Metricum Symposium Ambrosanum, seu Piopinetio Poctica Northi, 19 


' otet oft ayOw at Softy joi byt LW shee (Fh Tea & fit Yin rT 
(idausspicu i ramasteneenaos tu M, SEU PROPINATIO.POBTICA NORTHE 


wIG? 4s or rane a bea be isle, a t., ran hk ¢ 


Games ts Morgan ces se 
| Get out of cee an d ae be 
Puta sf wl ze eal isis 


ha ph are Eng what Spirit-sow lightens: fr 
yi ey ctor dee Tom er brow it up- eS 
an @ y 


Scie cas Giclee Seats pu 
: fo nay vere Sh6H AP aA 

! ee to . Hig ; il wad) Bie Ma i 

: roe Here's! the Bétowl) ye ow th 

Tw catty Peg ae yee i} S) SO yp 


To burt aa ea par 


Secroes we el 


Booey sae ihe gi Saat bon. 


He with folly inflated, with inily ‘reeling, 
And mocking at nitare, at‘ niotals; and feeling; 


At the: of the brave; at the of the. te wm 
pe pe oy send ws there all. and die Ses not again - beds 1 fc 


Who spouts Out inore veriditi r La Dis ¥er 

On the land of is birth ; aha halt wad wigte bi 
Mocks at, the brave count Scarce shy edream Of 
At whi ble PVR ant dst ph wv for 7 f IKE i ethiont, L bite js P 
Who in hothebbles. of, Sa Ver ¥s 0 ( Rarrid 4485 + 


Italy dives, and w 
And ep lately diaplays his high apstsle.and Bayer. rer 
n hotly 


drunken se ” 

On sedate an gi ile oeitnegriw Bo A 
But, his health t=like onrselves; he’id find afa firoblies 8 9004 

_ he he’er wet ~bed, ‘or faint gir the 

_ he die ahi’ ; teigius; x 

oe true ae a Bi iO) 43, 

re would he were;here:s-He couldth md laughter, seals 

whep wakened to-morrow ba the-doy. Tr euxy> ore one 


dily-—e. ¥ tasoi bio.ai od $338} 
Wik ed he i ya es tan” oe 


Wins he Oto ae ane 


AP it! 

a tae primes Hy iM 

But se We gp He at la Pl’, Wi Lathes, 8 
sa i el L sieoule ea nape , 


engl 


rn fy rah 


4 Fire, 





sap. ¢ t Sveyere eri tes Tov 
“thy This war trentedr forthe tae Dates onlays th | Artjutant went « 
tour. Basntes of & Niplomatio.netare, phidh me ere net eet 

(2.) A Poney—Hibern ag eReeie ie AWE seat, Wi 

(3.) Alias, a tester—alias a simpence. - 

(4.) To be pronounced Hibernically, Va-nus, rhythm gratia. 





40 a at a tn 9 eR (July, 
=e lying led, (8) eras ae aa 2 pice genl; 
Frank’ Jeter, ip was nothing ota , 
To us ; butthat’salkin my-eye, Betty Martim. 1. rey 
Then alan pio His al sii i tp, 

That made all: our maids-and young 

Which sent half the spaipeens of Munster dragooning, 
And sent all the punks im the kingdom salooning~ ith ehh 
Now; One the ard a high Stand thet of Colburn— 
Once the bard of Seo’ that.of High Holborn ;’* 

Whose jinglings the Cockitey-lambs lead likeram-bell, ~ |/ 
And, aftes the toast jatribetipy.4f Ranting Toke Campbell.” ; « ‘/ 
Now, here’s to Will Wordsworth, so wise and so.wordy, th 
And the sweet simple ginger ote yee the 
Who in vain blows the of Milton's old: 
While he: Chink bes dani bal albthouphancate tine Clongonss!' y 
Now drain for:mad cal. Lacon, is) 3 
Who out-cants ' ‘Wald Kent nel oat eee s old Bacon— 2% 
The vain, self-tormentiig, arid eloquent railer, 17} ny 
Who out of his tropes jerries\ Jeremy Faylors .- 
aan ai tog = Bd 0s e Ralivaaiht cr 
Till we see from his temples tear it— 
And, though pe rne arpo maybe form miduthy, “ 
This glass will make. greener the-lautel-of Southey. 
And often the Messen Beletis at Madoc, 

We'll be 'd to give our: Sadoc, 

Mad Shelly, the wild atheist Corypheets, 
‘Whose Poemsand Settee aiChaos.” 
Now, here's beret lint Peer, ‘epic and sonnet, 


Byron.lias botber’d,.I lay. my life oh it~ 
And here’s our best wish to the Ty i flammerv, 
Sa thick and so slab;.of mild.Jemmy Montgomery: 


Fira alll by thas of abl Richens a Celgess 
Firm still by the aid: of old, Eiigland’s 

Whose notes are a& good’ as tone gen by Lord F Fanny, (sy 
Or Lord Ran, 1 them+—a-critical: — rT 


ols Photeh his 4G wa rr aa 1 Fo fol fort C4 | 
"bans in mong sa in, the, Beitieh. 

‘os oes 25 
» Peewee ak 18 built’on, 

“eal _ betlehen ee ote mal to Milton 7. 

pa enfin pe noth : 

yee sti ‘the x haztit ae a 


i eee 
MBIT DI 3VSn 9 


eth on rd 
Whee dry 


waalrag maith cote 7 aad = 
wo bayelqme ylevaribiy : i Jef 
aa " 
ny + 7 


Line 
SUNS JE Siena yes ee eee Pe ee ee 





(ht port aad f Fltmmi sonli Nd 22enia bed. oa—p tt inods 
ie : sot oT | eotop are YI97 6 de 


follor—or elsewhere, inter Bir Bares a (8 Vers Lem nog 
ead yee ley Ad IG sila Eh mm yt LOE 10, 10 tO0u4 Giant (6h) 





lew Alp enpe etiinn tal¥ ss20 (&),,.ym: ani stot 
e com wi nigh 10°F 
And conhanadatedaainte denen =i » otish die 
Who were blind tothe beaméof the;authot of’ Parisi”: 2 


Now, = bards. of the a te tp onl’ 

Here's ‘first*Nosy. Maturim, the mild oheut rail 
Who into. a ballroom: ay gradefully eit, tea dda 
As Bertram—fourth act-+enters buttoning hie breeches. baa 


May his stays névér crack: while quadrilling(®)-or preaching ; “ 
May. his ‘wig ne’et grow grey, nor his cravat want bleaching ; - t 
May his muse of:het:qumzy be cured by a gangle 3)! 90° sco1! VV 
May he-fajntcat Miss Wilsou) and dreamin, ane el if 


OT ae cee sh owroA 
An uh elenateaan prop af divinity? is bid 
We wish Melmoth w fin hes w tras Diy, ditiidy vio ¥ 
Whate'er Ooleridge may'say, and let that be his glory. voi 


Here’s to poor: Skinny ‘Shiel, whese-entire — gris tol 
Is gone,-sincex0’ Neil ceased delighting the ii <iwo oH 

ose head’s much more than Matarn's wig, sis, y i? 
But, neverthless, we'll give; (ab ysirss 6 0 iw 


And, now, Mr sesndihcerhindingiidiiadiiicmadadein 

While our living bards x02 s0-well vepnesented ; sEAD) oe if 

And with him ‘we'll:couple @ man: they call Banim, ¢2-0 ) bu A 
Though a bard:wesearce! think-him-~«a-bard‘we searcefeign hiin. (13) 


rae 13 a *¢ Bridal nb nde 184 five avte-+t’tis no: wenn 
He the poor maidén—~yet, “twae.n blundes wh lo HF 
To christen that “ me wee wery: ironical ih (6, DF if 
But he floats dowm to: fame through the simk ofthe: “Chronicle,” 


And here’s the last bard of the: busking poor Bextridge; i tt 
Whom Miss. Wilson wastneat sm onitdgé-<' 4 
Simple Clarke J in the tragic -you'te yetibut atyroy) «eu ah 
Though, faith hang ev magenta Set eee Hiomninostiq 16) 


net Charley from: ,meoge finidal verses’ 4:'' sd nA 
Fac bog-trotter,pm bla "Benbylbén telearaes, pur EG ise’ ar 
As flinizy and’sloppish as waiting-imaid's washes}: 0) 221i 1 
Or a speech of his:ewn, or Sir-Jameés pat tani brad 10 


spe pend aay Yb pve ene ers now extant, f,, 


t grinder—_and @ 


Lid) Seni pr i qa et athe» » We 


(1) A scpenne? wed Shiel; by: the, 5 Hesenae Phil 
Curran: Aedarat ¢ Rolls in ~ | oe igh are ‘Ghee. 


ahnagig is ee resist tune in the Sister Island, bi nity WE AMSAT say, to 


- (12.) A Poet menue i FM Webb, “jit che iu of Giten‘Khowles.” 
Rather prea this of Sapee me ublic dinner a i a ananaeine: partoeee 





we read in 


about it ;—so had Miss Wilson—the N Miss yon of etestoa 
anf a very pretty actress. The house .was nearly 4 his. 

ppt body of ingenuous youth. to he 

(15.) Late vonastier of Bombay—and father of the Sally bantling of which Mrs ‘Dean 
is not yet delivered. 





And while we pass over the‘ 

We must drink tothe poet.of beggary and bastards; — 

For there’s something s¢ strong in his old-fashion’d gab, sirs, 
We'll empty @ glass to the Veteran Crabbe, (16) sirs. 
Here’s to Mitchell, restorer of dear Aristophanes, 

Who has made.all his fun, and his fire, and his scoffing his. 
Here’s to Frere, who sometime since wrote Dan Whis a 
And to Rose, who is busy with Roland the Daft. eh 


And here’s to the lady-like, , Sweet fellow 
Wha thinks he can selon te the wlio of Ovuelion 
Without plot or Alas! Peter Proctor— 
But it scandals the muse, that makes him need a Doctor. (17) 


But still he has written some stanzas of merit, 
And caught-e fine of the delicate spirit 
Of the rich Bards of old—and might be an a 
For a Minstrel—wer’t not for Cockaigne and M 


And now to the dames of the sky-colour’d stocking, 
Who side-saddle wees long switch-tail docking, 
Who tatter fine cambrics in rhythmical labors, 

And dream to the lullings of hautboys and tabors. 


Here’s first Mother Morgan, akin to morality, 

As near as she is to a woman of quality— 

And the sweet sapphic verses of Maidenly Sidney, 
That so tickle the fancy and touch up the kidney. 


Those verses so mawkish, so fat, and so gawdy, 
A girlish first fire of the bold and the 
Which give a fair promise all wisely and wittily 
Of the Jacobin cant of her “‘ France” and her “ Italy.” 
But in spite of Canidia and her doughty cévalier, 
to have a leer— 
she fly 


she-Solon (18) of mad Madagascar. 
Here’s Lucy, in whom wit and wisdom are blended, 
By whom everything's seen, felt, and comprehended— 
And here’s to the genius of Helen Maria, 
- Of all that is frothy the Entelecheia. 
Here’s to Opie the sweet—Here’s to high-minded Hannah— 
Here’s to Shakespeare in Petticoats, noble Joanna— 
Here’s to all from soft Hemans as rich as a ruby, 
To the brogue and the blarney of pretty Miss Lube. (19) 
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North, why do I not ever see an article in. your Magazine doing 
: of this powerful poet ? Ans. There's a braw time co- 
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young man cannot be allowed to kill his 
fine tragedies, without the sneer of envy, and the murmuring of malice! Take 
Pye on et renaflernges + 4 he is appreciated in London—where he, au- 
of. Mi is made one of a committee to erect a monument to his congenial 
William Shakespeare, author of Hamlet, and other agreeable dramas. Ans. We 
i in which we have not extolled Mr Cornwall. In 


aa ag Young most unjustifiably treated in Black~ 
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Now here son ds be are pt ee 


ne Alm ere 
Sioa of the great Aristotle, ty 
As they got ne cid, from their ‘eclings, and Bottle, 
aetisitp ey A mee ai 
Fill first for’ the Chaldec-=thesh of Wettiek 
Whe stolefroth the! Hills’ hums k Per eke 
For Hogg’s rhyrhe is no cmp 8 a ef 
To Bloomfield, the simplest sweet Bar of the mation, 


Here’s to Clare and his xerses,s0 aah ai plein 


The Zo Bard-—the 
And hi cans the Gall allowa es p.. is i. 
That liave put all the: ‘of Cockiigne’ se hysterics: 


Here’s to Lutérell-and Dale; dnd: ithe: Dante of Oarey ; 

Here’s to Lloyd; ‘the —preserver of preat-Alfleri'y——) 0% 9 4 

And this bum to Lamb we pa ee etifal b 

For we love e ble deep hall baaing and beautiful bh 

Here’s Thurlow al tit ‘snd Spencer. ibaa a 

Yet not lame it the light'and the epigrammatic; —- 

Herbert, tasteless and black,'as'a glass-of' bad negus’; (20) 

‘And Strangford, who gather'd sone gokd fromthe the "Fagus. ' 

And naw ts thabanda ofidigitidaed> silent sister 5 (24) Ht cm aud 

We own, for some mee OF sO, “e ear" Ga fdher, 

And ind-overy lptuste—aal te an gal Weybais beh Paine 

Very fine—very leatned—and staree worth ad. ba Sigh Pd: 

And now into’ dbzeris the’ poets’ we'll trandlé 27°" ern 

We must drink to:'them now at(least twelve'in ché'bandle dal 

Here’s Williams and Darley, Bartoa ad Fitzgerald ; Hind ase os 

Who might shine in apage: of: mad? nr the: Herald?’ ") 
qnnvgernive lA By: (Pt) nohiBeanke at seinad 1) 


Here’s to all a both wir ea: MOUS, yr ty 
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May they all ia ‘their titnes' tus 5 iy 4 
Though their’ iady ‘liv; an Dhet oF it, | by 
Or as ong as the speechiad if' he tog es 
gliatt or | au eit it Ww 
We can give Ro more vilenecieed iwe. ealerscntbaMigiabe' ik 
If we did, we would. soon ‘be laid wnder the table. {+:!9 4) - +)! 
Then one glass to them ally male and. female together, anh 
Who revite in, the dog-days, in spite-of the weathers: yi 01 


This last three-times three, beys.—Hip,; hip; hip; hurra-+}-——-—- 
The Poets of England—By jingo! ’tis day. ; 


us ‘ Can-Alatic (22 save them ?—=No + oiir Voth meet vas aij 
am An ag Ao tor iniisywowg ad os in ! 
F Oinrt 2s soe 4, eHawr oO) V7 gh xopy, 
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GREEN'S GUIDES TO THE LAKES OF ENGLAND.” 


WE believe we can 
we hever recomm 
our readers since the commencement 
of our critical career. We now most 
strenuously recommend fo them two 
volumes, which, owing to the mode of 
their publication, run great risk of be- 
ing entirely overlooked or forgotten. 
We have in our possession every book, 
large and little, , bad, and indif- 
ferent, that has been written on the 
North of England; and we now de- 
clare, that the “ Tourist’s New Guide 
to the Lakes,” by William Green, con- 
tains more correct, minute, and inte- 
resting information goncerning eyery 
thing worth seeing in that most delight- 
ful o: all parts of this earth, than the 
rest put together. Two volumes of 
about 500 each, are crammed 
full of facts; we have not detected 
one mistake, or error, or oversight of 
any importance, in all this mass ; and 
the tourist who has with him this 
safe and trusty guide, may dismiss all 
others, from Gray and Gilpin, down 
to Budworth and Houseman. 

Mr Green was well known, by all 
his friends, (among whom we are glad 
to reckon ourselves, ) to possess'a great~ 
er number of qualifications for the 
work he has now executed, than any 
other individual. He has lived twenty 
years at Keswick and Ambleside, in 
the midst of beauty; i¢ has been the 
business of his life to study nature ; 
and to that business he brought great 
talents, intepse perseverance, and 
sionate enthusiasm. The stock-dove 
does not know the recesses of the 
groves and woods better than he, nor 
the raven the cliffs and crags of the 
fells. Like his friend, Mr Words- 
worth’s “* Old Michael,” he has heen 
alone u the mountains, “ in th 
heart of many thousand mists,” an 
no accident of weather is unknown to 
him, between calm and hurricane. 
Accordingly, his work is authentic— 


safely say, that 
a bad book to 


every statement in it can be depended 
upon—and it is a record of multifari- 
ous and delightful experiences. We 
verily believe there is not a stream, 
however small, that exists in dry wea- 
ther, of which some notice is not taken 
in these volumes ; not a tiny waterfall 
escapes ; every bridge, though it be 
tra a fallen ry is named a local- 
ized ; many a fairy nook, and green 
oasis is we abe in short, the 
great outline of the land of lakes and 
mountains is filled up with a precision, 
a fulness, and gn accuracy, no less won- 
derful than delightful. - 

Now, a book of this kind must be 
invaluable to those who wish really to 
travel the country it describes: Al- 
most all the other “ Guides to the 
Lakes,” &c. are vague, indefinite, and 
inaccurate ; for they have ‘been all 
written by men imperfectly acquainted 
with that scenery. They either give 
first impressions as they were received 
during a hurried progress through the 
country, in which case they rarely fail 
of being false ; or they are laborious- 
ly, tastelessly, or coldly compiled in 
journeys undertaken for the express 
purpose of description. Some of Gray’s 
sketches are admirable, for he was a 
man of a million ; and West, though 
a weak man and ignorant, had really 
hig heart in his work. But all the rest 
are sad—sad, or so—so. The tourist 
who trusts to them is often led “ floun- 
dering on and far astray.” Molehills 
are made mountains—a rivulet cannot 
hop down from a sheep-pasture, but it 
is charged with bejng a thundering 
cataract; land that is well known to 
let for twenty shillings an acre, and 
which is found by the shepherds and 
shepherdesses to be quite soft, com- 
fortable and fertile, is deseribed by 
these wall-eyed wonderers as frowning 
in all the sterility of desolation ;—a 
crevice in the face of a rock, into which 
a fox squeezes himself with some dif- 





* The Tourist’s New Guide ; containi 


a Description of the Lakes, Mountains, 


and Scenery in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire ; with some Account of 


their Bordering Towns and Villages. 


By William Green. 2 vols. 8vo. Kendal, print. 


ed and published by R. Loygh and Co, ; sold by J. Richardson, 91, Royal Exchange, 
Lendon ; Constable, Edinburgh ; Smith, Liverpool, &c. &c. ; and by the author, at 


Ambleside. 


Besides these names, a vast crowd of others are mentioned as sellers of Mr Green’s 
Work. But we fear they are out of copies, for the most part ; since we know that ap- 
plications have in vain been made, at different times, by different friends of our own. 
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ficulty, is said to be a yawning cavern 
ar like the a lugged infe 
regions, Vi eing in to jus- 
tify the libel, and a soft, serene, mild, 
and dewy.mist, which in Seotland 
would pass for a bit of sunshine, is a 

black and gloomy veil imperfectly hi- 
—— ap pe the scene... This tei: 
¥ spirit of exaggeration pervades 
all the valleys, without one single ex~ 
ception. Poor Gray was afraid to 
ceed up Borrowdale, lest. the.. hills 
should fall and' cover him. Gilpin was 
eternally, agape at cataracts and thun- 
‘der; and many others have shivered 
and shuddered on the banks of raging 
torrents; through which the writer of 
this article has waded without. wetting 
his jacket, (once, we believe, with Mr 
Green upon his back,) or over which 
he has. leapt with as much ease as he 
would write a better Essay than Mac- 
vey's on Lord Bacon. . 

From all this folly Mr Green is free. 
He gives the mountains, rocks, cata- 
racts, and woods, their due. But he 
knows that they are all quite harmless, 
if you will only treat them civilly ; in 
traversing a. long vale, with superin- 
cumbent cliffs, he wisely thinks less of 
death than dinner ;.and in place of 
alarming himself with an ideal picture 


of shepherds digging him and his port- 
folio out of the ruins, he is frequently 


ing about for a snug shop under 
a ice, beneath whose steadfast 
shelter sun orrain, he may lug out 
his bread and cheese, and his pocket- 
pistal, pouring forth a libation down 
is throat to Bacchus, Apollo, Cupid, 
Vulcan, and Neptune, Gods, we 
believe, of Drinking, the Fine Arts, 
Love, and Geology. 

A few words as to the style of these 
volumes. Mr Green speaks of his 
powers of literary composition with 
much modesty—the pencil, and not 
the pen, being his usual weapon. But 
we have uniformly remarked, that he 
writes best who has most to say ; and, 
accordingly, Mr Green, having a great 
deal to say, says it extremely well 
indeed. Not unfrequently he waxes 
witty and pleasant, just like ourselves ; 
and there is a simplicity, a naiveté, 
coy heh eeprom oe goneees Mn 

if, w any one w 
‘in his work ms a like. For our own 
parts, we have often put the book 
down, and shook our honest sides with 
laughter at his ultra-human simpli- 
city. " : oe 
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It is our serious intention to pitch 
our Tent next summer, somewhere or 
other among these said Lakes. Each 
of our priueipal coritributors will have 
a Lake assi him, and the iedser 
ones Tarn. Wastle shall have Win< 
dermere—Odoherty, U iiswater—Our« 
selves, Keswick—and Kempherhsusen 
is perfectly welcome ts Coniston. By 
a judicious distribution of our forces, 
(all meeting together twice a-week in 
the Sultan’s tent, ) the Liakes. wili find 
themselves ] at ind deseribed in 
a way they never expcrienced before : 
—But now for our good friend, Green: 
Mr Greeti supposes the tourist to 
aperencs the. region uf the Lakes, 
either from Ulverston ur froma Kendzl. 
—Accordingly, the first 13% pages of 
his first volume are Occupied by de« 
scriptions of every thing worth seeing 
from Lancaster; across !?1e Sands, aboat 
Furness. Abbey, Ulver$ton, Coniston 
Lake, and all the scevery about and 
around it. Coniston j;ike mever was 
a favourite of ours ; Sut there are 
many delightful things Abour, the head 
of it~Tilberthwaite, ‘Yewlale, : &. 
&c. &c. all of which Mr Gréenm de- 
scribes well and accurately, without 
parade or tion. ¥:. ob 
Our worthy and intelligent author 
then supposes himself ‘and ‘his reads 
ers to be at Kendal, sand ‘condiicts: 
them by Stavely. and. Drresthead to 
Windermere. Upw of: a) -butis 
dred pages are bestoweil on this the 
Queen of the English Lakes, arid all 
her splendid, and beautiful, and gor 
geous possessions of bays, streams, 
islands, groves, hills, cottages, villas, 
and. villa We fiatter ourselves 
that we know Windermere as well 
as. the room in which we now sit. 
We know-its shores, we know its sur= 
face; and, what is more than what 
most people can say, we are not alto- 
ther unacquainted with its bottom, 
ving frequently dived down among 
its naiads, with a grace and ony 
which Lord Byron, in spite of 
swaggering about swimming, might in 
vain attempt toimitate. Wecan, 
fore, laud Mr Green for his admirable 
report on this subject. He does not, 
indeed, go to the bottom of it, as-we 
pews yt pats mething: visible has 
esca' 3 an perambula- 
ted and circumnavigated shore and sea 
with such a prying spirit, as -not:to 


‘have-left a creek or a cranny undisco~ 


vered. 





_ Supposing Ambleside to be thehead-~ 
quarters of the tourist, Mr Green then 
takes some excursions with him up 
Great and. Little Langdale, &c. &c. 
and all the majestic scenery of the 
adjacent district. And, then, in like 
manner, carries him over Kirkstone, 


8 


be 
= 


ydal, 
Lakes, and of all the scenery, indeed, 
between Ambleside and Keswick. 
During the chief part of the first vo- 
lume Mr Green has supposed his head» 
quarters to be at Ambleside. He now 
establishes himself at Keswick, and 
thenee makes excursions in every di- 
rection, qver new ground. Derwent~ 
water itself undergoes as thorough an 
exdmination as any lady ever under- 
went from a custom-house officer on 
her arrival from France per packet. 
Borrowdale, Newlands, Buttermere, 
Crummock-water, Wastwater, Enner- 
dale Lake, and a thousand other scenes 
of whose existence the ordinary tourist 
has no conception, come up phantas-~ 
magorially or. panorama-wise 
; and, before we get to bed at Pen- 
have described, circle after 


that to see the Country of _ 
the Lakes as it. ought to be seen— 


‘years (which is about the time 
Mr Groen has taken,) is not a whit 
too long for a man of moderate powers 
of locomotion. 
. [We have said that Mr Green has 
i pages of letter. 
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But all his faults are as nothing when 
put into the scales with his great and 
manifold merits. His distances and 
his mists are quite admirable ; and 
the very worst of his views of lake or 
mountain, brings living nature herself 
before our imagination. His fore- 
grounds are eften heavy and bad, and 
grievously monotonous. A huge block 
of black-brown stone, that seems as 
if it had been hewed by some drunk- 
en Druid, generally occupies one cor 
ner, and-he is partial to a tree, which 
occasionally resembles a birch, but 
which more frequently looks like a 
vast number of Indian warriors’ heads, 
turned with their faces from the 
spectators, with long coarse hair de~ 

ing, and all stuck upon @ bun- 

e of poles of different lengths. Parts 
too of almost all his foregrounds are 
meant, we e, for the smooth 
verdant lawn close nibbled by sheep, 
or broused by cattle ; but they resem- 
ble nothing so much as the backs of 
shaven poreupines, whose prickles are 
beginning to sprout. Strange animals 
too are seen in these foregrounds, some . 
seemingly human. A gentleman is 
walking arm in arm with a lady; dmong 
the ruins of Furness Abbey, certainly 
without his coat, and we fear without 
his breeches ; and on the border of an 
English lake, we could not but start 
in some alarm to behold a rhinoceros 
whispering something into the ear of 
a white bear. These latter animals, 
we suspect, from the context, to be 
meant for cattle—but we refer to 
Messrs Curwen and Polito, if they be 
not much more outlandish and formi- 
dable creatures. 

To each volume is appended a list 
of excursions—each list containing up- 
wards of eighty. The distance from 
place to place is marked with unfailing 
accuracy—and the lines which these 
excursions describe intersect the whole 
country in every imaginable direction. 

excursion is marked with the 
page of the volume where the scenery 
through which it leads is particularly 
doneteadl, and these two lists are 
worth all the living lubberly guides 


that ever .existed. Poor Bobby Par- 


ce to his shade ! 
e paper, cost two 
eas—small paper, one guinea. The 
paper copies have a third more 
engravings. But both are cheap. The 
tourist will save many pounds ster- 
ling by purchasing Mr Green’s Guide ; 


. 





printed the work, we believe, at his 
and sincerely do we 
few summers, he will 

of the whole edition. 
» Tourists who visit the Lakes without 
call on Mr Green, and get 
y from his own hands. And if 
do not find it the most useful 
guide through a country that they ever 
» we are willing to pay for it. 
‘ And this leads us to mention that 
this: excellent artist and worthy man 
has an exhibition of paintings, engra- 
vings, etchings, drawings, &c. &c. in 
his house; Ambleside, (one, too, at 
Keswick,) which every tourist ought 
to visit. If before he commence his 
rambles, he will see there, as in a 
succession of visions, the beauty and 
the ificence of the living nature 
which he is about to explore ; if af- 
ter, he mmy there renew his impres- 
sions, and take a farewell glimpse of 
the streams, vales, mountains, lakes, 
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groves, and clouds, which have yields 
ed him such delight.. And if he 

urchase a few of Mr Green’s works, 
the has them of all prices, from a 
crown to ten guineas ; for that; we be- 
lieve, is about his highest rate for 
what is well worth a he will 
carry with him fair and faithful re 
presentations of places where he has 
been cheerful or happy, and that will 
bear looking at, and dreaming upon, 
in the busy haunts of men, and in the 
noise of the great city. 

Finally.—Mr Wordsworth has just 
published in a neat little five shilling 
duodecimo, (Longman,) an Essay on 
the Scenery of the North of England. 
It is, as might have been anticipated, 
full of fine feeling and fine philoso~ 
phy. He analizes the country, and 
shews all the sources of the pleasure 
which it is peculiarly fitted to yield 
the enlightened and thoughtful mind. 
But after all, the best book to read 
(we are not now speaking of Guides, ) 
before, during, and after a Tour of the 
Lakes, is Tue Jiyaicat BaLtaps. 


I. Tf we were about to pay 2 visit to the Lakes, how should we travel? Why, 


in a gig, or a chaise, to besure. A pedestrian isa great ass. Feet, it is to be ho- 


ped, were given to the human race for some better purpose than walking bi 9 j 
an 


and that exercise approximates a Christian sadly to a cur, It is all righ 
fitting that a quadruped, or polyped, like Jock-with-the-many-legs, should go 
on foot ; but a man, being a mere biped, should know better than to walk, 
except on short journeys across the room, &c. when walking has always ap- 
to us, except in cases of extreme corpulency, at once one of the elegan- 
cies and necessaries of life. But a emer pursuing the picturesque up hill 
and down dale, ill protected by clouds of dust from a burning sun, with a 
mouth and throat parched and baked with thirst, brows pouring with sweat, 
cheeks flaming like a north-west moon, breeches chafing far worse than the 
sea, and shoes peeling heel and pinching toe, till a walk is of a composite order 
including dvuwt, drag, shuffle, sneak, lumber, and limp—we venture humbly 
to suggest, that a gentleman so circumstanced must be a prejudiced spectator 
of the beauties of nature. When the unhappy monster has toiled his way into 
an inn, what, pray, does he expect? not surely to be treated like a Protestant, 
or even a Catholic. Can he have the conscience to expect that he shall be 
suffered to deposit, with impunity, the extremities of his sweaty and dusty body 
et a parlour-chair, or absolutely to fling down his loathsome length among the 
sorpeer itapressed on the pastoral print of'a sofa in the North of England? 
Forbid it, waiter! and shew the pedestrian into the barn. ‘The truth must be 
told. Pedestrians, male and female, young and old, Dissenters or of the Esta- 
blished Church, have all a smell, to which the smell‘of poats is as the smell of 
civets. How can it be otherwise? But, without entering into the rationale of the 
matter, we just take the fact as we find it; and we solemnly, as if these 
were the last words we were ever to write in this Magazine, that, in the most 
remote room of the t inn, we can, nay, must, nose the arrival of a:pedes- 
trian, the moment his fetid foot pollutes the clear cool slate-stone of the 
threshold. This is the truth—not the whole truth ; but nothing but the 
truth. Now, is this fair? Must I—We we mean—sicken over our dinner, 
because a prig will waddle in worsted stockings, or socks, as they are vi 
nuine beastliness called? Shall the brock be allowed to badger us, the Editor 
of this-Magazine? But this is not all: He is also a foul feeder. Ale and oil 
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to him are openi inp ptantiati eee bestenneatinns are crowded down,: 
full measure, and running over, as our dearly belov friend Charles Lamb says: 
of the wits of great Eliza’s golden days, into the foul recesses of a congenial sto- 
mach. Then the Sinner smokes ; and, after his dense dinner, comes staggering, 
into the —— talking tobacco—which is not cigar, but shag. Shall 
he snore in s , and blubber, in blankets? Yes—and who knows but into 
his very lair shall next night be laid some sweet spinster of seventeen, half~ 
conscious, by an indescribable instinct, that there is sémething or another 
odious in her situation ?. Or perhaps a couple, ere yet the honey-moon has filled 
her horns? Why, the very know that such a thing is possible, is enough 
to change a bridal-bed into a pig-stye, in the enamoured imagination of all 
delicate people. Rats are bad enough, especially when they die behind the 
wainscot ; but what are six dozen of dead rats to one meee: poneomien ? A fou« 
mart is a sweetmart to him—in short, he is as olious as he is unhappy ; and 
bo only consolation left to a true Christian, is, that he is as unhappy as he is 
ous. ' 

II. A man on horseback is bad enough, but nothing to the polecat now con 
sidered. It is probable he is 2 Bagman—it is possible he is ¢he Bagman. 
Whichever he be, it is both a moral and physical impossibility that he can. be 
sweet. For, look at him as you behold him on the road. He generally despises 
gloves, or wears them in his pocket. One hand, therefore, grasps the greasy 
reins, and the other a greasier whip. Look at his nails, and you will swear 
he has been digging pig-nuts. The palm is cracked horn, and the back is one 
hairy blister. _Up and down he goes on his saddle—not, without teason ; .for 
he is saddle-sick. ‘Those buots never saw Turner's blacking—they are dim, 
and. redolent of soot and suet. Corduroy breeches are good for hiding the dirt ; 
and divine service has been frequently performed in kirk and cathedral since 
brush or broomstick disturbed the pepper and salt of that jemmy jockey-frock. 
This is your Bagman, travelling among the Lakes for orders. But,.for the 
love of ! go to the. fourth inn of the. village, if you have one grain of 

in your whole composition... Over the way yonder, the “‘ Cat and 
Fiddle” is making a sigh for you to enter in—‘‘ The Dog” is wagging his calle 
and the “ Mag-Pie” chattering to her beloved Bagman. There you will fin 
a salve for every sore—there your corduroys will be washed for two-pence- 
halfpenny—there a fresh layer of manure will enrich the soil of your boots— 
and some beautiful brown soap add paleness and perfume to your, mauleys. 
Why, if. you are not a Day and Martin behind the fair, you may make your 
fortune by marrying the landlord’s daughter. Bein 

III. So mtich for Pedestrians and Bagmen. Which is the most loathsomely 
disgusting ? We cannot tell. Often, often, when sickening under the one, 
have we. sighed for the other—and, vice versa. However, to be candid and 
impartial, as we always are, except in politics, we certainly do know one pedes+ 
trian, who, on the whole, is worse than any bagman we have yet experienced. 
He is. a » and wears spectacles. We wish to mention his name, but 
that would be personal. Let us therefore describe him as well as we can 
spears. His cheeks are bluff, puffed up, and red as cherries. His 
mouth is small, of course, but large enough to shew that his teeth are rotten, 
The puppy wears sailor's clothes, and a black silk handkerchief. That it may 
be seen he is a gentleman, he sports fine linen, and a frill. The wretch seldom 
shaves. He has a burr in his throat, which sounds like a watchman’s rattle 
made of wet Indian-rubber, if the benevolent reader can imagine such a thing. 
He talks, with that instrument of speech and torture, of poetry, and painting, 
and musi , to crown all, he isa whig. We know of no Bagman half so 
bad as err eats as he used to infest the Jakes we cage put our readers 
on_their against this walking nuisance, who, with those traits peculiar 

i combines all the odious characteristics of the ordinary pedestrian. 

IV. Yet, we believe, that we are mistaken in alluding to this person, as 
the most odious of all pedestrians. There is an absolute class of them, one and 
all as odious as he—and bye as follows :—Creatures of literary, metaphy~ 
sical, and wee habits, who write, we shall suppose, for the London Ma- 

zi _ They must all see the Lakes, forsooth, and visit Mr Wordsworth. 

t is their opmion, we presume, that the language of the peasantry of the 
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Nortli of England is the language of poetry, and they give reasons for the faith 
that is in them, « ined and parboiled the P to the Lyrical Bal- 
lads. ' ‘The true perceptions of a great original genius, become pure 
idiotry in their adoption by Cockneys ; and surely it will be allowed to be 
most universally ing to hear empty-pated praters from Lunnun ex- 
pounding the principles of one of the profoundest thinkers of the age. These 
tan ninnies have the unendurable impertinente to: tke lodgings at 
Ambleside and Keswick.— Now, though a cat may look at a king, a Cockney 
ought not to be suffered to look at a mountain. But these wretches are wicked 
to wonder, and audacious enough to admire.’ They commit to the 

ison of their memory, where a few dwindled ideas, put into confinement, lie 

in a state of loathsome idleness, scraps of Mr Wordsworth’s poems. We would 
give them up Alice Fell and her duffle cloak, on condition of their stopping 
with her at Durham ; but who, with a heart or a soul, gan bear to see them 
offering indecencies to poor Ruth, “‘ setting her little water-mills by spouts 
and fountains wild?” Who does not shudder to think that they may havé 
given ostentatious alms to the ‘“‘ Old Cumberland Beggar,” as the Kendal 
Coach was passing. by with twenty outsides? These are the’reptiles, that, if 
not trod upon, will occasion a fall in the price of land in the northern coun« 
V. What, it may be asked, is the best time of the year for visiting the 
Lakes ?—Qur answer is, any time between the Ist day of January and the last 
day of December. There is much mouthing, mumping, moping, melancholy, 
mournful and miserable mummery, in the talk about Autumn. Autumnal tints 
are all very well in their way, except 4 the neck of an aunt or artichoke, 
where they are not so sweet as seasonable. But to ninety-nine people out of a 


hundred it is of no earthly consequence, whether tints on trees, and mountains, 
and so forth, are vernal, (what the deuce is the proper summer adjective ?) au- 
tumnal, or brumal. The colour of the country is good enough at all times, 
gr perhaps, when the snow ns oy to be six feet deep, when, loath yo i 
we t 


to dissent from Mr Coleridge, we think white is too much of 
iling tone, and neither orange nor purple. The chief objection to travel- 
ing in a mountainous country in winter, at Jeast after, or during, a heavy 
fall of snow, seems to be that it isimpossible. But,'no doybt, a man looking 
out of his parlour window, with a good rousing fire at his back, and a pretty 
irl (his wife) in or out of the room,—up stairs whipping the children,—or 
wn stairs scolding the servants, may pass a few minutes in very agreeable 
contemplation of nature, even in winter, and on the morning after half-dozen 
shepherds, and twenty score of sheep, have been lost ip the snow. Let, there- 
fore, any man that chuses visit the Lakes in Winter if he can, and we shall not 
think him mad, only a little crazy. We should su pore that Spring was a sea- 
son by no means amiss for Lakeing. But the difficu ty here, is to know when it 
is Spring. Many and oft is the time when it has shipped through our fingers 
without our having felt it; and then, it is to be remembered, that in our 
Island it comes round only once in seven years. When a tourist is lucky enough 
to find himself among the Lakes in a bona fide spring season, he will enjoy him- 
self intensely ; for the autumnal tints may all go to the devil and shake them- 
selves in comparison with the beautiful glories of mother Earth, and of Father 
Jove, between the middle of April and the middle of June. Midsummer is 
often so horridly ‘hot that there is no living comfortably anywhere but in the 
cellar, except for a few hours in the early morning and the late evening. Then 
all is veluptuous languor—or bright awakening from a dream—or the divine 
hush of happy nature sinking again into dewy repose. With plenty of ginger- 
beer, spruce, — soda,'and imperial pop, even the dog-days may be made 
e ; and by kicking off sheets and blankets, and opening the windows of 
our room, a bed may be prevented from being a stew-pan, or an oven warmed 


steam.: 
en So much for the best season of Lakeing. Now for the inns. Are the inns 
good ?- For the most part excellent. All the head inns are so; and in many 
laces so are the second and third; and even the tail inns. Take, for example, 
indermere. Can there be a better inn ever imagined than the White-Lion 
at Bowness ? Impossible. From small beginning, it has risen, like Rome, 
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year after year, into splendour.: Oh’! that dear delicious parlour up stairs, on 
the left hand as you go into the bowling-green !_ What anpying duab-cctt 
randy pike—what elegant eels—what matchless mutton—what handson 
nd what royal rounds of beef have we not devoured within these four 
walls! ‘Then what beds! The worst of them is, that to leave them is almost 
impossible. You sink down into a soft vale of lilies, and your dreams ar¢ 
forthwith of all you desire. Seldom rose we up from our delightful dormi 
till, about twelve o'clock, we heard the south breeze come pushing up from the 
sea. Then Billy used to tap at our door with his tarry paw, and whisper, ‘‘ Mas 
ter, Peggs is ready. I have brailed up the foresail ; her jigger sits as straight 
as the Knave of Clubs ; and we have Fallasted with sand-bags. We’se beat the 
Liverpoolian to-day, master.” Then I rose ; but as to beating the Liverpoolian, 
that triumph yet rests in the bosom of futurity.—But we are forgetting the 
White-Lion. We at last succeeded in establishing Scotch breakfasts there; 
inst the united resistance of both Mr and Mrs Ullock. On our first esta- 
i mt at these head-quarters, the worthy pair used to send up for our 
breakfast a solitary egg, two or three wafers of dry toast, and a bit of butter 
like a button. e swallowed them all up at one gulp, and then asked the 
waiter,“ Pray,where is breakfast?” The poor girl was dumb-foundered, and took 
us for Squire Ingleby; King of the Conjurors, Boaz, or black Mr Devaynes from 
Liverpool ;‘for our hair is black, and our complexion sallow. Ere lorig thé whole 
was changed. Four eggs, the loaf, honey, jelly and jam, tea and coffee, and 
a bowl of cream, cold beef, ham, potted char, a fowl, or any other trifle of that 
kind, were substituted for the button, and the wafer, and the bantam’s pro 
duet ; and such is the power of good example, that, a few days after the adop- 
tion of the new system, we prs. to go into the bar, and there we found 
mine host and mine hostess, their amiable family, imitating us to the ut- 
most of their abilities, in demolishing a yee bey _ me ag Té« 
main impressed upon our ‘even unto this day. . But, fair or ugly; 
gentle or , Teader, go White Lion, Bowness, and judge for thyself, 
of bed and board, and boat. You will lose your stomach there—perhaps your 
But your life is pretty safe ; for we believe, that such is the excellence 


the flotilla belonging te Admiral Ullock, that fewer pleasure-parties have 


drowned from the White Lion, than from any respectable inn among all 
Lakes. About the inns at Lowood, Ambleside, the Ferry, and Newly 
Bridge, we could delight to prose like Coleridge, or poetize like Wordsworth ; 
but suffice it for the present to say, that Lowood is a delightful inn ; ‘and we 
have been told by the very highest authority (Sir William Curtis,) that there 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, are to be found under the auspices of My 
‘ n ;—-that the inn at Ambleside, (in former days a paradise under the 
gare of our respected friend Mr Wilcock, now land-steward at Calgarth,) still 
flourishes in unabated splendour, and plenteous accommodation, beneath the 
banner of Mr Ladyman ;—and that Newly-Bridge inn maintains its ancient 
reputation for ah and good fare, under the masterly and mistressly maé 
pagement of the Bells. ef 
* VII. So much for a mere specimen of an Essay on Inns—a subject which 
we have not at present leisure to pursue. Finally, and to conclude, (as our . 
friend, the Reverend Terence Magrath, is wont to say, after preaching for a 
couple of hours,) what, it may be asked, are, and ought to be, the principal 
of the Lake tourist ? We answer, eating and drinking. Scenery, we 
hold, is a subordinate consideration. Such is the wise conformation of our ani« 
mal economy, that few persons of taste can feel happy without four or five 
meals a-day. Poets and haar tons generally require six. It is al] very well 
to admire the Langdale pikes (peaks of a mountain,) but Windermere bass 
eae are much more admirable, especially when looked at towards the even 
img, when the shadows are long. Let prigs and pedants prate about the pic+ 
turesque. But, liberal and enlightened reader of Blackwood, look thou at 
flood and fell at thy leisure, take solitary meditations among the mountains in 
due moderation, and, as you value our good opinion, make no odious and invi« 
dious comparisons between the woods, and the waters, and the rocks, which 
nature made for thy wonder and admiration. Look and listen—cat, drink, and 
be merry ; and God bless you. . 
20 
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I need not say, that all the merit of 
originality is on Dr Coplestone’s side’ 
of the question ; and that if he ‘can: 
establish his argument, he will henee- 
forward be regarded, not only as a very 
elegant scholar, but as an original and: 
inventive reasoner. I should like to 
hear what your metaphysical heads at 
Edinburgh would say on the subject. 
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and we hope they will shew you, that 
we are beginning to think for ourselves, 
and that we do not spend all out time 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO- LILI. 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 
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on happy to.see that that Jour- 
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ing, or 
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discussion of such a subject ; but he 
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attack on Zoilus, he will beware of per- 
sonality, and take‘care not to say any- 
thing to offend the feeling of that 
very respectable old gentleman. With 
one sentence in this review I was quite 
delighted, and I hope that you, Mr 
North, will not speedily forget it. 
Southey, talking of some most witless 
satires ascribed, truly or falsely, (no 
matter which—but it is obvious quite 
truly) to Camoens, torments himself 
ing the opinions of such good- 
for-nothing critics as Maria de Souza, 
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ingenuity in Ugo Fescolo’s paper on 
the digamma, which succeeds Sow- 
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Evaly; 
yap a writer asthe author of ‘the, 
vi it, even he 
may exercise it occasionally at the ex~ 
pence of his justice. o 
We have now arrived at one of the 
strangest articles which ever made 
its a in a Review, — 
pe Arye ype Govebad te tie 
existing institutions of the country ; 
and which has so ably and eloquently, 
on many oceasions earned the thanks 


. of those who love that country, by. 


; chara, knosk the con- 
trary. WwW notice. oung 
ladies who go, without, la 
OF experience, on. - Foose 
chase across the. Atlantic, withent a 
e friend to guide or t them, 
are very apt to. say. write, after 
they have been taught how to combine 


_ bility so forgetful of what he owed to 
of ‘his own character and 


brilliant exhortations against the de- 
signs of innovators. Could it be be-, 
lieved that the Journal which contain- 
ed the articles against Sir James M‘ 
Intosh’s or Sir Samuel Romilly’s pro- 
jected alterations of tlie existing laws, 
—which fought so eagerly, and, in my 
mind, so satisfactorily, for retaining, 
ro the Liberals had voted. a 
dis to the Statute-book—would 
contain an assertion, that “‘ Tue com- 
MON LAW OF ENGLAND I8 THE BARs 
BAROUS INVENTION OF A BARBAROUS 
propLe!!” That, in the insane 
of Jeremy Bentham, the old con- 
stant antagonist of common—or, as 
he. calls it, judge-made law, such a 
sentence sight be expected, would be 
natural enough, though it would be 
hard, I think, to select a patagraph so 
commodiously decisive from any part 
of his works—but that the Quarterly 

: contain it, is, I think, wholly 
astonishing. I shall not waste my time 
in defending the common law of Eng- 
land from the seurrility of this review- 
er: it stands upon too high ground’ to 
need my assistance ; but I shall endea- 
vour, as briefly as I can, to inquire 
into the motives of this most unexpect- 
ed tirade. . 


The press of England, at all times 
a d to be a vehicle of corruption, 
, we have reason to lament, not 
declined from that bad distinction in 
our own days. Insults to deceney, 
religion, and loyalty, haye been libe- 
rally poured forth from all quarters. 
The cupidity of needy or profi 
been inflamed by the success which, 
such is the lot of human nature, al- 
ways attends whatever panders to the 
base, and grovelling, and sensual. At 
first, only the meanest were papers 
din, the Sat ORS 3 BO SUT r i- 
ence was found enough to 
‘publish a work so ection that he 


the public, as 
to diffuse from his shop a volume, of 





— be sw 
son ignorant of the interior machin 
of our ‘critical world, one who on 
who heard Sate the 
in favour of religion, mo- 
so forth, raised by the es- 
tablished organs 0; of the two great par- 
ties among us, that this circumstance 
have been denounced with a 
t rhetoric? 
h Review, which, 
‘fit only for 
in good set 
or warm colouring of 
maces Strangford’s translations, would 
y to fall on an author 
Be hae ine the mischievous talent of 
y times the warmth of 


at aa that the Quarterly, 
these mi gerng 
ie Quarterly, that 


-ralsof thecoun 
tears to pieces, fi Di a indelicacies, 


‘such thin, Lady Mor ga and 


bey yes 


this < of tn” hy be titre 
proved, 1 t seem equally astofish- 
Ang—but the enigma would be at once 
ved by announcing the fact, ‘that 
‘Jeffrey was afraid to attack Lord By- 
ron—and the editor of the Quarter- 
ly dared not censure a book which 
sane | ia yin of que bhi 
Tn, é work was in 
dentally: vata and in both, in'a 


‘mahner quite characteristic. Jeffrey 


snivelled out a whining lamentation 


about its are i ehbel pera that he, my 
editor pee of thé mos 


aoe works that ever issued” seipere 
oth, Pat any ‘abstract’ horror 

al satire—but he ‘had 

ogis roms Pate éffects of being a butt 
to Ylord i yron, and could not help 
,Shewing that ‘he’ still smarted under 
fhe ash. . Besides, it’ happened’ to 
chime i in with a servile cry which the 
dirty party to which ‘he is at- 
ial, had, for purposes quite ieéd- 
less to indicate, been anxious to raise. 

he Quarter! y, remained silerit, until 

7 upright Judge, and most ¢lear- 
Lord Chancellor, 

fet eared dat he eel not suffer 
y, to make “by the 


ue of books teeming rie | 


hemy a Obscenity. 


d'‘was'the ‘BARBAROUS INVENS 
TION OF "A BARBAROUS AG®; ‘ becduse 
it didnot allow a’ bookseller 


ipposed by a per- t 


aveucdnuer lic: morality. 
ie gun of yl meaty.” 
but the interest of piety ! He's 1 


fied at the harm books’ 


‘who first them, but 
Suckers daring to imitate sein 
_ Hecale—not fr arigar 
bore ion w 
pie, but for an alte: 


‘valuable ais disinterested Sustinan 
But three or four sentences of truth 
arid honesty will suffice to blow away 
this froth, :and. to exhibit the despi- 
cable eant under it, in its pure and un- 


isticated hypocrisy. 
S atucttelods clpamiele an beh dee 
Reviewer rests his defence, is thist— 
‘By the refusal of the Court of Chan- 
ae A ame fable beierkeree 9 
en " to 
ny man knavish ~d 
Kaaves have bite 
piracy, and-todisseminate in si 
num among the lower 
works intended ‘only for the: corrup- 
we aries ow; says chev 
st, is not v wrong--very 
reprehensi abstninable? Cer- 
er is; and on the head of him 
‘Tige ‘to the » let the 
ent’ rest. ara be 
Eder era as he is tin 
eto prt cre in ‘his 
ts;—some compensa~ 
tion to society, for the outrage againet 
it, has-been made: With a 
‘the morals of the people; the Reviewer 
may make his mind 


to do .s0.+— 





x 


$ floor a 


ei 
He 


Miler 


i 


PERe 


fduy, 
ical to. deal out second; hand 
-in opposition to Christian 
eres 
not y the peer or. the 
While those so inclined can 
get Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, they 
will not recur to either for blasphemy. 
Who is so absurd as to: imagine that 
Hume's’ Essays. could corrupt the yul- 
gar? or that:they would be preached 
into Atheism by the Systeme de Nature? 
I am’sure the reviewer does not be- 
lieve any such thing, though he isnow 
endeavouring to support an absurdity 
jast as great. . Pek: 
With respect to Mr Southey’s Wat 
Tyler, I know enough of the history 
of its- publication, to assert that he was 
most infamously and. un y 
treated in the. business, He, ough 
not 'to have taken,any: notice of the 
book at all. It was en Joreue 
performance, written whi er. 
influence of delusive La phabg ange on 
sone No man of candour can.allow 
himself to look.on it as a serious bl 
mish on the Laureate ; and W, Smith 
of Norwich did not raise himself above 
the low estimation in which he is uni- 
held, by noticing it ih the wa 


; - he did inthe House of Gommons. It 


was published, as it was reviewed (by 
Brougham it is sid) in the Edinburgh, 
from a malevolent desire to. annoy 
Southey, and both publication and re- 
view ‘were very dishonourable, to all 
concerned.’ But as to its politics pol- 
luting the plebeians—that is a mere ab- 
surdity, and the reviewer knows it is 
so. It would not influence the politics 


e of a man half.a step above an idiot. 


He must be a blockhead sixty degrees 
over proof, who would be made a ra- 
dical- or Spensean, by the ravings of 
the old priest in that drama. - e 
Hunt, and Hone, and Wooller, and 
other such worthies survive, nobod 

need attribute the instigation of sedi- 
tion to Wat Tyler. If the good old 
cause of loyalty be murdered, its ghost 
will not shake its gory locks at Sou- 


ma 8 say he did it. 
are the cases relied on by the 


‘reviewer—and can any thing be mdére 
fatile? I hope there will not be any 
alteration in the law, for its operation 


- is most just. It is in vain fo prate 
- about the liberty of the press, (of 


-which, by the way, we never h a 
i the Quarterly before) for the 


ing to do 
-with the protection of such It 


is: ridiculous to talk of the chance of 

the law being made use of to aid the 

diffusion of injurious works; for when 
8 
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it is worth while to exert the power, 
the Common Law, barbarous as it is 
in the eyes of the Quartétly, | possesses 
sufficient to prevent their noxious in- 
fluence. maa 
booksellers very cautious as to risking 
. their ereperty 2 in letting books loose, 
to run a muck against order and de- 
cency. .-The reviewer has 


re ony pete: 


ious or not—an a little credit- 
able to. the y.of that set of men, 
who happen, Deere: to be werk 
the shrewdest fellows in the wor 


It tn oni setpalp refeted by the 


cannot téll 
a book be nox« 


ward. Mr 
Murray Toust ere known that the 
first cantos of Don Juan weré immo- 
ral, or he would not have suppressed mo 
his name. Mr Murray must have 
known that the third and fourth can- 
tos of that, poem were unfit for publi- 
ane. for, it. aie pdmnitied in terms 


teri ically rent, that it 
Bae eek es oe ati 

hintaan a \Gmel Mhrough the eye of a 

needle. Yet, did he hesitate to pub- 


lish? Not he—but still more to con- 


form to thie tactics of the enemy, (as - 


the Quarterly says) he did that very 
thing which the reviewer is depreca- 
ting—he lowered the price, quite care- 
less of the pels want _lower rag 
When he mgr i Fein, was he 
norafit of the uature of the book ? By 
no-means. Mr Gifford remonstra 


—Mr Hobhouse remonstrated—-nay,. 


even he himself remonstrated—but 
the Lord was firm, and out came the 
Mystery. 
hands that the poem is wicked, (the 
es allows that it “a s to 
in te unha; opinions, 128. 
it was right some one “apa ~ 
—— and i. ~“ foe Miles: biog 
on urray, as- t. His 
th nee y: oug’ catlay-ot pro- 
tal wasted. But with these facts, 
knowledge of the imuorality of the 
Don—his persisting in hing it a¢ 
a lower . ver. pico gi 
remonstrating against its 
ae din B these facts, I say, sta- 
ring us in the face, is there not some- 
‘were hed in 
in applying to a 


Chaneellor 0 to: assist him in making i 
to this very excellent article of old Timo- 
a “as usual, are open. 


. *,* We could not refuse a 
thy’ s; but much may be. 


e letter from a << Gentleman of the Press,” 
did a omoe of eivilation wilde ‘eate Che note. —My der 


Tim. We were: 
Public, yours ever, 
Vout. XII. 
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~ abuse the law, and 
law acts now, it makes 


the face to. 


, your own 
_ proprietor,—yet I 


As it is admitted: on all. 


g Cain to the 


AY shall not say,” 


ai 
money by such Mare tion and some- 


sad “ihe Hea coming caren to 


accuse lawyers of 
want of liberal minds, for resisting 
the project of his his employer? 
soninrh, there can be oe! ges opinion ; 

ut.I rejoice one.evil corrects an< 
other, The law has done its 


prewiia "We - Crumenam has, 
We shall’ have no a 

OF grmgeed or no oe, more ca bea 
—— roy 


2 by 
Coen to pars eer me 
who, t will receive due 
so bind from our 
ns.’ Such ‘books will not 
be = ,on the trade by the. over- 
ng influence of a great and rich 


publish. cr pastenek ins 
some beggarly scoundrel, who will 
tan ts ion sao 
y for the ression 
T do not think the : acted a 
cifging the Don oe should’ — 
had. faogn, r 
to sell per sing a ggenteen 
name phe it. “Blackwood refused to do 
so ; and though he has been abundant- 
ly laughed at for’ his~ squeamishness, 


—nay, Chrisior n Mage, af fyi n.in 


is, 
4 .€ ver assert, 
that in this refasal He fa oe its 
a fair trader, and the father of'a rising 
family. 

My letter has grown so inom 
lola Se as 
the notice of | Nazaroff's: : a 
site of the pedantry of 


Russian in. Russian 


sing. and. 

sdvaisablovcapd that che zn Sante 

a t 
ing articles are marked with thé usaab 
ony hevamber of the Review. 
In a-wo number is —— 
with the exception of the. miserable, 
canting, interested, bookselling affair 

in ‘the middle. 

Mrs Tickler is as well as! edn ieléx< 


is erroneously attributed to 


N 





Nortes Ambrosianz. 
No. IV. 
SCENE.~Transferred (by poetic licence) to Pisa, 
ton ree ODOWERTY, et) 
~ Jupiter strike me! but that cabbage soup and roasted raisins is an infernal 
mixture—Blow all Italian cook say I. Everything is over-done here— 
fiow inferior to the Carlingford ! The dishes done to rags. 
a - "Enter waiter. 
~“Milordo, here is questo grand Lord is come, for to have the onore of kissing 
the manos for sua eccellenza. 
ODOHERTY. 
Kissing my what? Shew in the shaver—hand him in upon a clean plate. 
ee [Exit Waiter. 
. Enter Lop BYRON. 
_ Mr Doherty,—T trust I— © . 
ODOHERTY. 


_ Odoherty, if you’ please, sir. 
BYRON. 


- Mr Odoherty, I have to beg pardon for this intrusion—but really, hearing 
you were to remain but this evening in Pisa, I could not deny myself the plea-’ 
sure of at least secing a gentleman, of whom I have heard and read so much— 
I need scarcely add, that I believe myself to be in the presence of ruz Odo- 


. ODOHERTY. 
wenn say that ; but, may I take the liberty of asking; who you are your- 


- BYRON. 
My name’s Byron. 
ODOHERTY. 


! Lord Byron! God bless you, my dear fellow. Sure I was a block- 
not to know you at first-sight.— Waiter! waiter! waiter, I say.—They 
don’t understand even plain ish in this house! 
Enter waiter. 


Milordo ! 
ODOHERTY. 


Instantaneously a clean glass—if you have any thing elean in this filth 
country——And, my Lord, what wil you drink ? 1 avin every thing tating 
water. 


, . | BYRONe 
- Why, Mr Odoherty, to be plain with you—you will find but accome 
‘alintlem ten tsies Tiedleghdnsienceged J  dhcisiadabengtenmed-ghehten 
come with me to my villa. You will meet fellows there—asses of the first 
See Se ena SI NOE™ HN CON NED ema ene Nemesia 


, _s ODOHERTY. 
- With deference, my Lord, I shall stay where I am—I never knew any place 
where a man was so much at home as in a tavern, no matter how shy. Ho}! 


’ WAITER. 


you-a i i Puomn[_ Aside.) 
fellow understand, I must speak broken English. — 
Lord Byron whispers waiter, who exit ; and after a moment returns 
with two of Montifiascone.”] 


_ Fill, Mr doherty. Your health, air ; and welcome to Tialy. 
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ODOHERTY. 


Your health, my lord ; and I wish we ‘bothi ‘were out. of it: But this stuf 
is by no means eo bad as | expected. “What do you call it ? 


BYRON. 
Lacryma Christi. 
" Lacryma Christi! A pretty'tatie to go to-thareh Wit?’ V passable 
-  Lacryma 
stingo—though Inishowen i is, after all, ra stiffer drinking. ay 


BYRON. 
Inishowen! What's that ? i 
ODOHERTY. 


Whisky; made in ‘he’ hills about ‘Tnishowen, inthe ith General Hart 
—. it much. Indeed the Lord Chaneellor, old Manne, is a, great 
at it. 
’ BYRON. 


bn ear say I whom you of; 5 did ever hear of 
pe y say I recognize you speak 


ODOHERTY. 
Wh then, I wrote rather a neat song about it once on.a tune, which Ista 
just: ‘twat off for the edification of your Lordship. 


ODOHERTY sings. 


I care ot fig fr a ago of flip, 
Het wy tomgur trough wig panel il 
ut my tongue through whis 
As cleabie a as Husietiepeebor ‘ 
_ So,put the spirits‘on.the board, 
And give the lemons a squeezer, 
And well mix a jorum, by the Lord ! . 
That will make your worship sneeze, sir. 


2. 
The French, no doubt, are famous souls, 
I love them for their brandy ; 
In rum, and sweet tebacco rolls, 
Jamaica men are yo. 
The big-breech’d Dutch in juniper gin, 
Lown, are very Fngmring 3 
_ But are-rum, gin, brandy, worth a pin,: 
Cor -with Inishowen?,_, , 


Extem ot srt joy a ine, 
‘Tho x 994 Lor 
Wee tane down Lacryma ‘eid 
And over a skin of Italy's wine 
Pe Sd erty little mist; 


‘the Blood of his ‘ Bourdeaux grape, 
The finest grape-jui 


“per Tle coun, he PRN of the Cape, . 


Thank Mr Odoher h ! feed 
you are a ze of inher toy de Stee, rade wt 
at ete stilted agate 


Ah! then you ‘know Murray ? Afuray isan exelet fellow. Not such « 
a ee rampian. 
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ONOHERTY, 
- Always excepting Ebgny, my Lard? 
BYRON. 
How is Ebony? I’m told he’s been getting fat since I saw him. 
ODOHERTY. 
A porpoise. No wonder, my lord ; let them fatten who win. As for laugh- 


ing, that you know, we may screw g mouth ty. 


On the same principle, my old fiend . Jeffrey must be thinning apace. 
ODOHERTY. 
A perfect perfect whippin oo. But I have not seen the little man this some 
time. _ I don’t think © gPe mpch into public—his book I know dogs pot. 
BYRON. 
Have you been in London lately, Mr Odoherty ? 


ODOHERTY. 
2 focsitahs se ut let me request your Lord- 
sip Loa the mir mister pers Soe me by at name quite Halts oO herty, 


BYRON. 
i Vda Odoherty, as you wish it—but you in retern just sink the Lord, 
and let me be plain Byron. 
- ODOHERTY. 


To be sure, ye Hunt you know called you “ Dear Byron” some years 
pte atone and if you would allow the familiarity of a poor devil of 
ockney editor of a sneaking Sunday paper, you would be squeamish indeed 
~a ele to be Lorded by me: ‘And yet, after all, Le Hunto is a cleyerer 
ion than most of the Cockneys. 
BYRON. 
He's worth fifty Hoggs. These'plebs occasionally write good verses. 
7 ODOHERTY.' 
sha’nt give up Hogg. "Have you seen ‘his last work ? 
BYRON. 
His last work! I am glad to hear it has come at length. 
, ODOHERTY. 
It is quite 2 Chaldee. ’ +7 : 
BYRON. 

Oh! that’s his first work. Seriously, however, I haye heard nothing of 

him since your good-humaured notice | his Life in Blackwood. 
ODOHERTY. 

Thank you, Baron! I take you. ‘By the bye, what a right good poem that 
was of yours, on old Bani Rogers. ‘You and I may ‘Wake off quizzing one 
another. We at least are too much’ up to trap. But the old Banker was as 
mad as blazes about it. 

BYRON. 


Mia wal shea SP Ce Te whet hres it—if indeed I 
did ever write such a thing:' 
OpoHERTY. 


"Twas Wordsworth told me of it, and I doubt he’ 'p giyen fo humbugging 


Oh! the old Ponder ! The ret goa Pat! igo extapt stil , 
- ODOHERTY. = § 
Alive and sulky. He has been delivered of two octavos this spring. 
‘BYRON. , t; 
So tiave I'for chat minttet) | pi la 
fen ol paving 


¢ ta geve see as 
‘Roman Catholic ile enna 
oom pish enough ton, which he ha di Sag ie . 


BYRON. 
The sale, at least, was heavy. 
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, QDOHERTY. 
Your tributary, his Majesty the Emperor of the West, grumbled like a pig 
in the fits, I suppose. HE 
Pree i ye Bvmomes iy pelle 4 

Come, come, no personalities on this side of the Alps. 

s04 fui f ODOHERTY. : , i 
_ Satan repreving sin. That’s pretty from you—the bpttle’s out—after what 
Jeffrey has sgid of you—call for another—in the last number of the Edinburgh 
—fill your glass—of the Edinburgh Review. No badbottle this. 

BYRON. 
_ Why, Odoherty, you and I may joke, but such fellows as’ these to be 
ing about Cain, and canting about Don Juan, is too bad. I csovthoatoaue 
frey had a little brains, but now I see he is quite an old woman. 
ODOHERTY. ry Bidiys' iT 

Nay, by the eternal frost, and that’s as great an oatly as if I swore by the 
holy botile, I agree with Jeff. on this point. I don’t care a erackel Jews- 
-about him in general ; but here, faith, I must say I think him: quite 

Consider, my Lord—consider, I say, what a very immoral work Don 
Juan is—how you in sport with the holiest ties—the most sacred feeli 
—the purest sentiments, In a word, with every thing—the bottle is: wi 
you—with every thing which raises man abeve a mere sensual being. I say, 
consider this, and you will not wonder so much that all England is in an out- 
cry against it, as that Murray, surrounded with the rums and buzzes of 
as he is, shoyld have the apdacity to publish it—or Sir Mungo Malagrow- 


BYRON, 


Who? . 
ODOHERTY. 


His Editor—Now-a-days commonly called Sir Mungo Malagrowther. I 
say it ig really astonishing that Murray should print, or Sir Mungo have the 
face not to cut up, a book so destructive of every feeling which we have been 
taught £9 cherish. 


i ids BYRONs 
. Arg you serious, Ensign ? 
ODOHERTY. 


Serious as the rock of Cashel. 
BYRON- Wh 

I did not expect it. I thought this silly out-cry about Don Juan and Cain 
was confined to the underlings of literature ; so much so, that I was astonished 
to find even ane ns in it—but that you, one of the first and most en- 
ightened men of , should adopt it—that Ensign and Adjutant Morgan 
should be. found swelling the war-hoop of my antagonist. Dri 
Southey, is indeed more than I expected. rer 
ODOHERTY. 


I am not an old quiz, like M wther and the Laureate: Yet, my Lord 
Byron, |. am @ man and gn Englishman, (I mean an Irishman,) and disdp- 
prove of Don Juan... ; j stove wauitosnball 
BYRON. ; 


(Th deil ye do Why, most illustrious rival of Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, 


In Don Juan I menat.ta give -« nevete ate hin sen Seegieane> i 
Pine r a gon Rae Fea of things. I make no- 
ching of d.or France. There every thing is conventiop—surface—cant. 
I had, mgs ae = where Nature acts. more vividly, more in the 
ight of day.  o t no harm, upon my honour... I meantibut to do 

hat any might haye done wish a more serious face, and had all 


Seeuees 
Hannah Morés in Europe to answer his Plaudite. 
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ODOHEARTY. 
_I.don’t follow your Lordship. 
BYRON. 


Not follow me, sir? Why, whatcan be more plain than my intention? I 
drew a lively lad, neglected in his education, strong in his passions, active in 
his body, and lively i in his brains ; would you have had me make him look as 
wise a8 a Quarterly Reviewer ? Every fl must sow his wild oats ; wait ‘till 
Don Juan be turned of fifty, and if I don thim as one of the gravest 
and most deyout Tories in the world, may “iE ew hibod As yet he’ has only 
been what Dr Southey once was, “a cm boy, thinking upon politics (and 
other subjects) as those who are boys in mind, whatever their age may be, do 
think.” _tave patience. The Don may be Lord Chaneellor ere he dies. 

, DOHERTY. 
The serious charge is your warmth of colouring. 
BYRON. 

Look at Homer, remember the cloud-scene. Look at Virgil, remember the 
mes Why aaa ee the er the scene of'“ino4 ~ 
thing f > Sir, are their heroes, and poets represent su 
ee tubicealltgniee tonne and must represent) more a es warmly, just as 
they are more or less men. 

ODOHERTY. 


‘Well, but what do you say for Cain? Tis’ ehagllimns 
BYRON. 
Not intentionally, at least—but I-cannot see that-it is’so at all. 0h how 
—for I suppose you ’ know theology as well as you know every thing else. *”’ 
ODOHERTY 
Like Doctor Magee—an old nd of mine, who has — been ‘made’ an 
Archbishop. 
‘BYRON. 


You know then that there is'no question so puzzling in all divinity—no 
matter under what light you view it—as the origin of evil. There is no tlicory 
whatever—I say not one—and you may take your countryman, Archbishop 
King’s, among them, which is not liable’to great objection, if the objectors be 
determined to cavil. Now I assert, and that fearles#ly, that'it is quite possi- 
ble to reconcile my scheme, bating a*few poetical flig ts of no moment, with 
views and feelings perfectly religious. I engage to write a commentary on 
Cain, proving | it beyond question a religious poem. 

‘ODOHERTY. 
Warburton did the same for the Essay on Man—but convinced nobody. 
BYRON. 
And yet Warburton was:2 '‘bishop—yea, more than a bishop—one of your 
profoundest, most brilliant theologians. I only ask vee to 
extend to me the same indulgence you extend ‘to an ya even to Cums 
er yeg his Calvary be still extant. 
)  SoporETTy 

hap, boy Lord: there i isothis difference. The ihtention of Milton anil: cam! 
berland makes a vast distinction. Tay wrote poems to anys ga, Ae 
Lordship Weiter 

i @rKON, ih 

att,  Odoherty, I sonnei 1 know—I am talking to a gentleman! 'F 
wey pe intention, ‘and: I'demand, as a gentleman, to be be- 
lieved Cain is like all poems in whieh spiritual matters-are introduced. The 
antagonist of Heaven—of whom the Prometheus of Aischylus is the prototype 
—cahnot! be-made ‘tospeak ‘m‘suely terms, as may ‘hot ‘be perverted by those 
who wish to pervert. I defy any:man—I repeat it—I défy any man to shew 
yandietbien line in Cain, which is not defensitle‘on the same principle as 
sce of Male nthe Satan, repre dens st ‘book of -Miltoh—or’ wn cote defi- 

—% second. In poets—I beg pardon—in the poet, and 
Speeches torn from the context, and: eatatecreseed by the malevolent 
eealee odabewoinded, amay be: wade to prove whist was direétly: contrary 'to the 

intention of the writer. 
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ODQHERTY- 

“Wt be sure; as Chief Baron O'Grady says, in his Letter to Mr Gregory, 
remove the words “ the fool has said in is heart ;” er 
Scripture that .“ there is no God.” 

BYRON. 

I know nothing of your Chief Baron, but what he says is niend it is #0 
that I have criticized. I don’t complain of Lord Eldon, Perha 
~ became his high station to deliver the hichortnions he meron 8 it was right 

should bend to pa ublic opinion—which opinion, however, I shall for ever een 
was stimulated by a party of more noise than number., But.I do confess—for I 
pag ag oy nh a ya MR ep 
in co ree, to uw in sixpenny numbers: 
by Benbow,, with Lawrence's Toawpaeleneart "3 Wat Tyler—Puines Age 
of Reason—and the Chevalier de Faublas, 

' GDOHERTY. 

I am sorry I introduced the subject.. If I thought I should have in the 
slightest degree annoyed your lordship-——~ 

BYRON, 

I am not annoyed, bless your soul; there is nothing I like better than free 
discussion. That, you know, can never be, except between men of,sense, As 
a all your humbug of Reviews, Magazines, &c. why, you are, at ; least, as 

much as any man alive, up to their gness. 
ODOHERTY. 
wat the proudest of my reflections, that I have somewhat contributed to 
make people see what complete stuff all that affair is. 
BYRON, 

I sfyeine your genius, Mr Odoherty: but why do. you claim this particular 

merit 
ODOHERTY. 

Merely as a great contributor to Blackwood. That work has done the bue. 
siness. 

BYRON. 


” As how, friend Morgan ? 


OPOHERTY,. 
ahaa flask, and I'll tell you——Ay, now fill a bumper to old Chris- 
topher. 
BYRON. 


With three timan fiyen, with all mp han, The immortal Kit North!!! !!! !!! 
[ Bibunt umbo.} 
ODOHERTY. 


Why, you see, what with utterly squabashing Jeffrey, and what with giving 
Malagrowther an odd .squeeze or so,—but most of all, by doing all that ever 
these os could do in one Number, and then, it - = re 
ing, deriding, sneering, jeering, prosing,, piping, so forth, he has really 
taken the thing into his own hands, and and convineed the Brutum Pecus that ’tis 
all quackery and humbug. 


Himself included ? 
'. ODOHERTY. 


No—not quite that neither. As to two or three. principles—I mean reli- 
gion, loyalty, and the like, he is always, stiff as a poker; aud although he now 
and then pee in puffs of mediocre fellows, every body sees they’re put in 
merely’ to fill the pages ; and the moment he or any of bis true men set pen to 
paper, the effect is instantaneous. His book, is just like the best book in the 
world—it contains a certain portion.of Balaam. 

BYRON 
And this sort of course, you think, has enlightened the guile ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Certain and sure it has. People have pear the t: Jensen; that Reviews, 
and indeed all periodicals, merely gud such, «‘Phey take in his book 
not as a Review, indice, merelyendenaboay natitoes ity nor as a periodical, 
to read themselves asleep upon, but as a classical work, which happens to be 


BYRON. 
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continued from month to month ;—~a redl Magazine of mirth, misanthropy, 
wit, wisdom, folly; fiction, Pah, Sediity, thevloey, bruias , and thingumbob. 
He unites all the best materials'of ‘the Rainbutgh, the Girattesl » and the 
Sporting Magazine—the literature and good ng of the first—“the inform- 
ation and cxthodaxy of the second, ahd the flash and trap of the third. 


BYRON. 
¥ou speak con amore, sir? Why the evil am I cut up and parodied fn Ebony? 
'  opoHERTY, 

Come, ¢orhe, such questions to the mdtines! Have you ever been half 
so much cut up thefe as-T have’ been? Fill your glass! Here's to Humbug. . 
Three times three, my létd ! No’two men alive should fill higher to that toast 
than we that are heré present, thank God ; and I’m vety glad to be here, with 
my legs under the sanfe board with the author of Cain! and Don Juan. 

BYRON. 
What, after abusing them both 86 savagely just this moment. 
; ODOHERTY. 
So I do still ;—but I had rather have written a page of Juan than a tonof 
Childe Harold—that was too great a bore entirely. 
BYRON. 
Well,—waive my works in toto. How is'Sir Walter Scott ? 
a Jo oS" -* ODOHERTY- 

Thave tiot seen him er tr months ; but he is quite well, and writing 

Peveril of the Peak ; that is, if he'be the Atithor of Waverley. 


dpe ¥ OD a Sf 3 “ty ron! - be, 5% 


ODOHERTY. , 
“owort't’ swear to that, knowing what I do’ bout ‘AndStasius. - Did you. see 
how Hope bristled up in the back in Blackwood, when somebody, I ‘for- 
get vo perhaps myself, said that ‘you were guilty of that most admirable 


BYRON. . 
Yes,—but no matter.—Could you give rhe any more information de re perioe 
dicali, as the Baron of Bradwardine would have said ? 
ODOHERTY. 


~ F shall sing a stave touchant that point—.- 


° 1. 
0! gone are the days, when the censure or praise 
Of the Monthly was heard with devotion ; 
When the sight of the blue-of old Griffith’s Review, 
Set each heart in a pit-a-pat motion ; 
; a he: a Se now, te ect ‘worse, 
or t te maundering old mumper ; 
And, sinee it is dead,—why, no me ean be said,— 
Than “ Destruction to’Cant” in a bumper. 


wy 
When the sense of the town had the Monthly put down, 
m Mr soley os new ‘started ; 
very fourth of a year he swore to appear, 
Then with vigour ‘id ich; Brocghain; Seiey, tnd Sitch 
q ’ 4 m, , and Smith, “ 
Began to belabour the natives ; ‘ 
Who, bother’d at first by their bravo and burst, 
Sunk under the scribblers like caitiffs. 


oe 3: 2 ‘ 
Quite vex’d at their blows, Johnny Murray arose, 
Assisted by mild Billy Gifford— 
The Edinburgh work he'squabash’d like a Turk, 
em © ooo © -Sorthat folks donot-now area whifffor't. 


14 
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But soon such a , there grew up slap-ba 
é Ofscribblers aud nibblers reviewing, 0-4 
bend va got sick of the horrible trick,. 
- it almost had set them a-sp——g. 


4g. ae k 
But a of light soon burst on their sight, 
In big utiful 


Be ips t North in his glory came forth, 
Wilh his eycle of satellite sages wide 
He can cant; it is truae—he can sport a.reyiew, — . 
. Now.and. then, when it suits his devices ;; . 
But who trusts to his prog is a bothersome dog, 
If he says he is stingy of spices. 4 


BYRON., . 
Not a bad song! Cazzo. I have quite lost the knack of song-writing, Tom 
Moore is the best at it now alive. . 
ODOHERTY. - , 

The present company excepted, you mean ; but truly, my Lord, I don’t care 
a tester for that piperly poet of green Erin. I don’t think he ever wrote one real 
good song in his days. He wants pith, by Jericho! and simplicity; and 
——. orward meaning, He’s always twining and whining. Give me your 

stave. 


BYRON. 
You prefer Burns, perhaps, now you've been solong @ Scotchman, and heard 
all their eternal puffing of one another. "I 
ODOHERTY. - 

Poh! Poh! I was too old a cat for that straw. Burns wrote five or six good 
things,—T'am o’ Shanter, M‘Pherson’s Lament, Farewell thou fair Hartthy 
Mary’s Dream, the Holy Fair, the Stanzas to a ‘Iouse on a Lady’s Bonnet, an 
perhaps a few more ; but. the most of his yersés are mere m ' 
most perfect common-place about love and bowers, se tae and. so forth. 
And as for his prose, why, Gad-a-mercy |) ‘tis ex -. Tis worse than 
Hogg’s worst, or Allan Cunningbham’s best. His letters are enough to make a 


sick. 
_. BYRON. ohio pas ; 
Come, you.are toosevere ; Burns was a noble fellow, alth J abused 
him: But indeed that was nothing. After praising the Cockneys, who cares 
what he reviles ? RS 0 3 


 oporekry. 
Not I. 


‘BYRON. da 
No, no; I don’t suspect you of any such folly. Pray, have, you seen any 
of our Italian Improvisatores as yet ? What do igs « £3 of their art ? 
ODOHERTY. 
That I can beat it. 
In English or Irish ? 
ODOHERTY. 
In any language I know—Latin or Greek, if you like them. . 
BYRON. 
Try Latin then. 
ODOHEATY. jan ; 
Here’s Ritson. Turn him over ; I'll translate any song you like off-hand. 


BYRON. 
Here, take this one“ Buck and side go bare.” “Tisin6t thie'Wworké for hag 
ving a bishop for its father. ms : 
Old Beill thust have been « hearty eeck;-chote:iyéeky Beal? ott the End 
i a ; é ij le 
lish, and I'll chaunt it in Latin. : 
Vou. KIL 3 mr) 


BYRON, 
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BYRON READS, > 


Bathe an te go bare, gc hove, 
o ror bang sep hande go colde : 
ut bellye, sende thee ale 
Whether it be newe or. one 0% 
I cannot eat but lytle meate, 
My stomacke is not 
But sure I thinke that I can "drynke 
ae _ that weares a hood. 
Thoug take ye no 
I am Me eapde -8g g = 
I stuff my skye so full within, 
Of joly good ule and olde. 
Backe and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hande go colde : 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enoughe, 


ler it be newe or olde. 


2. 
T love no rost, but a nut-browne toste,’ 
‘And a crab laid in the fyre ; 
A little breade shall’ do me steait, 
Much breade I. not desyre. 


No frost nor snow, nor winde, I trowe, __ 


amma me if-I wolde : 

am 80 wrapt, and throwly lapt; > - 

Of j  gned alo ond ali. 
ar ee SO 


And Tyb, m: PR rg e, 
Lovech well good ale rope Rae 
arto drynkes shee, tyIf ye may see 
teares run down her cheeke:: Song 
Then doth she trowle to ponte pif oe 
’ Even asa mault-worme shuld; - 


And sayth, “* Sweete hart, I took my parte 


Of this jolly good ale and olde.” 
|. Back. and side go bare, &c..° 


? 


Now et chem dy, Gg whe, 


wink 
Even as ym” felowes should doe : 

They shall not mysse to have the blysse_ 
Good ale doth  hrehagie to. 


And all péore soules that have shows 


boules, 
Or my them lustely trolde, 
God — te hyves of themt and their 


Whether they be yonge or old. 
Back and syde. go bare; KR.» 


BYRON. 


[ July; 
CanrTat' Denner raves. 


l. 
Sint nuda dorsum, latera— 
Pes, manus, algens sit ; 
Dum Ventri veteris copia 
Zythi novive fit. 
Non possum multum edere, 
Quia stomachus est. nullus ; 


Noi 1¥7 


; Sed volo vél monacho bibere 


Quanquam sit huic cucullus. 
Bt qdamvis nedas ambulo, 
De frigore non est metus ; 
Quiz semper Zytho vetulo 
Ventriculus est impletus. 
Sint nuda dorsum, latera— 
Pes, manus, algens sit ; 
Dum Ventri veteris copia 
_ Sythi novive fit. 


2. 
Assatum nolo—tostum volo— 
Vel pomum igni situm ; 
Nil pane careo—parvutn habeo 
< Pro pane appetitum. 
Me gelu, nix, vel ventus vix 
Afficerent injuria ; 
Hac sperno, ni adesset mi 
Zythi veteris penuria. 
Sint nuda, &c. 


Et uxor Tybie ui semper sibi 
Vult querere gp cam bene, 
Ebibit hzc persepe, nec 
Sistit, dum madeant gene. 
Et mihi tuny dat cantharum, 
Sic mores sunt bibosi ; 
Et dicit ** Cor, en ! impleor. 
Zythi dulcis et anposi.” 
» Sint nuda, Kc. 


4. . 

Nunc ebibant, donec nictant 
Ut decet virum bonum; ,; 
Felicitatis habebunt satis, ~ 
Nam Zythi hoc est donum 


~ + Et omnes hi, qui canthari 


Sunt haastibis letati, 
Atque uxores vel juniores 
Vel senes, Diis sint grati. 
Sint nuda, &c. 


Bravo—bravissimo eBipwerdy you yea best old Camillo Querno if you one 


only learn Italian. 


ONDOHERTY. 


I inten to.learn it between this andthe end of the week. There is no 


‘i 


nm the face of the earth I could not learn in three days,—exeept 


Sanscrit, which took me a week. ..Jt,took Marsham of Serampore seven years. 
ah your lordship wish to,hear a Sanserit ode I wrote to A. W: Bohlegel ? 


BYRON. 


No, thank you, not just now. You are not doing the  Lacryna justice. 
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ODOHERTY: 
Curse it;—it is getting cold on my stomach. Is there no more stout potation 
in the house. 
iy BYRON? fi Si “rusts “nO 
Brandy, I presume, rob tne the-sugar is execrable. 
ODOHERTY.,~ -; 
No matter, it makes su roby Te arn as good as fum—far better than 
whisky. Have you 
BYRON. Se ae 


Not the least ; ‘haber 1 agreeable to you. oe 
[Enter waiter—erits—and returns-with a skin of brandy." 
ODOHERTY. 

Ay, this skin'is.a pretty thing, It puts a man instinetively in mind of a 
skinful. Gargle it most delicately. Flow thou regal athber stream. Talk 
of the Falls of the Rhone in comperiann: with such a cascfde as this! Here— 
water—aqua pura. Ay, that do.—You are putting too much water, my 
Tord-—it will rise on your stomach, as old Doctor 3am often tdld me. | 

BYRON, 
Nay, mix as you please, and let me settle my own Fr 
ODOHERTY. 


Oh! of course, freedom of will. But this is far ‘superior to the peg 
conway at a BY AE SSR TON i bees. 
BYRON. os 

Not more gay than you have led elsewhere, But if rer to what you 
see in the papers, and the travels of i inent and anderbred tourists ;—un- 
derbred they must be, else they would not publish anecdotes of -the private 
life of any gentleman, to satisfy the miltitudle, even if they were true—no- 
thing can be more false or ridiculous. I sed eut the English here, on 
aes to avoid being made food for journals, and Balaam to swell the pages 
of 7 —— Indeed, I have not been in ge bona tréated well by these 

en there are my Memoirs, published 
-ODOHERTY. e 

A most audacious imposture! He had heard the mee a our havin paren 
your Life to Moore, and, accordingly, thinking he a good 
it, he hires at once Dictionary Watkins, to set about ee which, to give 
old Gropius credit for industry, he touched up in a fortnight ; and tre 
it was, as the Memoirs of Lord B., particularly in the eountry papers. 

BYROX. 

Industry ! it v:asonly the industry of the scissars, for half the book: is mere- 
Jy cut.out of the Peerage, giving an acconnt of my my oie grt grim ancestors—and- 
newspapers, magazines, and other fruthentic vehicles intelligence supply 1 the 
rest. 


_ A can, ‘Lota, ee e's ool saaiiiai 
Fecha 3. am your Bik cas § sabe * 4 
BYRON 

Ampomible,_.An,digt mpst hare knowg ‘that Ud nota tans to 98 with 

it, even from its style. 7 
HERTY. 

Style—as to's le, that is all fude T SSysel€dhave writen in, all kind of 
stlyes, from ‘Burke to Jeremy Ben But I assure your Mt TRE the mob 
charge you with these Memoirs. 


BY 
Why, really some people believe! me cep able of an kind of stuff, Yo ree 
member I was accused of writing puffs for Day ‘and Maftin. * 
“<“A-calumny, L know, tay dear Byron, for Z am myself ali’ of them: By 
y yron, am .m a o 
the way, have you le a epigram on your Bathe: 
_ BYRON. Fa fig 


Nortel it me—I hope it js good. 
WC to} $y Git a 25 ‘ 
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ODOHERTY. 
ON READING THE APPENDIX TO CORD BYRON’S TRAGEDY OF THE 
"RWW FoscaRt.: 
Is Byr. that his en 
He ie for Sais 
Why, what other could Bis partin - 
Mans fit then, the savig fa nih ie Mar > 


ts ‘Rigpe< this sae ‘oe il 
Gouvernantes— —laurel-crown’d Poets attacking — 
Oh! Be Eanes eOupatite Fe science of Blacking ! 


No oth: But there te spat Palle 'sid thes to troubl ith, 
_Ngtenee to the ay te Seas om 


HERTY.. 
"an te tenga y- <a ie 
give me the thing itself, and I shall'make him print it. 
BYRON 
It-ts-too stale now's besides, 1 have quite forgotten it. Nehirthy Nigh ie only 
copy I know of—and I shall write to him to give it you on your return. 


ODDHERTY. 
Thank you—and a copy of the Irish Advent too ? 
BYRON. 
Hush! Hush! 
You need not be afraid of me ‘ty Lord, Va it; th d 
ou need n a m ve seen ere aré a dozen 
copies in existence. dail ot 
_ BYRON. 
Let’s change the subject. my Memoirs.was not the first trick Col- 
burn seryed.me, You remee pet e Vampire, affair. 


DOHERTY. 


AY poor Jack. Polidori! Labed rest him, Polidori was bribed on the occa- 
sion, 


BYRON. 
ontumeaianie t onte thought him « fir fellow. But you see in ‘this 
catehpenny Life how, Calbarn s hack ue Weetepda ta censure the forgery, though 
et was the sole om paling manager of the affair—and it ‘was he 
ap Sa some people in Ww to father the published pamphlet—the se- 
parate ene, you kriow. 
ODOHERTY. 


, BI Wp ght I heard, on authority ty which f believe, that Colburn cancelled a dis- 


which had written ahd ptefix- 
edt the nie of : Vamp i he New Mon thly: 


BYRO 
Hand ine ‘the brandy, that I may was vy mouth ‘after mentioning such 
things. How is the New seear ? 
HER'TY. 


ws i, at abs ae carte my ro i 


.. BYRON. 
: “'T have never heard of the worthies you ttiention. ‘ 
ODOHERTY. 
FB i am sure of that. *'* * * is a great officer, He sits in the 
notes, as magisterially as a judge on 4 trial, and with as 
much dignity. é; 


HON. 

Transeat. Murray sends me shoals of periodicals. "There appeats’ to’be a 

swarm of them lately, and I find I am a popular — forall. ‘Not’a fellow 
-takes pen in hand without criticizing me. 





19927] 
ODGHERTY. 


Oxoniensis gave you, or rather Murray, a vo cg 
you for the bottle. 


<td Bete -e tee 


wee 


+ BYRON, 


I think too harehly—but the Oxonians are great We EIS 
ODOHERTY. 
Oh! thundering ps tenets, | in their own opinion. [remember * * * * , who, n’im- 


ing into Covent-Garden a few ‘years ago; simultaneously with the 
Prince Regent. The audience, of eottrse, rose out of t to his Royal os of 


ness, anid remained for some time standing ; on whieh the delighted 
from Rhedycina, exclaimed—God bless my soul—these good who thean 
well I dare sa aay, have been informed’ that I am in the first class, and about to 
stand for Ori 

BYRON. 


Ha ! ha! ha! I shall, however, look back always with pleasure to the days, 
When smitten first with sacred love of song, 
I roamed old Oxford’s hoary piles among ; 
and forgive Oxoniensis, whom I know. ‘But’ let us return, I do not want 
information about the great magnates of your English literature—or those 
= such—but I should wish to hear something of the minore—the i insect 
Who are your magazine, &c. scribblers ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Tnnumerable as the snipes in the bog of Allen, There is Clare poétizing 
for the London. 
BYRON. 


An over-puffed youth that ploughboy appears to be. 


ODOHERTY. 

He may have written some pretty things, but he is taken now to slum, scis- 
sorsing, 1lamby pamby, and is quite y vy But it is a good thing te have a 
good conceit of one’s self, and that’s the boy who has it. He has pitted him- 
self against Hogg, whom he considers as his inferior. 

BYRON 

Quelle gloire ! they should have an amabean contention, like the warns | in 
Virgil. Suggest this to North, with nty compliments. ' 
si ODOHERTY. 

Sutel y¥—~it is a good‘hint. But Clare never will write‘any thing like the * De- 
dications to Mr Grieve,” or “ The flying tailor of Et ” until he: is boiled 


again. 
BYRON. 


T am told he is a delicate retiring young mat. And that’s more than ean be 
psa you, Ensign and Adjutant. “You aaa a staal at lady's 


ODOHERTY. 
Ay,—and so has somebody ie Whe whiall Ue stmelons: Thave had, ‘Titake it, 
somewhere about 144 pe Sat tna them—of ail colours, 
in various quarters ‘of the HY eerie Qos assy! —akts~.a) 
“"prron. : 
You would be a useful man in‘a‘néw colony Wh do's you take the ar 
terly hint, and’ a Mt Shovie of Méston & |, Van Diemen’'s Land? 
ovontnTe |?» - wwull) eausda 
Tapeh Fs mt for % ra tar much ede ought, oe ina the 
to ... But to the ‘insects, uu lisher, a writer 
for S toddo He continues ie ves at oat pa 
BYRON. 
Sarely you joke. ‘It is as ood a as if Hazlitt were to take it into his 
head to continue Chesterfield. iit 
ODOHERTY, | 


Yet such is the fact. But don't mention it ; for Taylor, who realty is a decent 
fellow, wishes it to be kept secret, ‘being heartily sick of the concern. There 
are weeny other “ Gentlemen of the Press,” but really they are too obseute to 


ported parsed by Prd Lordshi the pest Some bag’ Raat eat unknown—is sup< 


io SNE ohh sane Ew bed 
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BON~ 
~| Nay, I am jealous of Cornwall, as of a superior poet. His Mirandola floated 
proudly through the theatre. My Faliero was damned. 
ONOHERTY. : 
I know it was d——~d ungenteel in Elliston to put it in the, way of being so. 
Bet there is no making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
' BYRON. 
How is my old friend, “| My Grandmamme’ s Review, the British?” 
;  ODOHERTY. 
Just as merry avd jocular as ever—but the British Critic is dying. Riving~ 
ton has started the Monthly Literary.Censor, it.is said, to.supersede it. 
BYRON, 
And my old foe, the Literary Gazette ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Doing, well. But viet need you be so, thin-skinned ag to mind such little 
flea-bites ? 
BYRON. 


Filcbit, et insignis. tota cantabitur_ urbe. faith I don’t like to be Bes 

tered with impunity. Has it any rivals ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Lots. Valpy set up the Museum, a weekly paper, the other day, against it. 
When I tell you that black-letter. Tom .Fogrum Dibdin is the chief hand, 
J ciedth nitcedh Sbes:itite dull.pied esualen: iid ail 

BYRON. 
No—that’s pretty evident. But truce with periodical chit-chat. 
ODOHERTY. 
Shall,I give you news from Parnassus ? 
BYRON. 
No—ne—no—I am sick of that. Did you see my Werner and my New 


Mystery? 
_ ODOHERTK, 


Yes—Murray shewed them fo me in sheets. 
BYRON. 
Well, what did you.think of them? 
Like thing that: from your lonlship’ th I 
every comes ‘from ‘your $ pen, they are tinged with 
the ethereal hues of genius,—and perfumed Se nes of the owen that 
grow upon the brink of Helicon. 
-BYRON. 
pt em I y spins friend, you have jeined the Irish school of oratory. But as 
ing, what.do you, without, trope or figure, think of them ? . 
ODOHERTY. 

Seriously, Ay, my Lad , I admire them when they are good, and dislike them 
when’ —fidvide ‘That is, 1 like five pages, and dislike fifty—[ To 
Lard Bi} ey Lordy why do you not try your hand at your owti old 
style—the tale—the occasional poetry ;—you know what I mean? 

BYRON. 
- Dipatenan Iam sich of being imitated. I revolt, at the idea of the lower orders 
makivg despetate at a mb the arduons,mount. I have been public- 


ly po of seducing, example, youths 
” en their father? ”s hopes to. cross, 


And I shall’ tobias pies ast artis I shall not—lead’ the way for sen- 
timental and poetical hard-handed and hard-headed good people to follow. 
There i iat no danger of, their, following me into the lofty region of tragedy. 


ODCHERTY. 


Whew! Why, you are eying thejaristocrat with a vengeance. ‘There is, 


however, one lowly poet. whom. 
Whom? 
ERTY. 


“He is so modest, that he does means his name to be mentiohed, and writes 
his “ lays” toler the title of Ismail Fitz-Addm, — ee i 


would recommend.to your attention. 
BYRON. 
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. - BYRON. 
I never heard of him. 
ODOHERTY. ' 
~ I did not imagine you did ; and yet he has written some things which would 
not have disgraced the pen of a Byron. ' I could not say more of any man. 
[Lord B. bows and smiles..] Nay, my Lord, Pam quite in earnest ; and though 
' very poor, and only a common sailor, he has that spirit of independence which 
I hope will always animate our navy, and refuses all direct pecuniary assist- 
ance. 


BYRON. 
- What, in heroies again } But he is‘quite right. Do his books sell? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not as they ought—Very slowly. 
. BYRON. | 
- T am‘sorry for it.“On your return, bid Murray put my name down for fifty 


copies. 
ODOHERTY. 

You were always a gentleman, my Lord: But the bottle is out, and I am 
some hundred yards distant from eivilation yet. © ~*~ Wort tot (7 
: BYRON. 

- Pardon me—do as you like ; but I shall not drink any more. 
: ODOHE RTY. 

Not till the next time, you mean. Could I get 'a song out of your lordship ? 

a8 BYRON. 

On what subject ? 

ODOHERTY- 

On any. Parody one of your own serious humbugs.—Suppose—‘’There’s 
not a joy that life can give.’ — 
a 4 ‘, ma . é 5 BYRON. Ya , i A 4 - ‘ id 
Very well—here goes—accompany me on pipes, which I see you have 
brought with you to alarm the Italians. ‘4 


" SONG. 
THERE'S NOT A JOY THAT LIFE CAN GtvE, &c. 
_ Tune.—GRAnd MARCH in.Scipio. , 


1. 
There's not a joy that.wine can give like that it takes away, 
When sighs intoxication yields to drunkenness the sway, 
*Tis not that youth's smooth cheek its blush surrenders to the nose ; 
But the stomach turns, the forehead burns, and ‘all our pleasure goes. 


Live | s 
Then the few, who still can keep their chairs amid the smash’d decanters, 
Who wanton still in witless jokes, and laugh at poiutless banters— 

The magnet of their course is gone—for, let them. try to walk, 

Their legs, they speedily will find as jointless as their talk. 


gas) . : 
‘Then the mortal hotness of the brain, like hell itself, is burning, 

It cannot feel, nor dream, nor think—‘tis whidzing, blazing, turning— 
The heavy wet, or port, or rum, has mingled with our éears, 

And if by chance we’re weeping drunk, each drop our cheek-bone seats. 


Key " ; 
Though fun still flow from fluent lips, and jokes confuse our noddles - ° 
Through midnight hours, while punell our powers insidiously enfuddles, 
*Tis but as ivy leaves were worn = Bacthanals‘of yore, 
To make them stil] look fresh and gay while rolling on the floor. 


5. 
Oh ! could I walk as I have walk’d, or see as I have seen ; 
Or even roll as I haye done on many a carpet, green— 
As port at Highland inn seems sound, all corkish Phong ¥ be, 
So would I the Borachio kiss, and get blind drunk with thee. 
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ONOHERTY. 
Excellent— most excellent ! 
. BYRON. 
Nay, I.don’t shine in‘paredy—Apropos, de bottes—-Do you know anything 
of Bowles ? 


Your antagonist ? 
“Yes. 


ODOHERTY. tava 
I know he’s:a most éxedllent and elegant -gentlenian, who gave your Lord- 
ship some rubbers. 


ODOHERTY. 


RYRON. 


BYRON, 

- J flatter myself he had not the game altogether in his own hands. He, in 
deed, is : ggg” 1c eg — was Ali Pacha—but.a apt 9 with = 
t to x the bye, is not Murray going to give a new edition of 
aan Ethie the Bard of ‘wiekenham ? +H 

ODOHERTY. 

No, not now. He was, but in the mean time Roscoe, the gillyflower of 
Liv 1, announced his intention of coming forth—and Murray’s editor de- 
clined. His Western Majesty, hawever, took the merit of declining it him- 
self, and made a great matter of his condescension to Roscoe, who swallowed 
it., In the: meantime, one of Murray's huff-caps cut Roscoe to pieces, in the 
review of Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book, in the Quarterly. 

BYRON. 

Ha! ha! Well done, Joannes de Moravia. But is Bowles as thin-skinned 
as ever with respect to.criticism ? 

OPOHERTY. - 

No—I should think not. Tickler, at Ambrose’s, drew rather a droll descrip« 
tion of him the other night, painting him in a shovel-hat, &c., which some 
how or other got into print, and Bowles was quite tickled by it. y 


BYRON. 
The devil he was ! 
-ODOHERTY. 


Ay, and accepted the office of bottle-holder to North, in the expected turn- 
up between Christopher and Tom Moore, in the most handsome manner pos- 
sible, chaunting, @ /a Pistol, 

Thou hast produced: tne in a gown and band, 
And shovel, oh ! sublimest Cliristopher ! 
And I shall now thy bottle-holder 
Betting my. shovel to.a.’prentice cap, 
That neither Tom nor Byron [meaning you, my Lord.) will stand up 
A single moment ’gainst your. wexfal | amy 
* "When you set to in fistic combat fairly. 
But now that I have told you so much about British literature, give me some< 
thing of the‘literature of éhis, I am sorry to say it, your adopted country. 
BYRON. “* 
I might perhaps shock your political principles. 
ODOHERTY. 
Ehave not any. So push on. 


7 


BYRON. 
This poor country is 30 misgoverned———— 
ODOHERTY. 


Ay, so your man. Hobhouse says— ' 

; BYRON. 

‘What, Hobbio—mobbio—Psha! But really the Austrian domination is so 
[Left speaking. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
ae eS 


“LONDON. 


Mr Gideon Mantell, F. L.S. Member 
- of the Geological Society, and author of 
the “ Fossils of the South Downs,” is pre- 
paring for publication a Description of the 
Strata Perate apd Organic Remains of Tilgate Fo- 
rest,;, with Observations on the Beds of 
Limestone and Clay which alternate in the 
Ironsand of Sussex. This Work will be 
embellished with numerous Engrayings of 
the extraordinary fossils discovered by the 
author in those remarkable strata ; and will 
contain an Aceount of the Geological Re- 
lations of the Limestone of Winchelsea, 
Hastings, Battel, Horsham, &c, It is in- 
tended as an A to the “ Illustra- 
tions of the Geology of Sussex.” 
. Ae Pros Ll ig’ al n Ancient 
Armour Dr Mey= 


Mr P. W. Wai of Hull, has heen 
engaged, in the vicinity of London, since 
ge Spring of 1820, in collecting materials 

ra ‘ Britannica,” (Trées 
and Shrubs that will live in the open air of 
Britain during the whole year.) To be il- 
lustrated by o deserii at, aad co~ 
loured plates from living p 

Pralectiones Academice, or none 
Lectures, are preparing for the press, on 
subjects connected with the History of Mo~ 
dern Europe ; viz. Christianity, Mahomed, 
anism, the Crusades, Literature and the 
Arts, Navigation, the Jesuits, the Refor- 
mation, Civil Wars in England, Slave 
Trade, Commerce, Prench Revolution, Ci- 

il Li , and Religious Toleration. By 

A> O”’Donnoghue, A.M. This 

Work will be published in four quarterly 

parts ; making, when leted, one hand~ 
some volume octavo, of 

Public Men of our own Times i is the ti- 
tle of a Work. which will appear in July, 
in.3 yols., of the size of Debrett’s Peerage. 
Tt will include nearly three thousand bio- 
graphies of living in all civilized 
nations, and in all walks of public life ; 
and - ‘canara with 150 copperplate 


The Histary and Antiquities of Lewes 
are for publication, in one vo- 
lume with numerous Lith 


quarto, ographic 
Plates. By the Rev. T. Horsfield and J. - 
wi Woolgar, M.A.S. The Natural His- 

of the District by G. Mantel, F.Ln a 


G.S. Member of the College of Sur- 
geons, &c. 

Captain Manby, author of the Means of 
Saving Persons from Shipwreck, has near- 
ly y for the press a Journal of a Voy- 

to Greenland in the Year 1821. With 
ic Illustrations. 1 vol. 4to. 

Vou. XII. 


_ Sixteen Praetjcal Sermons 
be published, on the most Be pid 
jects of , delivered on various occas 
sions, by e late Rev. Richard Postle. 
thwaite, Arondl- of Roche, Cornwall. 

Mr Pontey’s Practical. Treatise on Ru- 
ral Ornament, which deduces the science 
from well-known fixed principles, will ap- 
pear in the course of the present month, 

page will be keg alo aig paca 
Plates, 4 a iad 

Coast of prc 
the Noathiere ges in the Year 1820. ° 
a ee ) time. will 
t Same in imy 
rial quarto, the Cost billy ereig sea ah 
Provinces in Sweden, coloured. ' 

Mr Nelson is preparing an ectato. 68h 
tion of his History of lelinatas: which will 
a d Lith Binns 

wentyEn an 0 ts, 
bites ~ oe eed of Mere. By Sir a 

t Faia 5 Poca being he First Portion 
of. a Histo odern Wilts. 

The First Part of Mr Baxter’s History 
and Antiquities of the County of aor 
ampton, containing the Hundreds of 
ho, Newbottle Grove, and part of Faw 

Travels into the Arkansa Territory i in 
America, with Oceasional Observations on 
the Manners of the Aborigines. IT llustra- 
ted by a map and other en By 
home Nuttal, F,L.S. ' 

An Analytical Investigation of the Serip- 
wel Claims ae Bee 9. Salar 

nquiry into meaning terms 

Sheol, Hales, and Gehenta, 9a, used by 
the the Svptre Wr By the Rev. Rus- 
ell Scott, of Portsmouth. 

: id Worsdale, ‘ z Lincoln, has 

r the press, a. Wor entitled, « 
Philosophy, or Genethliacal Astronomy. 


This manuscript is entirel 

contains, we are informed, oor 

— nativities, with a great number 
genitures. The examples are given in 

gtr rich which may be proved by the use 


0 Late Sm 
metry.’ It er tented 
treny-Sve number making 000 600 a 


mA Chast-of the. Rise snd 


viz. Grecks, Roman 
Catholics, and Pretelontt at any re 
lar period, from the commencement 
Christianity to the present time ; ~ a 
map of the world, shewing the parts inha- 
bited by Christians, Mahomedans, and Pa- 
Contai also a Succinct Account 


Fae Doctrines and Tenets of the various 
P 
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Christian Sects ; including the Greeks, 
Roman 


Church of England, Chureh of Scotland, 


Socinians, Arminians, Baptists, Independ- 
ents, Unitarians, Moravians, 
Methodists, &c. &c.; with the number of 
each sect in Great Britain, and the - 
lation of each country in Europe, divi 
into Greeks, Catholics, and Protestants ; 
forming 2 suse’ complete View of 


Second of a Course of Element- 

Fortification including Rules, dedu- 

from nent, for etermining the 
Spit or poraliar ts; treated on a prin- 
ciple of peculiar Lage og Ghanecinggy cary 
by five plates and 630 diagrams. b 
nally published as a a 

nee age Cc. W. P; 

Lieutenant-Colone! R. E. F 


Btn a Be capi 
A Treat’ on the Use of oxa, as a 


Translated fom 


of Manchester, has in the 
of Political 


Queens of with 
oy By ae By Catherine Hat. 
Soe “Geonge Holden is printing, 
olden is in 
volume, an Attempt to Illustrate 
‘of Ecclesiastes. 


i for publica- 
Lar gig fond racer 
on a similar to 
the Old Testament, 
will the Claims of Sit 
Refuted. 7 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


(July, 


A Second Edition of Sir Astley Cooper’s 
Work on Hernia. By C. Aston Key. 
With Additions by the Author, and Notes 
by the Editor, on the Works of Scarpa, 
and others who have written since the-pub- 
lication of the former edition, 

The Rev. William Jay has in the press 
a new edition of his Short Discourses for 
Families. 

Essays on Subjects of Inquiry in Meta- 

ysics, Morals, and Religion. By the 

Isaac Hawkins Brown, Esq. 8vo. 

The Princess Olive of Cumberland an- 
nounces her intention of publishing by 
subscription her Poems, in 2 vols. 

Mr William Cooke has in the press an 
. with Copious Notes, of Pro- 
fessor Morgagni’s Work on Diseases. 

A_ new edition is preparing of Blair’s 
Grammar of Natural Philosophy. 

Miss Mary Ann Hedge is about to pub- 
lish a Novel, called ‘‘ Man,” or Anecdotes 
National and Individual. 

A new edition of the Gilistan, or Rose 
Garden. By Musle-Hudden Shaik CAdy, 
of Sheraz. Translated from the original 
Persian, by Francis Gladwin, Esq. is sta- 
ted to be in the 

A Complete Translation into French of 
Dr Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, is now, 
for the first time, printing in Paris. 

An edition is also announced of Drama- 
tic Pieces which have been prohibited by 
the Censors. 

Tales of a Tourist, containing the Out. 
law, and Fashionable Connexions. By 
Miss Lefanu, author of Strathallan, &c. 
4 vols. 

What shall be, shall be. A Novel. By 
Mrs Meeke. 4 vols. 

Alice, or Infidelity; a Tale of the 
World. By Grace Stuart Hume. 5 vols. 

Macrimmon ; a Highland Tale. By the 
CE of RemENS Be Bee, &. 4 

The Uncles, or Selfishness and Liberal. 

- By Zara Wentworth, author of the 
emits Cave, &. 4 vols. 
Curiosity; a Novel. 3 vols. 

Who is the Bridegroom ? or, Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs Green, author of 
Romance Readers, &c. 3 vols. 


EDINBURGH. 
the Peak. By the Author of lished by subscription, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


is in the Press. 
The En. 
be pub. 


5s. Leuran Castle; or, the Wild 

of Curridoo, with other Tales, illus- 
trative of the Superstitions, the Manners, 
and the Customs of Galloway. By Robert 
Trotter, Student of Medicine. 
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- LONDON. 


seaotpigeneme 
An Roman 
pg oe the Civil Govertment, Ju 
dicial Proceedings, Religion. es, Mi- 
litary and — oer Dress, _— 
tainments, Marriages, Funerals, Money. 
Weights, Measures, &c. &c. of the Ro- 
mans. To which is prefixed, an Abridg- 
ment of Roman - ‘By C. Irving, 
L.L.D. and F.S.A. 12mo. 5s. bound, 
wee 
Sciography ; or, Examples of Shadows, 
and Rules for their Projection. Intended 
for the use of the Architectural Draughts- 
man. By Joseph Gevelt, Architect. 8vo. 
9s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Whittaker’s Complete Catalogue of 
School Books. 1s. sewed. 

Hayes’s Catalogue of Greek and Latin 

T hee aeadeonbe Part II. for 

- T "8 e. Part II. 
1822 ;. containing numerous articles of ex- 
treme rarity in a — Poetry and 
Music, Classics, &c. 

asudane: 

Memoirs of Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James I.; with an a et 
count of the Hospital founded b _—_ 
Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo. Wii Bese 


ana seventh edition of Jones’s ey 
phical Dictionary ; Doe Numerous A 
edna A 
The and Ex ventures 
of Samuel Denmore Hayward, denomina- 


ted the set Macheath. 12mo. By 
Pierce, Egan. 6s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel. Hutchin- 
son, Governor of Nottingham. Castle, &c. 
Gaon — of many of his 

poraries, a Summary Review 
of Public Affairs. Written by his Widow 
Lacy. Now first published from the origi- 
nalmanuscript, by by the Rev. Julius Hutchin- 
son. To which is prefixed, the Life of Mrs 

Hutchinson, written by herself; a Frag- 
ment. A new edition. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, ls. 
boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of Artemi of Wa- 

at, near Mount Arrarat, in Arme- 
nia; from the original Armenian. Writ~ 
ten by himself, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Memoirs of nega Cellini. 


fee. Cat ore three years’ inter- 
course. With a Narrative of the Public 
and P: Events of his Life, Character 
of his Generals. By B. O’Meara. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1, 1s. 


BOTANY. 
'TheW onders of the V: 

In a Series my I 
author of Select Female Biography. With 
a plate and wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 
, CHEMISTRY. ~ 

An Epitome of Chemistry ; wherein the 
— of that Science are illustrated in 


A Full and Plain Account of the Hora- 
tian Metres. By John Walker. Fifth Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8vo. 1s. sewed. ° 

Euripidis Electra, ad Optimarum Edi- 
peer ete or rameter usim 
javentutis t Hastings Robinson, 
Pee Div. Joann. Cant. Socius. 


The Theory and Practice.of Latin In. 
flection ; i 
Copy Books for 
Verbs. In Two Parts. By Thomas Haigh 
A.M. 4to. 

Quintilianus de Institutione Oratorid ; 
ex Editione J. M. Gesneri. 2 vols. 128. 

Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge Class- 
ical Researches. No. VII. &vo. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 
A Second Edition of Rabenhorst’s.P s-Pocket 


abridged from the Greek Grammar of Au- 
= Brckecau: 


3s. 6d. 
Aristarchus ; or, the of Com. 
to Puri- 


ts Venter ae 


Gand lgance 8vo. of Expr een 
Collectanea 


Latina; or, Select Extracts 
from such Latin Authors as are usually 
read in Schools before Virgil and Horace. 
With Notes, and a Vocabulary. By T. 


Essays .on Intellectual and Moral Im- 


The Third Edition of a Key to Cham. 
baud’s French Exercises. By E. J. Oiseau. 
FINE ARTS. 

Practical Hints on Composition in Paint- 
ing. Illustrated from the Examples of the 
Great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools. By John Burnet. 4to. 
12s. 
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Original Houses of the Poets and Philo- 


wine of Cam Ree Pe 


British Poets. Part 


XV. Containing Six Portraits; four of . 


which have never before been Engraved. 
On royal 8vo. Fourteen’ Proofs on India 
. 4to. £1, 8s. 
Rudiments of Practical P 


Sicily, from emit cin Derwint. No. 
TX. 8vo. 12s. 4to 

Paris, ftom Drawings by Captain Bat- 

ty. Complete in 12 Numbers. 8vo. £7, 4s. 
y £10, 16s... 

The Flemish, Dutch, and German 
Schools of Painting. By the Rev. J. T. 
ar Part Mt @ Peak Semnery: Ex 

I P ar, Excur- 
sions in Rhodes. fi. 
lustrated with En, Mr G. 
Cooke, from Drawings made by Francis 
a . R.A. F.R.S. Deray Ato, 


£1, 4e Royal 4to, £1, 14s. Imperial, 


GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 
. The Twenty-eighth Edition of Du Fres- 
= tapes ae for Children. 12me. 


a peatalocsi"s Practical Geography, 
cvéd, Ancient, and Modern; with laaiee 
for the Construction of Maps, &c: By P. 
H. Pullen. 8vo. 6s. 
touching g Geography. By Meda 
10s. 64. 
Edition of Practical Geo- 
graphy. By J. Ouiseau. 5s. bound. 
Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. Followed 
by a General View of its History, brought 
down to the Present Time, and principal- 
directed to the Manner and Mode of 
of the People in Ancient and Modern 
Titmes By S. Simond, author of the Jour- 
nal of a Tour and Residence in Great Bri- 
tain. 2-vols. vo. £1, 4s. 

The University and City of Oxford Dis- 
played ; shewing all the Halls, 
Public gs. Bv0. , 5s. 

A New Guide to Cheltenham ; with an 
of the Virtues and Qualities of its 
ineral Waters, and a Map of the Envi- 
rons, and numerous plates of the 
Public &e. 3s. 6d. 


Remarks 
Britannicus. 
‘The 


emispheres, 

the Four Quarters of eo Wold, and the 

Islands ; with eaters 

neatly engraved by RE 

ree ee as an Easy and Cor. 

rect Mode to little 
- aibenarad Geography 

A succinct Semaace ore the james Rocks 

of Plymouth; with Ten Li 
pear tent the most remarkable of 
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C4uly, 
A Picturesque Promenade round Dork- 
wi in 5 ere ‘By John Timbs. 12mo, 


HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Eri; being the His- 
tory of the Gaal Sciot Iber, or Irish Peo- 
ple. Translated feom the Original Manu- 
scripts in the Phrenician Dialect of the 
Scythian Language, by O'Connor. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. £1, 7s. Royal, £1, 158. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for the year 
1820. In one large volume, 8vo. price 
18s. in boards. The volume for 1821 will 
be published in the course of the prepa 
year. 

Dodley’s Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature of the 
year 1820. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Remarks on Morbus Oryzeus 3 or, the 
Disease occasioned by Eating Noxious 
Rice ; with -a concise Narrative of Facts 
and Cases. By Robert Tytler, M.D. 
M.A.S. &s. 6d. 

“A Slight Sketch of a New Nosological 
System, for the Classification of Diseases. 
ls. The same in Latin. Is. 

A Treatise on the Morbid Respiration 
of Domestic Animals, illustrative of the 
Diseases of the Organs of Respiration‘in 
Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Dogs, with the 
most approved Methods of Treatment ; in- 
cluding a Variety of Cases. and Dissections, 
By Edward Causer. 9s. 

. The Thirteenth Edition of Reeve’s Me. 
Aical Guide, for the Use of Families. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Sketches and Fragments. By the Au- 
thor of the Magic Lantern. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters to Lord Byron, on a Question 
of Poetical Criticism. Third edition, with 
Corrections. _To which are now first add- 
ed, the Letter of Mr Campbell, and the 
Answer to the Writer in the « Quarterly 
Review,” as far as they regard Poetical 
Criticism ; er with an Answer to 
some Objections, and further Illustrations. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters from Spain. By Don Leutadia 
Doblado. Svo. 15s. 

* ‘The Author of Junius Discovered in ‘the 
Person of the Celebrated Earl of Chester- 
field. 8vo. 5s. 

Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales. By the Rev. H. D. Cinybeare ; 
pov Map. Part I. 16s. On fine paper. 


_No. XXXII. of the Percy Anecdotes ; 
containing Anecdotes of Women. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

A Speech delivered in the House of 
Lords, on Friday; June 7, 1822. By 
Herbert, Lord of Peterborough, 
on the Presentation of a Petition against 
his mar wry Questions. aa Expla- 
fhatory Notes, a Su ement, and a y 
of the Questions. vp a 
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t and Measures, 


on W 


Wallace, A. M. In 8vo. 3s. sewed. 
Farewell Letters to a few Friends in 

England and America, on returning to 
Bengal. By W. M. Ward, of Seram- 


re. 
BONO. II. of the Album, a Quarterly Pub- 
lication. Price 5s. 


No. II. of the Council of Ten, a Month- 

Publication. Price.2s. 6d. 

‘No. I. of the Register of the 
Fine Arts, a Weekly Publication. . Price 
4d. unstamped. 

The Letters of Julius ; also o—— 
-ence, a Satire. By Julius. Book I. 2 
vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Solar Tables ; being the s of 
 Half-elapsed Time, Middle Time, and Ri- 
sing, for every Second, to six places of 
Figures useful in determining the Latitude 
by Double Altitudes, &c. and working the 
Longitude by Chronometer. By Captain 
Thomas. 

Star Tables for 1823 (No. IT.) for more 

readily ascertaining the Latitude and Lon- 

e. at Sea in the Twilight and during 
-the Night; with P and other use- 
fal Tables, which, with those of 1822, will 
be serviceable for many years. By Captain 
Thomas Lynn. 

A Practical Essay on the Strength of 
Cast-Iron. By Thomas Tredgold. 8vo. 
-Plates. 12s. 

Essays. By Father Fitz-Eustace,a Men- 
dicant Friar. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Search of Truth in the Science of the 
Human Mind. Part I. By the Rev. Fre- 
derick Bensley, D. D. 8vo. 14s. 

An Account of a Plan for condu 
Penny Savings’ Bank for Children ; vith 
the addition of a Working Fund for Fa- 
milies ; including Directions and Patterns 
for Cutting out every sort of Wearing Ap- 

5s 


Elements of the Game of Chess; or & 
New Method of Instruction in that cele- 
brated Game, foundeil.on Scientific Prin- 
ciples ; containing numerous Rules, Re- 
marks, and Examples. By W. Lewis, 
teacher of Chess. 12mo. 7s. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account 
‘of the Steam-Engine ; with an Appendix 
of Patents and Parliamentary Papers con- 
‘nected with the Subject. By Charles Fre- 
derick P 8vo. 18s. 

. . Excursions of Pleasure, and Sports on 
the Thames, illustrated with Engravings. 
Is. 

The Death-bed Confessions of the late 
Countess of Guernsey. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

#Edes Althorpians, or an Account of 


» ke. By the 
Rev. T. F Ts §. SA. 2 vols. 


Qvo. £6, Gs. 


Thoughts, chiefly.on Serious Su’ totes 
with Remarks on ‘*.Lacon, or Man 
Things in Few Words.” oy Say, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

NOVELS. — 

Roche Blanche, or the Hunters of the 
Pyrenees, a Romance. By Miss A. M. 
Porter. In 3 vols. 12mo. £1, 4s. boards. 

Elizabeth Woodville, or the Wars of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. Eni- 
bellished with 24 Plates. 4s. plain, or 6s. 
coloured. 

Elvington. By Mrs Nathan. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 

The Wizard Priest and the Witch, a 
Romance. By Quintin Poynet, Esq. 3 
vols. 16s. 6d. 

— The " Mountains, a West Indian 
ele. By the Author of My Old Cousiii, 
&c. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. ; 

Life, or Fashion and Feeling. By Mary 
Anne Hedge. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

: Singularity. By Jane Harvey. 3 vols. 
8s. 

Principle and Passion. 2 vols. 12s. 

Eccentricity, a Novel. By Mrs M‘Nal- 
ly. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

Frederick Dornton, or the Brothers. 64 
R. A. Kelly, Author of De Renzey, &c. 

4 vols. £1, 2s. 
The Three Perils-of Man; or War, 


-Women, and Witchcraft. A Border Ro- 


mance. By James H q: 3 vols. 
12mo. £1, 4s... Seaton 
Tales of the Drama, —— on the Tra- 
of aera Lite » Shir- 
ey, sag em urphy, Lillo, an Moore ; 
and on the Comedies of Steele, Farquhar, 
Cumberland, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, and 
— Cowley.. By Miss Macauley. 12mo. 


Mody and Soul; meee of a Series 
of lively and pathetic Stories, calculated to 
excite the attention and interest of the Re- 
ligious World. In post 8vo. 12s. 

Influence, a Moral Tale for Young 
People. By a . 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The School-Fellows. By Miss Sand- 
hum. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. od. 

Metropolis, By the Author of Little 
Hydrogen, or the Devil in London. 8 
vols. 16s. 6d. 

St Irvyne, or the Rosicrusian. 48. 

Traits and Trials. 2 vols. 12s. . 

The Refugees, an Irish Tale. By the 
Author of Correction. 3 vols. J2mo. 
ny Is. 

The Gushiba, a Tale. By the Hon. and 


-Rev. W. Herbert. Svo. 


The third edition of the Old Manor- 
House. By Charlotte Smith. 4 vols. 
£1, 2s. 

Wieland. By Charles Brockden Brown. 


-B vols. 18s. A new 


Ormond. By Charles Brockden Brown. 
3 vols. 18s. A new edition. 

Arthur Mays. By Charles -Brockden 
Brown. 3 vols. 18s. 





+/POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
+» ‘The third edition of Moore’s. Irish: Me- 
Jodies ; with a new Preface, by the Author. . 
8s. 


Nonsense Verses ; with an Introduction 
ry meg By. James Harley. 12mo. 


A Series of Writers in E Poetry, 
Natives of, or Residents in, ‘aoa of 
-Kent, .with Specimens of their Composi- 
tions, and some Account of their Lives and 
Writings. By R. Freeman. 2 vols. 12mo. 
.. The River Derwent, .and other Poems. 
By William Branwhite Clarke, B. A. of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

or the Rape of Proteus. By 
Lord Thurlow. 
Gonsalvo, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


Works. By Eaglesfield Smith, 
Eo. 4 Auber of ‘¢ Legendary Tales.” 10s. 


eres on By George E. Lin- 

1 oolscap. 5 

pe, oy ra of Aakes. Persius Flaccus, 

translated into E: Verse. By W. Gif. 

ford, 3 with otes and Illustrations, 

and the Text. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 

A Sketch of the History of Boroughs, 
and of the rate Right of Election, in 
a Letter to Lord John Ruasell, on Prac- 
tical Parliamentary Reform. By Henry 
Alworth Nes eaemcgi Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 4s. 

Considerations upon the Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures of the Bri- 
as with Observations on the 

Effect of the Bill of the Right 
Honourable Robert Peel, for the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments by the Bank of 


id before Congress. BrJudes Bland. 


6d. 
Common Sense on Agricultural Digs- 
tress; its Reality, its Causes, and its Re- 
medies. By Jonas Davies. 1s. 
The Substance of a Second Speech of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, on 
Distress, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Notices on Political Economy, and an 


je concerning the Effects of Debts 


. Evurope, or a General Survey of the pre- 
sent Situation of the principal Powers, 


_ with Conjectures on their future 
Bz 8 SR ie United States. 8vo. 


(A Late 1. it on the 
the Disturbances in the Mining "'U 
Distt of Stafford. 6a 


P Monthly List of New Pr plications. 


fe Speech of Joseph Phil- 
limore, Li.D. in the House of 
on Wednesday, March 27, 1822, on moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Marriage Act. 8vo. . 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the 
Right Honourable Canning, in the 
House of Commons, on the 30th of A 
1822, in moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill to restore to Roman Catholic Peers 
a ene a a 
ment. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Consumption of Public 
Wealth by the Clergy of every Christian 
Nation, and particularly by the Establish- 
ed Church of England; with a Plan for 
altering its Revenues. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Influence, Power, and Evil Agency 
of Satan. By a Naval Officer. 1s. 

The Works.of James Arminius, D. D. 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden ; translated from the 
Latin; with an Account of his Life and 
Character, and of the Peried in which he 
Lived. 8vo. Parts I. andII. 4s. sewed. 

Use and Abuse of Party-feeling in mat- 
ters of Religion, considered in Eight Ser- 
mons. Preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1822, at the Lecture, 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
A.M. Canon of Salisbury: By Richard 
Whately, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College. 
7s. 6d. boards. get ons 

An Apology e Pastoral System of 
the Clergy; a Sermon, preached at the 
Visitation of the Venerable the Archdea- 
con of Huntingdon, May 6, 1822, = 
published by his command. By J. 
Brooke Mountain, A.M. Rector of Pat. 
tenham, and Vicar of Hemel Hempstead, 
— and Prebendary of Lincoln. Is. 6d. 

lain Sermons, on the Relative Duties 
of the Poor, as Parents, Husbands, Wives, 
Children, Servants, Neighbours, and Sub- 
jects; with Two Discourses upon the Bless- 
ings of the Gospel to the a and upon 
their appointed Condition and more gene- 
ral. Duties. By Arthur B. Evans, Jun. 
A.M. 4s. 

AnA to Revelation, in sup of 
the Deckine of the Divinity of Crist 5 
-being a Series of Six Lectures, delivered in 
the Parish Church of Great Coggeshall, 
Essex, during the season of Lent, 1822. 
By the Rev. E. Mathew, Vicar. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters on Prejudice. Vol. I. In which 


. the Nature, Causes, and Consequences of 


Prejudice in Religion are considered ; with 
an rye ion to the present Times. Vol. 
II. the Influence of Prejudice, as con- 
nected with the general Estimate of the 


Pulpit Divinity of the last Century. 2 
vols. 8vo. cecOvln 


<a ay > ines the Paubieed 





1992.7] 
ps 
prow 7 

day Apa, 
St Marky el 

rable H. D. Benen, 
of S uffolk, and the 
of the Dean 


in'the Parish 
Market, on the 25th 
‘1999; being. the Feotiial of 
Open reaper te ae 
B. C. L.. Archdeacon 
Reveren erend the Clergy 
of Wilford, Loes, and 
_ Oxford. By the Rev. C. Henley, A. M. 
4to. 2s. 6d. 


An a of the Remonstrance 
addressed to the Bishop of St David's, 
with Answers to the Questions addressed 


to Trinitarians 

Gifford, R. N. By a Trinitarian. 8vo. 

- A Sermon, preached in Cha- 
pel, May 26, 1822, in Aid of the Sub- 
scription for the Relief of the Irish Suf- 
ferers. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, A. M. 
Is. 6d. 

TheChurch of Christ ; aSermon, preach- 
ed. in the Parish Church of Usk, in the 
county of Monmouth, at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Usk District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting 
ledge. By the Rev. Barton Boucher, B. A. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 

Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. By Edward Andrews, LL. D. 
Minister of Beresford Chapel, Walworth. 
Part II. 8vo. 7s. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans to 
William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P.; to 
which is added, an Answer to Melancthon 
his Vindication. 8vo. . 5s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Character and 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, &c. 
By Robert Hindmarsh. 12mo. 4s. 

A new edition of Cole-on Regeneration, 

tance ; to which is pre- 


Christ, the Son of God, the great Sub- 
ject of a By the Rev. 


the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Arch- 

of Colchester. By the Rev. J. 
Jefferson, A. M. and F. A. 8S. late Arche 
deacon. 2s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


Sletisteestadlins By Captain J. - 


Christian Know-° 


TaV 


A Summary of Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History, Ancient and Modern. By the 
= C. T. Collins, M-:A. ~ 2 -vols.* 8vo. 

-1, 1s. > 

Beauties of the Bible ; “a Selec- 
-— from the Old and New Testaments, ' 

a few Explanatory and Historical 
Mons} designed for the use of Christians’ 
in general, and particularly for the use of 
Sarat Weare of Youth. Royal 

6mo. ~ 

‘The fourth edition, with Corrections and 
Additions, of Letters to a Friend on the ' 
me Doctrines, and Duties of the 

hristian Religion. Olinthus Gregory, 
Professor of Maoteaneden 1 in the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

-Part IV. Vol. VII. of the Journal of 
Modern Voyages and Travels ; containing 
Simond’s Travels in Switzerland. 3s. 6d. 
sewed, 4s. boards. 

An Ttinerary of Provence and the Rhone, . 
made during the year 1819.) By John 
Hughes, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Volume the Sixth, of a Voyage round 
Great Britain. By William Daniel, R. A. 
This Volume includes the Line of Coast 
from the Moray Frith to the Thames. 

Travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, through d, in the of 
Cliarles II: (1669.) “Royal 4to. £4, 4s. 

Narrative of a Journey in 18]9-20-21, - 
through France, Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, © 
&c. by James Holman. lis. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai. 4 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
£2, 8s. 

Travels to Chili over the Andes, in 
1820-21. By Peter Schmidtmeyer. Part ~ 
I. 4to. 5s.: 

A Journal of Voyages and Travels. By ~ 
the late Thomas Rees, Sergeant of Ma-- 
rines. Published for the Benefit of the Au- 
thor’s Orphan Daughter. 12mo. 

The Journal of a Visit to some Parts of 
Ethiopia. B Mtr wy 
A.M. Fellow of Cane 
bridge ; and the Rev. Bensrd 
A.M. F.S. A. of Jesus Coll With 
Mai and numerous Plans an Drawings 
of and other ch ae 
discovered there. Ato. £2. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Steam Boat. By the author of 
Annals of the Parish, &c. 12mo. 7s. 

Exotic Flora; containing Figures and 
eter of new, rare, or little-known 

ed from 

wach asare oultibatod be the Roral Botanic 
Garden of Glasgow. Ph a W. J. Hooker, 
L.L.D. &c. Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Part I. royal 8vo. containing 14 Cena 
and 3 Quarto Plates. et ata: and 
15s. coloured. : 


Letter to the Honourable James Aber- 
cromby.. By John Hope, 8vo. second edi- 


tion.’ - 8vo. Is. - 

The Scottish ic Flora; or, 
Coloured Figures and 
togamic Plants found in joerg 
belo chiefly to the Order By 

Robert Ke Greville, F.R.S.E. &e. L 

ee Svo. 4s. 

Chron Notes on Scottish Affairs, 
from 1680till 1701. Being chiefly taken from 
the Diaryof Lord Fountainhall. 4to. £1, 16s. 





ise 
Remains of the late Alexander Leith 
Ross, A.M.; with a Memoir of his Life. 
Discourses, E 
E 


s -and Practial, 

on the 

D.D. mw of St Geérge’s Church, 
».  Bvox 


Notes on Orkney and Zetland, illustra- 
tive of the History, Antiquities, ard Sce- 
of those Islands. By Alex. Peterkin, 
Esq. Sheriff Substitute of Orkney. Part I. 
8vo. 6s. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Full Report of the Trial, in the Jury 
Court, of the Action of Damages, for a Li- 
bel in the Beacon. Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton against Mr Duncan Stevenson. 8vo. 
New Edinburgh Review, No. VIL. 8vo. 
. New Police Act for the City of Edin- 
8vo. 
jpeech delivered by the Rev. Dr 
Chalmers. on the 24th of May 182%, be- 


fore the General Assembly of the Church © 


of Scotland, explanatory of the Measures 
which have been successfully pursued in 
St John’s Parish, Glasgow, for the extinc- 
tion of its Compulsory Pauperism. 8vo. 
 ] 


MONTHLY 


Monthly List.of New Publications. 


" xplanatory 
pistle of Jude. By Wm. Mure, . 


[July 
Edinbu: Christian Instructor, No. 
CXLIV. for July. 
Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns, No. XII. On 
Pauperism. 8vo. ls. Published Quar- 


; terly. 


Works of the Rev. John Gambold ; 
with an Introductory Essay, by Thomas 
Erskine, Esq. Advocate, author of Re- 
marks on Internal Evidence for the Truth 
of Revealed Religion. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Farewell Discourse to the Congregation 
and Parish of St John’s, Glasgow. By: 
the Rev. Edward Irving, sometime As- 
sistant to the Rev. Dr Chalmers, now Mi- 
nister of the Caledonian Chapel, London. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Christian Gleaner, No. I. a New 
Monthly Publication, consisting of Inte. 
resting Narratives, Anecdotes, Practical 
Hints, and other useful Papers, Original 
and Selected. Price 2d. 

A New Edition of Neale’s History of 
the Puritans, with Additions and Notes. 
By Toulmin and Jones. 5 vols. 8vo. bds. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 


REGISTER. 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine 
afternoon, in 


Tele 


o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after-. 
the first columa, is taken by the Register 
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19227] Monthly Register, 


_ EDINBURGH. July 10. 
Wheat. ° ~]° Barley. Oats. — | Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 28s. Od. | Ist,:..18s. 6d; Ast,...... 15s. 6d. 
2d, -.. 26s, Od. 24, pede 0d. 1° ° : 2d, 1545148. Od. 
3d, ...21s. Gd. | 3d, ...16s. Od. T 3d, 3d,. ..13s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 6: Sd. 6-12ths per boll. _ 
, | Puesday, July 16. 
Beef (174 02. per lb.) Os. 3d. toOs. Gd. | Quartern Loaf . - Os. 
Mutton. *-0« © « to Os. Gd. New Potatoes (28 Ib.}. 1s. 
Veal »- »+ + + + to 0s. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 
Pork . »- 2 « « toOs. Gd. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter. to2s. 3d. | Ditto, perlb, .. Is. 
Tallow, per stone . to7s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 


HADDINGTON.—July 12. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 
Ist, ....27s..6d. | Ist ....22s. Od..| Ist; ...18s. 3d. | Ist, ».. 14s. 6d. 
2d, ....26s. Od. } 2d, ....19s. Od. | 2d;.....16s. Od. | 2d, ... 12s Od. 
3d, oos0248. 6d. 3d, coool 78. 0d. 3d, open 1403 0d. 3d, eee Ils. Od. 3d, 
Average, £1: 5s. 9d. 5-12ths. «. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
. ended July 6. 
Wheat, 42s. 6d.—Barley, 19s. 4d.—Oats, 19s. 6d.—Rye, 18s. 2d.—-Beans; 27s. 0d.—Pease, 26s. 114. 
London, Corn Exchange, July 8. 
s&s. $. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d June, 1822. 
r Bas 8th. 15th; 





Bank stock, 783 ; "79h 
3 per cent. reduced, 9 a 
3 4 ceftt. consols, o_o — 
34 per cent. consols, } 90} 
4 per cent. ls, } 954 96 
New 4 per cent. CONSOIS, omnrnvenererrenr 96 
India stock, — aoe 
—— bonds,... 48 pr. 46 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. a ae 1 5 
Consols for acc. 80} 803 
Long Annuities 20 1-16 
French 5 per cents. 90f. 90 c. 
Amer. 5 per cent. — 
Vou, XII. 
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Course f 1 ght July 9.—Amsterdam, 12: 9. C.F. Ditto at sight, 12 : 6. 

: 10. Antwerp, 12: 6. Hamburgh, 38: 1. Altona, 38: 2. Paris, 

3d. sight, as 70. Ditto.26:— Bourdeaux, 26:— Frankfort on the Maine, 157}. 

Petersburgh, per rble. 9:3. Us. Vienna, 10:21 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 21 Ef: flo. Ma- 

drid, 36. Cadiz, 35}. Bilboa, 359. Barcelona, 35§. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 304. 

Leghern, 47}. Genoa, 433. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 394. Palermo, 

117. Lisbon, 514. Oporto, 514. Rio Janeiro, 46. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 9} per 

_ cent. _Cork, 93 per cent. : 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.——Foteign gold,. in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. New 

"Doubloons, £3:13: 94. New Dollars, 4s..9d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d. 





PRICES CURRENT, July 13.—London,-July 2. 


SUGAR, Muse. : — ‘ LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, cwt. 55 49 55 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 56 Ki! 30 
Fine and very fine, . - 72 77 69 
Refined Doub. Loaves, > 
Powder ditto, .° « 
Single ditto, e . 
Smail Lumps, . . - 
Large ditto,.. . ° 
Crushed Lumps, ee 
MOLASSES, British, - 
Ord ae Jamaica, . 
Ord. good, = Soon ord 
fr hans 
— and fine a 
» and = mid. 
St Dom ia 
aoe ‘Bond, pe oe 
SPIR 
Jan. eam, 16 O. P. gall. 
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Red, 


LOGWOOD, Jam: © 
onduras, .. .« 


os ng 
7 Cc, Jamaica, 


Cuba, . e 
IN DIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
oo Amer. Pine, foot. | . 


tto Oak, 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras Y> - 


: Mahogan 
St ditto, . . 
TAR, American, ” br. 
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TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, ib, 
— ee 


nferior, 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
- Sea Island, fine, - . 
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ALPHABETICAL Lisy of ENGLIsH. BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of April and the 20th of May 1822, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abbot, .S . Cumming-place, Pentonville, mer- * 
Bailey, * Aylesbury street, Clerkenwell, iron- 


Bell, J. S merchant. 
ney R. Aston-road, Birmingham, dees found 


pilington J. Manchester. Kk 

Bakes bay ciungton, Shropste, Tr 
Banbury, and Bolton, Geuury, 
tonshire, merchants. 


Boyd. 8s. C. eC Oetord, wine-merchant. 
Bradbury, R. Stone, dealer. 
Bradshaw, J. eae. butcher. 
Brammall, G. Sheffield, merchan 
and H. Ruddington, Nottingham- 


shire, rs in cattle. 
Brook, - Bj — me cot, Somersetshire, brewer. 
Cardwell "Plymouth, Yorkshire, iron-founder. 
Chasey, T. East , Somersetshire, butcher. 
Chetham, J. Stockport, money-scrivener. . 
Cobb. H. Graveney, Kent, farmer. 
Coburn, T. Witney, woolstapler. 
Collins, J. and R. Capell, Riostiapton, carriers. 
Collins, J. peng wwe City-road, broker. 


Coppard, J. sen, Mitcham, grinder. 
Courthope, “4 W. Lang! vadiey ser al timber- 


Cox, J. Pensford, Somersetshire, mealman. 
Croxon, W. B. Pras Latimer, Northampton- 


shire, 
see J. and W. Kirkoswald, Cumberland, gro- 
Ellis, T. T. Crooked-lane, drysalter. 
+ Cannon-street road, ship-owner. 
Fowler, I 8.2 and A. Female, merchants. 


Fulton, merchant. 
Furlong, W. and J. Bristol, ha ers. 


ey a and F. Tomm, Trinity-square, corn- 
ped —. Ww. D. Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, 
Gould, W. and F. Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wood- 
Goulden.” J..Goulden-place, Hackney-road, car- 


ter. 
Grafton, J J. Lapworth, Warwickshire, tanner. 
Haines, J. Lubenham, Leicestershire, baker. 


N. tk tee mercer. 
J. Lower T treet, merchant. 
fe coach-master. 
Gill, Cumberland, corn- 


Hi J. 
Hint, or Yorkshire, merchant, 
ba og J. Manchester, calico-deal 


» W. Billesdon 
on, J. Snow-hill, jeweller. 
Hughes, T. Grosyenor-tow, Chelsea, linen-dra- 
per. 


Lt R. Plymouth, mercer. 
Illingworth, H. A, Fowey, merchant. 
a S.G. S. og ‘ynn, jobber. . 
t. 


Jenkinn 7 ‘inmiting Glamorganshire. 


» Malster. 
Por Ss. Skinner-strect, Bishopsgate-str 
linen-d ee 
raper. 
, lime-burner. 
Kelson, 'T. Com fom Somersetshire, farmer. 


Kent, T. Kirton Lincolnshire, butcher. 
Large, J. Wooton Bassett, Wilts, banker. 


Latter, J. Windsor, oilman. 
Leigh, ° &: Winshara, Chea Senile SF coals. 
Lewis, I Ringatrect, Soho, 


oe 


over, gun-maker. 
Lowry, J. Bunker’s-hill, Cumberland,, lead-ore 


salner. 

L orth Shields, merchant. ~ 

Maddcek ek, eo F. Plymouth, linen-draper. ~ 
College-hill, Upper Thames-street, 


——, E. 
M thes S » Han’ 

dary wea er, S. its, maltster. 
Murrow, T. Liverpool, money-seriv 
Naish, F. Tiverton, Somersetshire, lier. 
Newton, T. Holbeach, Lincolnshire, and W. New- 

tow, Norfolk, jobbers and wool-buyers. 

Olley, T. Clare, Suffolk, maltster. 
Paradise, J. N Strand, jeweller. 
Pelerin, H. F. Loyd’s Coffte-house, Insurance- 


Piell, W. Bromyard, Herefordshire, builder. 
Penvold, W. Clutton, Som er, 


-street, merchant. 
Ralfs, J. F. Freshwater, isle of Wight, corn- 


dealer. 
poo + eee, Satie, ttm 
-, J. Brown, an - Sawport, South 
Blyth, iberland, brewers. ~ 


N 
Robertson, J. Old merchant. 


Broad-street, 
Saunders, 3: Holland-street, Bankside, factor. 
Shipway, T. Piao, Wares Farm, Hampshire, 


9 ni J. Teatelife, Hertford, timber-mer- 


Bhan agg) Sussex, fell-monger 
» oe 


Young, W. North Bank vapitaniare Park, and 
J. Green, Cambden Town, excavators. 
Ties D. Leeds, 


; 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, apneunesd between the Ist and 
30th June, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Anderson, Alexander, merchant and dealer in 
Auchtermuchty, the Burgh of, in the county of 


Gemmel, Robert, wright in Cambuslang. 
een James, junior, wood-merchant, residing 


at Stenton. 
M‘Dowall and M‘Chlery, merchants and ship- 
owners in Drumore. 
M‘Nicol, Ronald, merchant i in Glasgow. 
Maxwell, David, junior, merchant, Dundee. 


- 


Rae, Samuel; aoberend tea and spirit-dealer in 
Kirkcudbright. 
— , James, grain-merchant, residing in Ren- 
DIVIDENDS. 
24 


Brodie, John, the late, ship-owner in Dysart ; 
onemicing dividend of 2s. per pound on 

The on business in Glasgow as 
pone a ep ow a the firm of Ale 


Hutchinson ; a final dividend after 9th July. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


2 Life G, Lt. Marten, to be Capt. vice R. J. P, Vassal, Ens. by. purch. 
ret. my, 1822 Ld tyke 7F. y 6 Pt 
Ens. seven ea, from 54 F. Tae vies 


Lt. Mason, from 3 Dr. Capt. by purcli, 
capt, Ta for. Major by purch. vice 

Sutherland’? WLR. do. 
Lt. Wall, from 11 Dr. Capt. by ain 


— Phillips, Capt. vice Bt. Col. 
Geddes, Bead iS June 
Ens, Martin, from the 20 F. Ens. vice 
Lt. Rowley, fr mat F Can bipee, 
, from 7 F. 
vice Loggan, ret. 15 Jui 

Gen. Sir H. Lowe, K.C.B. Col. 

Sir T. Hislop, 93 F. 4 do, 

Rifle Brig. W. S. R. Norcott, 2d Lt, vice Probart, 
dead 13 da 


lo. 

2 W.1LR. Maj. Sutherland, from $1 F. Lt. Col. 

vice O’Hara, ret, 16 May 

Lt. A from h. p. African Cores, 

Lt. vice Ross, cancelled 50 do. 

1Ceyl. R, 2d Lt. Murray, ist Lt. View TAOS 
1 


eskeegae 


$ 3 
sisieekese? 


F 


30 dé: 

Lt. M‘Leod, from late 8 Vet. Pa 

Ens. Maephail, from late ah 
Vet.Comp.Lt. Terry, from late 6 Vet. Bn. Lt, vice 
Ball, ret, list ‘  * 30 da. 


? 
& 


ofoud 
colon 


Royal Artillery. 
2d Capt. Fraser, from h. p. 2d Capt. 
: June, 1822 
Ist Lt. Edwards, 2d Capt. vice'O 


PY 
F 


s 


Idham , 


do, 
-—— Johnson, from h, p, Ist. Lt. do. 
2a Lt. Schaw, Ist Lt. do. 

2d. Lt. do. 


Gent. Cadet W. Smith, 2d. 
Bt. Maj. and Capt. Kettlewell, fm. h. p. 
Capt. vice Bt. Maj. Sandham. 


» h. ‘Pe 

7 do. 

Medical Department. 

Physi J. Forbes, ‘ of Hos- 
theals vice Memaies dee 

Assist. . Young, p- 2 Dr. 

Gds. Surg. to the Forces do, 

—_——— Munro, from h, p. 23 F. 

Assist, Surg: to the Forces do, 


Exchanges, 

Bt. Major Gurwood, from 10 Dr. rec, diff. be- 
tween the full pay troop and company,’ with 

capt Gi john from 2 Lite (as: vee. diff with 

" e rec. diff. 

Capt. Eichester, h, p. 2 W.LR. 

—— Meynell, from 10 Dr, rec, diff. with Capt. 
Burdett, h. p, 79 F. 

—— Grimes, from 16 Dr. rec. diff. between full 
=A ened and company, with Capt. Ellis, h. p. 


—— Frankland, from 2 F. with Capt. Power, 


20 F. 

B.S from 32 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Lord S. Kerr, h. p. 5 F. 

—— Young, from 32 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 


Hewett, h, p, 68 F. 

a from 54 F. with Capt. Butler, h. p. 

—— Jones, from 89 F. with Capt. Nicholls, h. 
p- 25 Dr. 

Lieut. West, from 1 Dr. G. with Lt. M‘Mahon, 
h. p. 24 Dr. 

a eee from 1 Dr. G. with Lt. Smith, 

——— Addison, from 35 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Lt. 
Peel, h. p. 2 Dr. G. 

—— Loftus, from 4 Dr. ree. diff. between full 
pay Cav. and Inf. with Lt, Fancourt, h. p.91 F. 

Mussen, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Lt. M‘- 

Queen, h. p. 3 Dr. 


uletas 
BREREE 





1902] 
Lieut. Markham, from 12 F. with Lt. Glover, 
— 2 clap, frm 25 Free. it. with Liew 
‘rom 25 F, ree. diff, with Lt. Beale, 

36 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


anning, F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
= , h. pe 21 Dr. 


omnia 63 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
mene h. ig ed 21F. 

Ens. and Lt. Tali from Gren, Gds. rec, diff, 
with Comet Perelval, h. p. 2 Dr. G. 

Cor. and Sub-Lt. oy * Life Gds. rec. 


diff. with Lt. 
W. “rom 1 Life G. ree. diff, 
with Cornet 


La 15 Dr. 
Ente Sates, from 28 F. with Lt. Ens. Bar- 
ron, 9. 
—— Watkins, 1 from 80th F. ree. diff. with Ens. 
Thomas, h. p, 22 
Paym. Brenna, rom 44 F. with Paymaster All- 


sual Baral, from from Rec. Dist. with Surg. 
_ 
Risiguatiama on Retirements. 
Lieut.-Col. O’Hara, 2 W.LR. 


Quar.-Mast. rad Wilts Mil. 
Hamilton, Lanark Mil. 
A ments Cancelled. 
Lieut. Major-Gen. Elliott, from late 5 Vet. Bn. 
as Col. of 3 Vet. Bn. Ross, 2 W.1.R. 
Assist. Surg. Backhouse, 15 Dr. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c.~ 


A 0 March, 
haughnessy, 45 -° Caloutia 21 2 
Captain W. A. Grant, 71 F vane 
———Oldham, R. Art. Dover 30 May, 1822 
= Fate dae Vee ae full pay, London, 4 June 
ja cn ap p. 79 F. "Tannach, near Wick 


Lieut. Gilbert, Adjutant, 29 F. Dublin, in, © Ape 28 
Hay, 54 FM 26 Sept. 1824 


teman, 50 
— Hallowell 2 Eyton Regt. Badula, ta 
Ov. 
—— Hepbum, Invalids, Portsea 24 May, 
Lewis, late 6 Vet. Bn. Brussels 
Mitchell, late 8 Vet. Bn. Perth = ¢1 May 
2d Lieut. Robart, Rifle 
Ensign Coopes, 14 F. Calcutta 1 Dee. 1828 
Frederiek Smith, 107. Sonte je. Hast : 
2. 


Foster, h. p. 5 F. 27 Marck, inde 

Douglas, be p, 75 F. Edinburgh 10 May 

Lutyens, 33 F. Jamaica 25 April 
a + R. Gordon, Brevet 


Surgeon Mackews $5 F. Bomba 
———— J. A. Campbell, Brevet 
Assist. Surg. ple: 91 or 20 
‘earon, ret. full pay colo © 
a cer 


27 Ma 
Williams, h, p. Greek Lt. Inf. Flo. 


rill 
Veterinary Surg. Burroughs, h. p. 4 Dr. 
Qdunes 1222 


0 rele 


11 Now, 181 


0 Mar Be 


II. 


Naval Promotions. 





“Names. 





Christopher Kni 





arthol. Prust 
ohn Garrett 


illiam Barwell ' 
ohn Thomas Paulson 


Francis Harding 


Samuel ae ae Hunt 


a Wm. Anson 


t 
ohn Edward Gaitith Colpoys 
Lieutenants. 





eee Stow, 


Cotton 





Ships. 


Names. 





Albion 
Alligator 
Ariadne 


Charles Crole 
George A. a 


Frederick Hunn 
John Edward Walcot 
Lieutenants, 


Wm, Smith {e) 
Ed 








ward Blanekley 


Thos: R. Pr 

R. 

Adlart Mine 

Rt. Seallon 

Chas. Gremay 

Richard I. Nash 

Thos, Gr 

Thomas 

tei Hd (aet.) 
enr 

ChaseW. me 

JasKnight -. - 

Jas. Anderson (c) 


C. A. Barlow {aet.) 
Arch. Grant 


Wm. Jones (c) 

Geo, Pierce 

Wm. Morris (b) 

John H. Bond 

C. Hallowell, Flag Licut. 
Thos. M. Hyne 

Alex. Ellice 








Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 





Ships. 


7 


Names. 


+ Ships. 





ditto 








John Tapson 
Wm. Wiseman 


Wm. Aug. Davies 

G. T. Plumbly (act.) 
N. Nickinson (act.) 
John Archdeacon 
Thos. Alldri 

John Warwic 

A. W. H. Le Neve 
John Haile 

J. C. Taylor 


Surgeons. 
S.-H. Woolley 


Thos. Miller 

W. J. Hoggan 

St. W. Bowden 
Wm. Bell (act.) 
Godfrey Baldamus 
John Duke 

Chas. Kent 


Assistant Surgeons. 
John Paton 
Wm. Gannon 


John Caithness 
Mich. Quin 

James Veitch (1) 
John Isatt 

And. Ramsay 

John Wiison 

Thos. Burton 

Geo. Imlay 

Rodol. Kent (super.) 
Henry Carter 


Wm. Leyson 

D. P. Williams (super.) 
Pat. Kelty 

Ab. Cow 

Rich. Griffit 








Ariadne 
Brisk 
Bulwark 
Delight 
Dispatch 
Egeria 
Espiegle 
Gloucester 
Jupiter 
Morgiana 
Myrmidon 
Northumberland 
Superb 
Surinam 
Sybille 
hracian 
Tyne 


Alligator 
Apollo 
Arab 
Ariadne 
Chanticleer 
Cyrene 
Delight 
Dispatch 
Espiegle 
Jupiter 


} Morgiana 


Plumper 
Superb 
Thracian 


Alligator 
Apolio 
ditto 
Ariadne 
Bustard 
Delight 
Dispatch 
Dover 
Espiegie 
Gloucester 
Hind 
Jupiter 
Leander 
ditto 
Queen Charlotte 
ditto 
Rochfort 
Severn 
Superb 
Sybille 
hracian. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Dec. 1821. At Dethi, the Lady of in T. 
¥. Hutchinson, of the Bengal Native » of 
son. 


, of a son. 
May 4, 182%. At Malta, the Lady of Captain 
Robert Tait, of his Majesty’s ship Larne,:of a 


son. 

15. At Stonyhill Barracks, near Ja- 

maica, the of in Robert Andewn, Sst 
ent, of a daughter. ' 


24, hee the Lady of R. K. Mackenzie, 


, of a son. 
Bank, Shetland, the Lady of Tho- 
mas Gifford, of a daughter. 
June 2. At Coates’ Crescent, the Right Hon. 
Lady Sinclair, of a daughter. 
— Mrs Scott, 45, Northumberland Street, of a 
daughter. 


—— At Stirling, Mrs Forrester, of Craigannet, of 
a ee 

3. S Kilchrist House, Mrs Mactavish, of a 

— At 35, George Street, the Lady of Major A. 
Mackay, of a di : igh 


4. At Dunse Castle, the Lady of William Hay, 
Esq. of Drummeizier, of a daughter. 


4. At Bighouse, the Lady of Major Mackay, of 


Bighouse, of a son. 


Mrs Johnstone, 37, Albany Street, of a 


daughter. 


— At the manse of Ormiston, Mrs Ramsay, of 


a daughter. 


— At Portrack, the Lady of Alexis Harley Max- 


well, . Of a son. 
6. 


rieston, of a son. 


At » Mrs Burnet, of Barns, of a son. 
8. Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany Street, of a 


son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Kidd, Keir Street, Lau- 


— Mrs Gordon, of Milrig, of a daughter. 


— At Catheart-House, Mrs Howa 


, of a son. 


10. At his Lordship’s house, in Berkeley Square, 
London, the Countess of Dartmouth, of a son 
-and heir. 

— At Mylnsfield, Mrs Mylne, of a son. 

— At Glasgow, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hastings, of a son. a 

13. At the Priory, St Andrews, the Lady of 
Licutenant-Colonel Moodie, of a still-born child. 

15. At Hopetoun-House, the Countess of Hope- 
foun, of a daughter. 
' 16. Mrs Christie, Rosemount, of a son. 

17. At3, Eaton Terrace, Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don, the Lady of Thomas Dtinmore, Esq. Com-~ 





1822.7] 
missary- nae er of a daughter, who died the fol- 
wibeAt = panes, the Lady of Captain 
naka ea 

y of Dr Blair, of a 
At East Powderhall, Mrs John Orr, of a 


wa, At Grange » Mrs Reid, wife of Captain 
N. of a son, 


nat Sea avts Meno irving 2f ace. 
25. At his house, Rotterdam, the sage sega 
. of a daughter. 
t, ts Seton, of a son. 
28. The sal, Fea R. Robinson, Esq. Ad- 
im of a son. 
— Mrs William Young, 55, Great King Street, 
a son. 
— At Erogy, Mrs Fraser, of ~y. ~ of a son. 
ope At Beaumont Cottage, Chertsey, the 
Lady of J. H. Colt, Esq. of a son. 


— 


MARRIAGES, 


November, 1821. At Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Land, Lieutenant omson, belonging to 
the staff of his Excellency the Governor-in-Chief, 
of a ag hy 
of the late ’ mierchant, - 

» New South Wales. ies. 
tay 9, 1822, At Florence, William.Burn, Esq. 
doch, Perthshire, to Jacquette, fourt! 
cnter of William Thomas Hull, Esq. of Mar- 
daughter in the county of Devon. 

June 1. In Park es William 
Grant, to Susan Campbell, 
eldest daug hter of the Ren Lord Succoth. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, —, 
Charles, eldest son of Sir William Wake, Bart. of 
Courteen-Hall, in the county of Northarxpton, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of Craufurd Tait, Esq. 
of Harviestoun. 

— At Prince’s Street, Captain William Stirling, 

‘oungest son of the late William Stirling, Esq. of 
eir, to Ann Charlotte, second daughter of Sir 
Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson of Cliftonhall, 


Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Mathew Buchan, mer- 
chant, to Christina, hter of the late William 
be gr Esq. Nicolson Square. 

2. At Chatton, James kett, Esq. of Lyham 
West Field, to Miss ee: daughter of the late 
Mr Richard Blackett, N 

3. At ye Mr James Thomson, of that 
place, son of the late Thomas Thomson, town- 
clerk of Musselburgti, to Margery, roe 
daughter of the late Hugh Bethune, Esq. of 
Queenslie, near G 

— At Montrose, avid Eaton Keith, Esq. to 

pany Ann, ag — cae daughter of the late Alexan- 


— At At edinburgh, M Mr jenn faa. writer, to 
Miss Janet Brown, Crichton 

4. At Smith’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr Andrew 
Taylor, of Seaton Westmains. to Ma 
daughter of the late Mr John Banks, 

— Mr Henry Condell, remy = lh to Mavion, 


ip ot ood eatfie tied in the county county of Forfar, 


the Ron. W Maule, of Panmure, to Miss 
eo Foor gaa the late David Hunter, 
oe Mary’s, Lambeth, George S 
Shag ghter of the wo Anne See a ce 
u in i. of 
Butterly-Hall, _ 
nite, 4 Helen, dighter of 1 Young, Eon of 
8 . 
Percy Street, London. ome, 
8%. At Millbrook, near Southampton, the Hon. 
Richard Westenra, to Miss Scott, only daughter 
pj ne ny eaeaeetaee Seott, Esq. of the county 


of cont 
t St Mary-le-bonne New Church, London, 
el M. P. of Kingston-Hall, 
Done, to Georgie » only child of Ad- 


miral N 
10. At Sediate Michael Bruce, 


son of Sir William Bruce, of Stenhouse, 


. eldest 
art. to 


Register.— Deaths. 2 


Miss Moir, only of 
. of Scotstown, and Sher 
10. At Barossa Place, Perth, James White, 
to Mary Gavin, eldest daughter of the late 
oa Irvii t, Edinburgh, to 
r James Irvine, merchan’ 
Ree, si Kirkham, daughter of Mr John 


builder. 
11. At Westbarns, Mr John Yule, W.S. to Mor- 
rison, fifth daughter of the late Robert Brown, 
Esq. Westbarns. 

— At Portland cee La =. pag William Hearn, 
of the — Yard, Leith, to Margaret, second 


Ewan, Strathaven, to Helen, daughter of Mr 
James Smart, West Nicolson Street. 

14. At Belmout Place, Kelso, Mr John ~ ay | 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, 
-_ late John Broomfield, Esq. of Daimount 


— At Bathgate, Mr William Henderson, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Miss Eliza —— second 
daughter of Mr James Gardner, 

17. At Lambeth , the Hon. Robert Smith, 
M. P. and son of Lord Carrington, to the Hon. 
Eliza Katherine Forester, second daugliter of 
Lord Forrester. 

— At Cutstraw, James Wilson, of Spott, Esq. » 
Isabella, second PRT of John King, Esq. of 
Cutstraw. Lock, 


— At Edin tain Francis E. 
R. N. to Jessie, eldest ‘Genghter of the late Major 
David Robertson, Assistant Barrackmaster-Gene- 
ral, North Britain. 

18. At George’s Church, Hanover ‘Square, Lord 
F. Gower, second son of the uis and Mar- 
ry of Stafford, to Miss daughter of 

Charlotte Greville. 
Moe At the house of Mr George Carstairs, Wel- 
Phe, Leith, Mr 
ey to Elizabeth, hcnghaee of | of the late Mr David 
Thoms, merchant, St Andrews. 
x At Allanfield, Mr eetes Rot, pees. 
to Margaret, eldest daughter homas 
Allan, Esq. of Allanfield. 
DEATHS. 
August 26, 1821. At Dharwa, Thomas Mar- 


shall a sur; on the Bombay establish- 
ment, ae Statistieal Repo . . 


infantry. 

Mar. 3. ay At irene Thomas Ballingall, 
Esq. writer in G! 

14, On board Pema 
sea, Contain 4 Clotw 
Navy, and late 
comalee, 


April fan. At a Hill Estate, Jamaica, 


*s ship Samarang, at 
pton, of the Royal 
Resident. Commissioner at Trin- 


Lewis son of the late Rev. Patrick 
Grant, minister of Nigg. 
22. Lost off the éoast of Ireland, on board 
Williams "Marie on his way to join the the Brazen, Mr 
1 m ribanks, mt 7 
boners onto of Alexander Marhibanks, eon, of 
01 
At Marseilles, Mr George Shanks 5 oe | 
poungest son Cs the late James Meldrom, Esq. of 


itteuchars, Fife 
A a wife of General 


ts Agnes Stownct, ai 


wood. 
June 1. At Sandriggs, William Couper, farmer 


— At Edin Isabella Law, wife of Mr 
ae Duneh, lnsbetie; ain aM 

time in) daughter r 
one Stedman, solicitor before the Supreme 

‘ow 

?. At No. 2. Saxe second 
daughter of Captai Se agrig Mad a ON. 

3. Sudden at at his seat Englefie = Berk- 
shire, the Right Hon. Viscount Bulkele 

— At Banff, Jams Mackenzie, Esq. of Pitnockie. 


12 
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3. At Greenock, Mrs Grace Ferrie, wife of Mr 

‘e atCheben i the 76th of his and 
n r 

ere ee ‘Alexander Sutherland, 

of the late Ist staff 


— At Dunbar, fir John Kirkwood, cabinet- 


— At Symington, John Thomas, infant son of 
ieee Pringle of S 
Anderson, 


— Suddenly, at 
eS Mr James Butter, upwards of 
years farmer of that place. 
14. At Smith Place, Mr Robert Marr, mer- 


Leith. 
— At his father’s house, after a long protracted 
ee Mr James Robertson, eldest son of Mr 


Colzium, Contain 5 Robert Davidson, of 
oi, At At ne" he Hertford, K.G. 
pg Sate ow Wide Soemeiesat att Cente dnokttem 


Anne, infant daughter 

Wilki . Duke Street. 
At Girvan, Mr Alexander Davidson, one of 
of that 


on aa Anne, youngest daughter of the 
— At Parkhead, near Linlithgow, Harriett M 
chilson, ——. second daughter of Capesin 


— At. Mr James 
ot Kishalay, Gordon, Supervisor 


. 19. In North Castle Street, Mrs Passmore, re- - 


liet of Abraham P: 


PS NT India Company’s 
ted Se Mr Mr Sign Brees, 


Edinburg’ 
21. Bebb noes) Castlehill Mr James Cam 
Dell, late merchant, Edinburgh. 


Register.—Deaths. 


[July, 


22. At Cringletie, Major Murray. 

— At George’s Place, Leith W k, James, son 
of Mr D. K. Whytt, bookse ler. 

23. At 117, George Street, Mrs Ballantine, wi- 
p=" nia Ballantine, Esq. of Or- 
e 


+ William Eliot, teacher of English, Dalkeith. 

24. At St Andrews, William Macdonald, young- 
est son of Me Dercahice Past Londia 

— At his house in Devonshire Place, London, 
James Hunter Blair, Esq. M. P. for Wigtonshire, 
in Galloway.—Mr Hunter Blair was second son of 
the late Sir James Hunter, Bart. whose patriotic 


tants. His mother was Jane Blair, heiress of 


/ the family and estate of Dunsky, Wigtonshire. 


Sir Jamés’s title and fortune descending to his eld- 
est son, now Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. Mr 
James Hunter Blair succeeded to his mothér's 
estate in W ire. Mr Hunter Blair first of- 
fered hi as @ candidate to represent his na- 
tive county, at the general election in the af 
1812, in opposition to the Hon. General Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart, brother of the. Earl of Galloway, 
and only lost his election by a small majority. On 
Sir William's resignation, in 1816, he again offer- 
ed himself to the county, and was elected unani- 
mously. The same honour was conferred on him 
at the general elections in 1818 and 1820, The 
duties of a Representative in Parliament, thus 
honourably acquired, Mr Hunter Blair discharged 
with an independence, judgment, and attention, 
which justified the confidence reposed in him by 
his eonstituents. Llp he did not aim at public 
ee his sound understanding, his unblemish- 
ed honour, his A ape of business, the dignity 
of his manners, procured him the 
t and attachment of his brother Members 
sides of the House; and we believe few 
who had sat nig Parliament for so short a 
pened rom in the general es- 
4 ties, Mr Huntér Blair 
‘united the attainments of an accomplished gentle- 
man. He had a just taste in the fine arts, parti- 
cularly painting, = he cultivated with much 
ana ge for his the 
a ee wasn a a classical education, he 
— familiarly acquainted with the lan e and 
terature of several modern nations. deed, on 
at subjects, he was well informed, and his infor- 
™mation was perfectly without pretence or assump- 
tion. By such qualities was Mr Hunter Blair 
known to ; but it was only in the domestic 
circle of his ions and intimate friends that 
the full excellence of his character was — 


and 
res 





rT 


a » cut off in 
of life, and in the maturity of his Frees 
, without undueexaggeration, be con- 


» Mary Emilia, third da 
adden, Eaq-; and on the 28th 


Madden, Esq. 

— At the Manse of Keith, John, eldest son of 
the Rev. James es minister of that parish. 

26. At » Newington, Mrs Isa- 
bella Low, widow of Mr dates Mace late mer- 
chant, Edinbu rgh. 

— At his heate, 66, Grassmarket, William 

corn-merchant. 


hemson, 
— At Leith, Mr John Main, merchant. 
Brechin, Alexander, only son of Dr Guth- 


e. 
— At Dunkeld, Dr James Fisher, aged 66. 

2. ~ her i aes, Rankiellour Street, Mrs 
Blackwood 

— At Belifield, at an advanced age, Mr Sander- 
son. 

— At Hatton near Malton, Yorkshire, 
Mrs General vnird 8 - 

— George, son of George M‘Innes, 

of Old Aberdeen, in the 16th senad his age. 7 
fine young man was droweed while bathing in the 
river 


— At 
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